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Pyrene 
the War! 


OR four years we have supplied our Allies 
B viet Pyrene Extinguishers for motor 
trucks, ambulances, war vessels, airplanes, can- 
tonments, munition plants and all military 
property subject to fire. 


Hundreds of thousands are in service in 
England, France and Italy. 

When America entered the war the military 
need for fire protection became so great and 
so urgent that the entire output of Pyrene 
Extinguishers was required. 

Therefore the stocks of our dealers have 
become less and less and are almost exhausted. 

If you now have a Pyrene Extinguisher 
do not waste the liquid, and see that the 
handle is locked to prevent evaporation. It may not be 


TO OPERATE 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 


) possible to obtain Pyrene liquid until after the war. 


In the meantime—if you have inadequate fire protection 


for your place of business or your home—write for our 
complete catalog of other Fire Appliances. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
g2 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


GUARDENE 


Chemical Engine 


(40 gallons.) A factory size 
fire engine has saved many a 


plant from sure destruction. 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


GUARDENE 


Approved 
by the 
Under- 
writers” 
Labora- 
tories, 
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Victrola VI 


Is priceless service in home and camp! 


Measured by every standard, could any gift be more valuable, more 


concretely useful, as well as more delightfully entertaining than the 
Victrola? 


Second only to the actual physical needs of the body is the impera- 
tive hunger of mind and spirit for their essential ‘“foods”—music, litera- 
ture, inspiration, education, comfort, and laughter. The Victrola is their | 
tireless servant, bringing to them at any place, any time, the greatest 
art and entertainment of the whole world. 


Victrolas by the tens of thousands are in daily use by our military | 
forces on land and sea. In more than 25,000 public schools the Victrola i | 
is helping to build Young America into a better citizenship. The 
Victrola has taught French to our soldiers, wireless to our sailors and 
aviators. In millions of homes the Victrola is educating, refining, 
uplifting our mighty democracy. 


Send the Victrola to the boys in camp to cheer and inspire them! 
Place it in the home for the benefit and pleasure of old and young alike. 
Give it for its value, its usefulness, its service, as well as for its unlimited, 
wholesome pleasure! 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. 5S. A. 


ictrola 


One of Americas 

great contributions 

to the advancement 
of mankind 


Important Notice. victor Records and 
Victor Machines are ue ecleatiacally coordinated and 
synchronized in of manufacture, 
and their use, one eA the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victrola XVII “Victrola”? is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Tal Com: y desig- 
or nating the products of thie Coumpany 
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Regild the Suns 


By Herbert Kaufman 


HE war is won. France and Italy have brought Alsace 

and Trent back to their aching flags; Albert the Great is 

king again in little Belgium; Serbia the Giant-killer has 
wrenched her hills from the Austrian ogre; Poland 1s no longer 
Cinderella in the Houses of Tyranny; Rumania has cast the 
Prussian yoke; Czech and Jugo-Slav sit in the Council of Nations; 
Ferdinand the False cowers in hiding; the sacred dome of St. Sofia 
ts shadowed with Constantine’s returning Cross; the Hapsburgs are 
finished; God and Democracy have baffled Wilhelm of Hohenzollern, 
and defeat has ended his line. 

Justice 1s satisfied, but mercy is not. After the fighting, the right- 
ing. After the conquerors, the constructors. After success, succor. 

The Hun is beaten. But pestilence and privation prey in his 
crimson wake. Flanders is a blasted, breadless reach; the Holy 
Lands waii across the world for food and shelter. Defiled women, 
naked children, resourceless old folk, through a thousand miles of 
shambles, pray for help and healing. 

In their name and in the name of Christ and Jehovah, the Red 
Cross bids you hold ranks—beseeches you to serve this grievous 
hour—summons your purses to persist in sacrifice and generosity, 
to join in the work of restoration, to sustain the widows and orphans 
of heroic millions who died on Europe's Calvary that you and yours 
might be spared for fairer, farther hopes, to regild the suns in these 
darkened lands with grateful gold. | 
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SERVICE-STARS 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


STAR shone down on Bethlehem 
To say: “From this low manger-stall 
A boy shall go into the world 
And die to give new life to all. 
He shall make wars and angers cease. 
And bring the troubled nations peace.” 


A star in many a window hangs 

This Christmas day, to say again: 

/; From this small house a boy goes forth 
To bring once more good will to men. 

Even if he die, no life can cease 

That drives the troubled world to peace.” 


‘Akin to Berhlehem's is each bright 


And silent service-star to-night. 
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“Plattsburg. One way” 


* LATTSBURG. One way,” Nerman Dalrymple told 
the ticket-agent. He named his destination more 
loudly, more proudly than necessary, and he was 
gratified when the man next in line eyed him with 

sudden interest. 

Having pocketed his ticket, Dalrymple noted, by his smart 
new wrist-watch with the luminous dial, that there was still 
twenty minutes before train-time. Twenty minutes—and Shipp 
had a vicious habit cf catching trains by their coat tails— 
a habit doubly nerve-racking to one cf Dalrymple’s ponderous 
weight and deliberate disposition. That afforded ample leeway 
fer a farewell rickey at the Belmont or the: Manhattan; it was 
altogether too long a time to stand around. ‘Mr. Dalrymple— 
his friends called him “Dimples’—had leng since concluded 
that standing was an unnatural posture for human beings, and 
with every pound he took on there came a keener appreciation of 
chairs, benches, couches, divans, anything and everything of 
that restful pattern except hammecks. Hammocks he distrusted 
and despised, for they had a way of breaking with the sound of 
gunshots and causing him much discomfiture. 

Next to standing, Dimples abhorred walking, for the truth is 
he shook when he walked. Therefore he chose the Belmont, that 
haven of rest being close at hand; but ere he had gained the 
street, his eye was challenged by a sight that never failed to 
arrest his attention. It was the open door of an eating-place— 
the station restaurant—with idle waiters and spotless napery 
within. Now, drink was a friend, but food was an intimate ccm- 
panlin ot whom Dimples never tired. Why people drank in 
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By Rex Beach 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


order to be convivial or to pass an idle quarter of an 
hour, the while there were sweets and pastiies as easily 
accessible, had always been a mystery to him. Like a 
homing pigeon, he made for this place of refreshment. 

Overflowing heavily inte a chair, he wiped his full-mcon 
face and ordered a corn-starch pudding, an insatiable 
fondness for which was his consuming vice. 

As usual, Shipp made the train with a three-second factor 
of safety in his faver, and recognizing the imposing bulk 
ef his traveling companion, greeted him with a hearty: 

“Hello, Dimples! I knew you’d come.” 

When they had settled themselves in their compartment, 
Dalrymple panted breathlessly: 

“Gee! How I hate people who paw at departing trains.’ 

“T made it,-didn’t I? You're getting fat and oe s 
what ails you. A fine figure of an athlete you are! Why, ycu’re 
laying on blubber by the day! You're swelled up like a dead 
horse.” 

“T know,” Dimples nodded mournfully. “I’ve tried to reduce, 
but I know too many nice people, and they “ have good chefs.” 

“Boozing some, too, I suppose?” 

“Oh, sure! And I love candy.” 

“They'll take you down at Plattsburg. Say! It’s great, 
isn’t it? War! The real thing!” Shipp’s eyes were sparkling. 
“‘Of course it came hard to give up the wife and the baby, but— 
somebody has to go.” 

“Right! And we’re the ones, because we can afford it. I 
never knew hew good it is to be rich and idle—did you? But 
think of the poor devils who want to go and can’t— dependents, 
and all that. It’s tough on them.” 

The other agreed silently; then, with a smile, he said: 

“Tf they’re locking for officer-material at Plattsburg, as they 
say they are, why, you’ve got enough for about three. They’]l 
probably cube your contents and start you off as a colonel.” 

Dimples’, round, .gocd-natured face had become serious; there 
was a suggestion of strength, determination to the set of his 
jaw when he spoke. 

“Thank God, we’re in at last! I’ve been boiling ever since 
the Huns took Belgium. I don’t care much for children, because 
mest cf them laugh at me, but—I can’t stand tc see them 
butchered.” 
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Rex Beach 15 


Plattsburg was a revelation to the two men. They were amazed 
by the grim, businesslike character of the place; it looked 
thoroughly military and efficient, despite the flood of young 
fellows in civilian clothes arriving by every train; it aroused 
their pride to note how many of their friends and acquaintances 
were among the number. But, for that matter, the best blood 
of the nation had responded. Deeply impressed, genuinely 
thrilled, Shipp and Dalrymple made ready for their physical 
examinations. 

Dimples was conscious cf a jealous twinge at the sight of 
his former team-mate’s massive bare shoulders and slim waist; 
Shipp looked as fit to-day as when he had made the All-American. 
As for himself, Dimples had never noticed how much he resembled 
a gigantic Georgia watermelon. It was indeed time he put an end 
to easy living. Well, army diet, army exercise would bring him 
back, for he well knew that there were muscles buried deep 
beneath his fat. 

“Step lively!” It was an overworked medical examiner speak- 
ing, and Dimples moved forward; the line behind him closed up. 
As he stepped upon the scales, the beam flew up; so did the head 
of the man who manipulated the counter-balance. 

“Hey! One at a time!” the latter cried. Then, with a grin, 
he inquired, ““Who’s with you?” He pretended to look back 
of Dimples as if in search of a companion, after which he added 
another weight and finally announced, in some awe, 

“Two eighty-five—unless I’m seeing double.” 

“<Two eighty-fivel’’’ The chief examiner started, then, to 
Dalrymple, he said: “Step aside, sir. Fall out.” 

“What's the idea?” Dimples inquired, with a rose-pink flush 
of embarrassment. 

“Yon're overweight. Next!” 

“Why, sure I’m overweight; but what's the difference?” 

“‘All the difference in the world, sir. We can’t pass you. 
Please don’t argue. We have more work than we can attend to.” 

Shipp turned back to explain. 

“This is Norman Dalrymple, one of the best tackles we ever 
had at Harvard. He’s as sound as a dollar and stronger than a 


bridge. He’ll come down——” 

“T’m sorry; but there’s nothing we can do. Regulations, 
you know.” 

“Sure!”’ The man at the scales was speaking. ‘Two eighty- 


five isn’t a weight; it’s a telephone-number.”’ 

Dalrymple inquired bankly: 

“Do you mean to say I can’t get in? Why, that’s too absurd! 
I must get in! Can’t you fix it, somehow? 

“You're holding up the others. Won’t you please step aside?” 

Shipp drew the giant out of line and said quietly: 

“Don’t argue. Get into your duds and wait for 
me. It will be all right. We know everybody; 
we'll square it.” 

But it was not all right. Nor could it be 
made all right. Weary hours of endeavor 
failed in any way to square matters, and the 
two friends were finally forced to 
acknowledge that here was an in- 
stance where wealth, influence, the 
magic*of a famous name 
went. for naught. They 
were told politely but firm- 
ly that Norman Dalrym- 
ple, in his present state of 
unpreparedness, could not 
take the officers’ intensive- 
training course. Dimples 
was mortified, humiliated; 

Shipp felt the disappoint- 
ment quite as keenly. 

“That’s the sotaaibant luck I 
ever heard of,” the latter ac- 
knowledged. “You'll have to 
reduce; that’s all.” 

But Dimples was in despair. 

“Tt’s healthy fat; it will take 
longer to run it off than to run 
the Germans out of France. 
The war will be over before I 
can do it. I want to get in 
now. Too fat to fight! Good 
Lord!” he groaned. ‘Why, I told everybody 1 


was going in, and I cut all my ties. Now to be 
rejected!” After a time, he continued: “It knocks 
a fellow out to reduce so much. If I managed to 


sweat it off in a hurry, I’d never be able to pass my physical. 
That sort of thing takes months.” 

Shipp silently agreed that there was some truth in this state- 
ment. 

“Tough? It’s a disgrace. I—I have some pride. I feel 
the way I did when I lost our big game. You remember I 
fumbled and let Yale through for the winning goal. I went back 
to the dressing-room, rolled up in a blanket, and cried like a baby. 
You and the other fellows were mighty decent; you told me to 
forget it. But I couldn’t. I’ve never forgotten it, and I never 


“Pshaw! You made good later.” 

“T fell down when it was my ball. It’s my ball now, Shipp, 
and I’ve fallen down again. I’ve led a pretty easy, useless 
life, these late years, but—I feel this thing in Europe more 
than I thought I could feel anything: I’ve contributed here and 
there, let my man goyand economized generally. I’ve adopted 
whole litters of French orphans, and equipped ambulance-units, 
and done all the usual things the nice people are doing, but I 
was out of the game, and I wanted—Lord, how I wanted to be 
in it! When we declared war, I yelled! I went crazy. And then 
along came your wire to join you in this Plattsburg course. 
Good old Shipp! I knew you’d get on the job, and it raised a 
lump in my throat to realize that you were sure of me. I—was 
never so happy”— the speaker choked briefly— “as while 
waiting for the day to atrive. Now I’ve fumbled the pass. 
I’m on the side-lines.” 

Norman Dalrymple did not.return home, nor did he notify 
his family of his rejection. Instead, he went back to New York, 
took a room at the quietest. of his numerous clubs, engaged a 
trainer, and went on.a diet. He minded neither of the latter 
very greatly for the first few days, but in time he learned to 
abhor both. 

He shunned his friends; he avoided the club café as he would 
have avoided-a dragon’s cave. The-sight of a push-button 
became a temptation and a trial. Every morning he wrapped 
himself up like-a sore thumb and ambled round the park reservoir 
with his pores streaming; every afternoon he chased his elusive 
trainer round a gymnasium, striving to pi the man’s hateful 
features, and never quite succeeding. Evenings he spent in a 
Turkish bath, striving-to attain the -boiling-point and failing by 
the fraction of a degree, He acquired a terrifying thirst—a mon- 
strous, maniac thirst, which gallons of water would not quench. 

Ten days of this and he had lost three pounds. He had 
dwindled away to a mere two hundred and eighty-two, and was 
faintly cheered 

But he possessed a sweet tooth—a double row of them— 


Occasionally he ordered his favorite dish, corn-starch pudding 
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16 Too Fat to Fight 


and he dreamed of things fattening to eat... One dream in particu- 
lar tried the strongest fiber of his being. It was of wallowing 
through a No Man’s Land of blanc-mange with shell-craters 
filled with cream. Frozen desserts—ice-cold custards! He 
trembled weakly when he thought of them, which was almost con- 
stantly. Occasionally, when the craving became utterly unbear- 
able, he skulked guiltily into a restaurant and ordered his favorite 
dish, corn-starch pudding. 

At the end of three weeks, he was bleached; his face was 
drawn and miserable; he looked forth from eyes like those of a 
Saint Bernard. He had gained a pound! 

Human nature could stand no more. -_Listlessly he wandered 
into the club café and there came under the notice of a friend. 
It was no more possible for Dimples to enter a room unobserved 
than for the Leviathan to slip unobtrusively into port. The 
iriend stared in amazement, then exclaimed: 

“Why, Norm! You look sick.” or 

“<Sick?’” the big fellow echoed. ‘I’m not sick; I’m dying.” 
And, since it was good to share his burden, he related what had 
happened to him. ‘Turned me down; wouldn’t give me a 
chance,” he concluded. ‘When I strained the scales, they 
wanted to know who I had in my lap. I’ve been banting lately, 
but I gain weight at it. It agrees with me. Meanwhile, Shipp 
and the others are in uniform.” Dimples bowed his head in his 
huge, plump hands. “Think of it! Why, I’d give a leg to be in 
olive drab and wear. metal letters on my collar. ‘Sick?’ Good 
Lord!” 

“T know,”’ the friend nodded. “I’m too old. to go across, but 
I’m off for Washington Monday. A dollar a year. I’ve been 
drawing fifty thousand, by the way.” 

“T’m out of that, too,’ Dimples sighed. ‘Don’t know enough 
—never did anything useful. But I could fight, if they’d let me.” 
He raised, his broad face and his eyes were glowing. “I’m fat, 
but I could fight. I could keep the fellows on their toes and 
make ’em hit the line. If—if they built ships bigger, I’d 
stowaway.” 

“See here—” The speaker had a sudden thought. “Why 
don’t you try the Y?” 

“<The Y?’ Yale?” 

“No, no. The Y. M. C. A.” 

“Qh, that! I’ve hired a whole gymnasium of my own where 
I can swear out loud.” 

“The Y. M. C. A. is sending ‘men overseas.” 

“LT m not cut out for a chaplain.”’ 

““They’re sending them over to cheer up the boys, to keep 
them amused and entertained, to run huts——” 

Dalrymple straightened himself slowly. 

“T know; but I thought they were all pulpit-pounders.” 

“Nothing of the sort! They’re regular fellows, like us. They 
manage canteens and sell the things our boys can’t get. They 
don’t let them grow homesick; they make them play games and 
take care of themselves and realize that they’re not forgotten. 
Some of them get right up front and carry hot soup and smokes 
into the trenches. ”’ 

“Me for that!’ Dimples was rising majestically. ‘I could 
carry soup—more soup than any man living. The trenches 
might be a little snug for me round the waist, but I’d be careful 
not to bulge them. Cheer up the boys! Make ’em laugh! Say— 
that would help, wouldn’t it?” He hesitated; then, a bit wistfully, 
he inquired, “The Y fellows wear—uniforms, too, don’t they?” 

‘‘Well,. rather. _ You can hardly tell them from the army. 

In Dalrymple’ s voice, when he spoke, there was an earnestness, 
a depth of feeling that his hearer had never suspected. 

“Uniforms mean a lot to me lately. Every time I see a 
doughboy, I want to stand at attention and throw out my chest 
and draw in my stomach—as far as I can. There’s something 
sacred about that olive drab. It’s like your mother’s wedding 
dress, only holier, and decenter, if possible. Somehow, it seems to 
stand for everything clean and honorable and unselfish. The 
other day I saw the old Forty-first marching down to entrain, 
and I yelled and cried and kissed an old lady. Those swinging 
arms, those rifles aslant, those leggings flashing, and that sea 
of khaki rising, falling— Gee! There’s something about it. 
These are great times for the fellows who aren’t too old or too 
fat to fight.” 

“Those Y men fight, in their way, just as hard as the other 
boys, and they don’t get half as much sleep or half as much 
attention. Nobody makes a fuss over them.” 

Dimples waited to hear no more. The Y. M.C. A! He had 
not realized the sort of work it was doing. But to keep the 
boys fit to fight! That was almost as good as being one of them. 
And he could do it—better than anybody. © As his taxi-cab sped 


across town, he leaned back with a sigh of contentment; for the 
first time in days he smiled. The Y. M. C. A. would have no 
scales! To the boys at the front, a fat man 


Yintime. And it would be glad he had, for his name was worth 
a lot to any organization. No more dry bread and spinach— 
Gott strafe spinach! How he hated it! No more exercise, either; 
he would break training instantly and tell that high-priced 
reducer what he really thought of him. Useful work, work to win 
the war was one thing, but this loathsome process of trying out 
abdominal lard—ugh! ‘He decided to dine like a self-respecting 
white man that very night, and to deny himself nothing... ~The 
club chef made a most wonderful ‘corn-starch pudding, inde- 
scribably delicious and frightfully fattening. At the mere 
thought, an eager, predatory look came into Dimples’ eyes. He 


. would go overseas without delay; he would be in France doing 


his bit while Shipp and the others were still rehearsing their 
little tricks and learning to shout, ‘Forward, ouch!” Of course, 
those fellows would win commissions—they were welcome to the 
glory—but, meanwhile, he would be right down in the dirt and the 
slime with the boys in leggings, cheering them up, calling them 
“Bill” and “Joe,” sharing their big and their little troubles, and 
putting the pep into them. That’s what they needed, that’s 
what the world needed—pep! It would win the war. 

Dalrymple was surprised when he entered the Y. M. C. A 
quarters to find them busy and crowded. He sent in his card, 
then seated himself at the end of a line of waiting men. He 
wondered if, by any chance, they could be applicants like him- 
self, and his complacency vanished when he learned that they 
could be—that, indeed, they were. His surprise deepened 
when he saw that in no wise did they resemble psalm-shouters 
and Testament-worms such as he had expected, but that, on the 
contrary, they looked like ordinary, capable business and 
professional men. 


Dimples wondered if this were, after all, a competitive service, - 


He broke into a gentle, apprehensive perspiration. 

His name was called finally; he rose and followed a boy 
into a room where several men were seated at a table. Two of 
them were elderly, typical; they wore various unbecoming 
arrangements of white whiskers, and one glance told Dimples that 
they knew a lot about God. One of the others resembled a judge. 
and he it was who spoke first. 

“You wish to go to France for the Y. M. C. A?” the latter 
inquired. 

““Yes, sir. They wouldn’t let me in at Plattsburg. I’m too 
fat, or the campis toosmall. I’d very much like to go overseas.” 

“Tt is hardly necessary to ask if you have had experience 
in promoting social entertainments and recreations.” 

The speaker smiled. Dimples’ face broke into an answer- 
ing grin. 

‘““*Entertainments!’ ‘Recreations!’ They’re my stock in 
trade. I’m an authority on all kinds of both; that’s what ails 
me.” 

Another member of the board inquired, 

‘Are you a temperate man, Mr. Dalrymple?” 

“‘Oh, no!” Dimples shook his head. ‘‘Not at all.” 

‘“What sort of—er— beverages do you drink?” 


“What have you got?” the young giant blithely asked. Noting 


that his comedy met with no mirthful response, he explained more 
seriously. ‘‘Why, I drink practically everything. I have no 
particular favorites. I dare say it’s against your rules, so 
I’ll taper off if you say so. I'd take the Keeley to get across. 
Of course I make friends easier when I’m moderately lit—any- 
body does. I’m extraordinarily cheerful when I’m that way. 
You" ve no idea how——.”’ 

“Surely you understand that we tolerate no drinking what- 
ever?” 

“No, sir; I didn’t fully understand.- I know several Christian 
young men who drink—more or less. However, that’s all right 
with me. I’ve never tried to quit drinking, so I’m sure I can.’ 

“Are you familiar with the character and the aims of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association?” One of the white-bearded 
gentlemen put this question. 

“In a general way ‘only. I knew you had a gym and a 
swimming-tank and ran some sort of a Sunday-school. It never 
appealed to me, personally, until I heard about this work you’re 
doing in France. That’s my size. That fits me like a pair of 

ts. ” 

“Do you play cards?”’ 

“Certainly. I’m lucky, too. ~ Any game the boys want, from 
brid e to black jack.” 

mean—do you play for money?” 


might be funnier : 
’ even thanaskinny one. He was mighty glad he had heard of the | 
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He had gained a pound! 
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18 } Too Fat to Fight 


“Ts that on the black list, too?” Dimples’ enthusiasm was 
slowing oozing away. Noting the falling temperature of the 
room, he confessed honestly, but with some reluctance: ‘‘I sup- 
pose I do all of the things that ordinary idle fellows do. I drink 
and gainb.e, and swear and smoke, and overeat and sleep late. 
But that doesn’t hurt me for carrying soup, does it?”’ 

No one answered this challenge; instead, he was the recipient 
of another question that caused him to squirm. 

“Would you consider yourself a moral young man?” 

Slowly the applicant shook his head. 

“To what Church do you belong?” 

“T don’t.” 

“How long since you attended divine service?” 

“A good many years, I’m afraid.” 

There followed a moment of silence; the men at the table 
exchanged glances, and into Dimples’ face there came an appre- 
hensive, hunted look. He wet his lips, then said; 

* Anyhow, you can’t accuse me of mendacity. I don’t lie. 
Now that you know the worst about me, I'd like to inventory my 
good points.” This he proceeded to do, but, in all honesty, it 
must be said that-his showing was not impressive. Never having 
given serious thought to his virtues, there were few that he could 
recall at such short notice. He concluded by saying: ‘I know I 
can make good if you'll give me a chance. I—I'll work like a 
dog, and I’ll keep the boys laughing. I won't let them get home- 
sick. I—why, gentlemen, this is my last chance! It will break 
my heart if you turn me down.” 

Not unkindly, the “judge” said, 

“We will consider your application and notify you.” 

This very kindliness of tone caused the fat man to pale. 

“T know what that means, ” he protested. “That’s Y. M. C. 
A. for ‘no.’ Let me go,’ he implored. “I'll serve. I'll stand 
the punishment. I’m strong, and I[’ll work till I drop. You 
won’t be ashamed of me, honestly.” 

“We'll notify you without delay, Mr. Dalrymple.” 

There was no more to be said.- Dimples wallowed out of the 
room with his head down. 

That night, he-walked the soft-carpeted floor of his chamber 
until very late, and when he did go to bed, it was not to sleep. 
Daylight found him turning restlessly, his eyes wide open and 
tragic. Another failure!) Within him the spirit cf sacrifice 
burned with consuming fury, but there was no outlet for it. 
Through his veins ran the blood. of a fighting family; nevertheless, 
a malicious prank of nature had doomed him to play the part 
of Falstaff or of Fatty Arbuckle. What could he do to help? 
Doubtless he could find work»for his hands in ship-yard or 
foundry, but they were soft, white hands, and they knew no trade. 
Give? He had given freely and would give mere; but everybody 
was giving. No; action called him. He belonged in the roar and 
the din of things where men’s spirit tells. 

That afternoon, he was waddling down Fifth Avenue when 
Mr. Augustus Van Loan stopped him to exclaim: 

“Good heavens, Dimples! What has happened to you?”’ 

Van Loan was a malefactor of great wealth. His name was a 
hissing upon the lips cf soap-box orators. None of his malefac- 
tions, to be sure, had ever yet been uncovered, nor were any of 
the strident-voiced orators even distantly acquainted with him, 
but his wealth was an established fact of such enormity that in 
the public eye he was suspect. 

“T’m all in,” the disconsolate mammoth mumbled, and then 
made known his sorrow. “Too fat to get in the army; too soft 
morally to get in the Y. M. C. A. I didn’t know how rotten I[ 
am. I can’t carry a gun for my country; I’m not good enough to 
lug soup to the boys who do. And, meanwhile, the Huns are 
pressing forward.” 

Van Loan eyed him shrewdly. 

“Do you feel it as badly as all that?” 

Dalrymple nodded. . 

“T don’t want to be a hero. Who ever heard of a hero with a 
waist-band like mine? No; I’d just like to help our lads grin 
and bear it, and be a big, cheerful fat brother to them.” 

Without a word Mr. Van Loan took a card from his poc ket 
and wrote a few lines thereon. 

“Take that down to the Y and tell them to send you on the 
next ship.” He handed Dimples the card, whereupon the giant 
stared at him. 

“D—d’you know that outfit?” 

“ Know it?”’ VanLoan smiled. “I’m the fellow who’s raising the 
money for them. They’ve darn near broken me, but—it’s worth 

With a gurgling shout, Dimples wrung the malefactor’s hand; 
then he bolted for the nearest taxi-stand and squeezed himself 
through a cab door. 


Ten minutes later he entered the board-room at the Y. M. C. 
A. and flung Van Loan’s card upon the table. 

“Read that!” he told the astonished occupants. 

The “judge” read and passed the card along. 

‘Where do I go from here?” Dimples demanded, in a voice of 
triumph. 

“Why,” the “judge” cleared his throat, 
for a uniform, I should say.” 


“to your tailor’s 


Late the following afternoon, as the judicial member of the 
Y examiners was leaving the building, his path was barred by a 


A rotund, mirth-provoking spectacle in his 
round red face like the 


huge, rotund figure in khaki which rose from a bench in the hall. 
It was Dalrymple. 

“T’ve been blocking traftic here for an hour,” the giant 
explained. “Look at me! _ It’s the biggest uniform in New York, 
and it was made in the shortest time.” Noting the effect his 
appearance created, he went on, “1 suppose I de lock funny, but 
—there’s nothing funny to me about it.” 

The elder man’s face grew serious. 
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“I’m beginning to believe you’ll make good,. Dalrymple. 
I hope so, for your sake and for the sake of the Association. 
If you don’t, we'll have to order you back.” 

“T’ll take that chance. You gentlemen think I’m unfit to 
wear these clothes and—maybe I was yesterday, or even this 
morning. But when I saw myself in this uniform, I took stock 
and cleaned house. I got all my bad habits together and laid 
them away in moth-balls for the duration of the war.” 

“That means something for a man like you. What induced 
you to do it?” 3 

“This.” Dimples stroked his khaki sleeve with reverent, 


bulging uniform, with his tiny overseas cap set above his 


calyx of a huge ripe berry . 


caressing fingers. “It’s almost like the real thing, isn’t it? 
Not quite, but near enough. It’s as near as I can ever get, and 
I sha’n’t do anything to disgrace it. I can shut my eyes and 
imagine it is the real thing. I don’t suppose you understand 
in the least what I’m driving at—— ” 

“T think I understand thoroughly, sir. But don’t believe for 
a moment there is anything counterfeit, anything bullet-proof 
about what you have on. You will be fighting, Dalrymple, just 


the same as the other boys; every service you perform, every word 
of cheer, every deed of kindness will be a bomb dropped back of 
the German lines. Why, man, do you know that the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. adds ten per cent. to our fighting force? It’s a 
fact; Pershing says so. If you make good, you'll be adding one 
man to every ten you meet.” 

““One man to every ten!’”? Dimples breathed. ‘‘That’s great! 
That’s more than I could have done the other way. I’m good for 
something after all.” 


It seemed impossible that a wealthy, prominent young New 
York club-man could so quickly, so utterly drop out of sight as 
did Dimples Dalrymple. One day he was in his familiar haunts, 
a rotund, mirth-provoking spectacle in his bulging uniform, with 
his tiny overseas cap set above his round red face like the calyx 


of a huge ripe berry; the next 
day he was gone, and for several 
months thereafter his world 
knew him not. 
Captain Shipp, now attached to a famous 
division awaiting cabarkation, was the first to 
hear from him. He read Dimples’ letter twice 

before passing it on. It ran as follows: 


You must be all of the above, by this time; if not, there is favoritism 
somewhere, and you ought to complain about it. Probably you’re 
wondering where I am. Well, that’s your privilege, Brig. [’m in a 
two-by-four village with a name as long as the Frisco System, and 
you’ll instantly recognize it when I tell you it has one white street and 
a million rats. There are no houses whatever. Further information 
might give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

I’ve written lots of letters back home, but this is the first.one of 
my own that I’ve had time for. I’m in the (Continued on page 95) 
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Retreat?’ 


The Inspiring 
Achievement of 
Our Marines at 
Chateau- Thierry 

By 
William 
Almon Wolff 


Color- 
bearers PRAWN BY GroKGES POR L’ IIlustration, ranis 
of The American Marine Brigade 
American 
marinep T the end of May, 1918, the Germans, having won their great 
victories of March and April, were sweeping down the 
cou eicoae valleys of the Oise and the Marne toward Paris. Their 


INPOR MATION 


purpose—their grandiose plan to end the war—was at last 
fully revealed. They had smashed Gough’s Fifth British 
Army in Picardy; they had fallen like a thunderbolt upon 
the weak joint in Flanders where the British and the Por- 
tuguese armies met; they had swept the French from the 
Chemin des Dames. The French, hurling themselves 
into the breach, had averted the ultimate disaster of 
separation from the British in the north. But in the 
little town, which must still be nameless, where the 
French headquarters were, a depression such as not 
even the black days of the Verdun attack in 1916 
had produced held complete sway. 

Here, laboring almost literally-night and day in a 
French hospital, there was an American nurse. Be- 
cause I may not tell you her true name, I shall call 
her Mary-Standish. War had long since ceased to 
be a new thing in her experience. She had known 
trying times before. She had seen France staggering 
under terrible blows, but recoiling always, shaking a 
bloody head and uttering the immortal, defiant cry 
of the men of Verdun: “‘They shall not pass!” 

Now it was different. When, for a little space, she 
was free from her work in the wards of pain, ominous, 
low-toned talk came to her ears. Could nothing stop 
the Germans? It seemed not. They were coming 
on. Every hour the thunder of their guns was louder. 
Every hour the gray wave came nearer. French 
officers, weary-eyed, exhausted, shrugged their shoulders. 
Paris was doomed. All the lives that Ypres had cost had 
been wasted, for the Channel ports, too, must go. And 
when men talked of a new line—beyond Paris—of a re- 
organization in the south of France and of waiting for Pershing 
and his Americans to be ready, they were greeted with tired, 
patient, pitiful looks. The end was near. France had made her 
last effort. She had given all she had to give, lost all she had 
to lose. And her all was not enough. Help might be coming— 
but it would come too late. Mary Standish remembered a 
speech Lloyd-George—some one said it was Lloyd-George—had 
made, in which he had said that the epitaph of the war would 
be those tragic words: “Too late.” 
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staff-officers, of the men who knew—who could read the inner 
meaning of the ever-growing roar of battle that never 
ceased, who understood the tragic significance of the commu- 


in Belleau Wood 


A gloom, a depression such as she had 
never known, weighed down the spirits of 
Mary Standish. Hope had died. The 
wounded? The sight of them, as she minis- 
tered to them, the heroism with which they 
bore their indescribable agonies tore her as 
keenly as on the first day of her work in a 
war-hospital. But it was not ° 
the wounded who depressed 
her. She had grown 
accustomed to them. 
It was the hope- 
lessness. of 
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(Above) 

Brig.-Gen. Alber- 
tus W. Catlin, who 
commanded a regiment of our 
marines at Chiateau-Thierry, 


June 1, 1918 


American marines 
leaving for the 


French front 
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She found herself in a shambles—a place of biitoe such as all 
she had seen of this war had failed to teach her to dream this 
world could hold. For three days and three nights she worked, 
snatching ten minutes of sleep as she leaned against a wall from 
time to time. Shells were falling all about. German 
air-planes, flying overhead, saw the red cross that 
marked a hospital, and hailed the target joyously., 
Wounded men came in so fast that there was no hope 
of caring for allof them. Ambulance after ambulance 
was waved on at the door, despite the sentence of 
death that was passed by the gesture upon the men 
it carried. - 

The details of those days and nights, Mary Standish 
will never be able toremember. But when the order 
for the evacuation came, after three days, she put her 
hand to her aching head and found that she still wore 
the sodden, shapeless thing that had been her hat. She 
went out, staggering, reeling from sheer exhaustion, 
physical, spiritual, emotional, into the smoke-filled 
air. The roar of the advancing battle 
filled her ears. Sun and blue sky were 
hidden by the smoke of the fires 
the German shells had lighted in 
thetown. And allabout her there 
was the confusion, the horrid din 
of a retreat that had become 
a flight. 

French guns went rumbling 
by. Poilus, blood-stained 
bandages about their 
heads, stole rides upon 
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Inhabitants 


of Chateau- their carriages. And, 
Thierry going to heads bowed upon their 
greet their American 


liberators' 


niques that told 
of the ever- 
receding line of 
the fighting. 

The order came for 
the evacuation of the 
hospital. Mary Stand- 
ish saw the men who 
were in her charge into the ambulances that were to 
carry them further from the front. Her own orders 
took her to Chateau-Thierry—ChAateau-Thierry, span- 
ning the Marne, the sacred Marne, where Joffre had, 
‘as men had for four terrible years believed, forever 
turned back the German hordes from Paris and the 
heart of France. 

German shells were falling in Ch&teau-Thierry when she 
arrived. A rubble of brick and stone lay in the long main street. 
And through the town there passed, away from the fighting, 
toward Paris, a stream of camions, of guns, of wounded men 
who were able to make their slow way rearward. The French 
were in retreat. Already, in the brief space of Mary Standish’s 
journey from the headquarters town, there had come a vital, a 
terrible, an ominous change. The Germans were coming, swiftly, 
inev itably. A new battle of the Marne was developing, and 
dared not hope for such a miracle as old 
-had wrought in 1914. 

{ ‘She went into the new hospital to which she was A part of 


marines burying 
German dead in France 
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American marines in the Fourth of July parade in Paris, hailed 
by the citizens as the saviors of the capital 


breasts, other men plodded on, utterly spent and weary, 
holding their places grimly in the clogged road that led 
to what might still, for a few hours or days, be deemed 
to be safety. 

Mary Standish caught her breath in horror and 
sheer pity at the things she saw. She went out of 
Ch&teau-Thierry toward Paris in an ambulance. It 
was a flight, not a retreat, that she saw—and saw 
for the first time. Rifles that had been flung away 
lay all along the road, packs, all the impedimenta 
that soldiers carry. Her mind flew back to Zola’s 
descriptions of the débdcle of 1870. These French- 
men had given up. They had done their best, had 
given to the utmost, and. in spite of them, the Prus- 
sian was to have his way. And—she knew these 
men. She had lived with them, nursed them, seen 
them suffer and die for this France of theirs that 
now they were ready to yield to the invader. She 


men had never, since time began, been called upon 
to bear. She knew the quality of their heroism; she 
knew them as men of the same breed as those who 
2t Verdun had faced steel with their bared breasts, who, on 
the summit of Mount Kemmel, in April, had fought until 
the last man died. 

And now these men—these Frenchmen whom she loved, whom 
she put above all the men she had ever known or dreamed of, by 
reason of what she knew of them—had given up. They had 
fought thei: fight. Mary Standish’s head sank. Sobs shook her; 
tears blinded her so that she could not look before her and see 
what might be upon the Paris road. 

And then she roused herself. She was conscious, suddenly, 
of a change in the appearance of the Frenchmen who were press- 
ing on, away from Chateau-Thierry. They had ceased to plod 
along, wearily, steadily, as the men a quarter of a mile behind 

: : had done. They began to gather in little groups and stare along 
the Germans had been driven out : the road. The ambulance stopped, drew (Continued on Page 110) 


had seen them suffer, without a cry, agonies such as - 
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The Passionate 
ilgrim 


ENRY CALVERLY, of an 
inconstant and erratic na- 
ture, but possessing marked musi- 
cal and literary talent (as a youth 
he published a volume of short 
sketches that was highly ac- 
claimed), was brought up in the Chi- 
cago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was 
associated with Humphrey Weaver, a 
man of an inventive turn of mind, in 
the ownership of a weekly paper. 
When twenty-one, he married Cecily 
Hamlin, the daughter of an American 
adventuress who later became the wife 
of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, mur- 
dered her husband during a violent 
altercation. Cecily, the sole witness of 
the tragedy, was so overcome at the 
trial that Henry abducted her. They 
were discovered after a fortnight; the 
trial was resumed, but Cecily died a 
few weeks later. Madame Watt was 
acquitted and went to live in a stone 
house resembling a castle that she 
built in a lonely spot on Lake 
Michigan. Henry served six 
months in the penitentiary for ob- 
struction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some 
years but finally turns up in a small 
Mid-Western city under the name 
of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work 
on a newspaper. He soon finds 
himself becoming interested in Mary Maloney, 
a bookkeeper who lives in his boarding-house, 
and is somewhat disturbed by the thought of 
disloyalty to Cecily’s memory. At the office, 
his eccentric behavior and absent-minded 
manner arouse the interest particularly of Mr. 
Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s “‘ morgue,” and Margie Daw, a 
special writer, a woman who has already had two husbands. By 
searching among Henry’s effects she penetrates the “Stafford” 
disguise and resolves to get the story from his own lips. 

Through Humphrey Weaver, Madame Watt’s lawyers get in 
touch with Henry. Madame is anxious to see him. He decides to 
go to her, and gets leave from Mr. Listerly, the publisher of the 
paper. He finds the woman mentally deranged, but anxious to 
make atonement, by the payment of money, for the suffering she 
has caused him. Henry indignantly rejects the proposition and 
rushes away. On his return to his post, he finds a check for 
twenty thousand dollars from Madame Watt’s lawyers, with a 
strong plea not to send it back. To use the money is for him out 
of the question. On an impulse, he offers it to Mary Maloney, 
who has a man waiting to marry her. Of course she will not take 


XI 
OF MAYORS AND MEN FROM MARS. 


R. HITT stood before the drug store, looking now 

out at the street traffic, now at the man called 

Stafford. They had just come down in the elevator. 

He had spoken. He was speaking mow—suggesting 
a bite of supper. And Stafford—his secret knowledge that the 
man was in reality Henry Calverly burned within his breast; 
he could hardly trust his tongue—Stafford (he must think 
“Stafford” hard, or he’d surely say the other) was remarking 
something about interviewing the mayor. Mr. Hitt couldn’t 
leave him alone. He made talk. 

“You were saying—oh, yes; the mayor. There’s a character! 
He will interest you. If you’ve a few moments, I’d like to show 
you-; Only four or five blocks. You can transfer from there 
to the hill cars.” 
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The Honorable Tim flopped down on his hands and knees 


it. Henry is profoundly depressed and craves for solitude. He 
takes an apartment in the building where Margie Daw lives. 
At the office, Mr. Winterbeck, the city editor, gives him his first 
reportorial assignment. It is to interview the mayor, Tim Mac- 
Intyre, about the arrangements for the unveiling of the Cantey 
Memorial. James H. Cantey was a power in the city, and his 
estate is chief owner of the County Railways system and the paper 
on which Henry works. 


The man Stafford seemed hardly to care where he went. 
He had a cold, he said. And pains in his back. Mr. Hitt suggest- 
ed aspirin. They walked across town, out of the business sections, 
into a region of tenements, small shops, unkempt children 
playing on sidewalks and pavements, and innumerable saloons. 
They stood on a corner. Mr Hitt pointed up at a cluttered 
fire-escape two floors above one of the saloons. 

“Tim MacIntyre—the mayor, you know—lived up here. 
The father was a truckman—drank himself to death. The 
mother died a little after him. Tim was ambitious. As was his 
sister. They were a bright pair. Tim got himself through high 
school somehow, and put his sister through a business college. 
She became a stenographer in the County Railways office. Later, 
she worked for James H. Cantey himself. Then she married— 
a young clerk, who has done very well, I understand. She lives 
on the hill now. And Tim is mayor. He hasn’t kept up. Some- 
thing of a drunkard. Yet he is bright. He’ll interest you. The 
machine he has built utterly controls the city.” 
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Choe! pa, 
and started about the room, picking up a sheet at a time 


Twenty minutes later, Calverly stood before the mansion of 
the Honorable Timothy J. MacIntyre, on the hill. There must 
have been an acre of sloping lawn. The house was big, of pressed 
brick, with carved mahogany about the windows and about the 
front door. There was a mahogany bay on either side of the 
door. Something not unlike a rose-window, of stained glass and 
steel, set off the second story. The roof was covered with red 
tiles. It was a house meant to be impressive, to dominate. 

The doorman—he wore a blue uniform, with a striped yellow 
vest—led the caller up-stairs. In a rear “study,” behind an 
enormous flat mahogany desk, nervous eyes shifting brightly 
about the room, sat the mayor himself. 

The wavy hair, worn rather long, was almost jet black; a 
thick lock of it had slinped down over the high white forehead, 
suggesting familiar pictures of Napoleon. Indeed, the man 
looked a little like the great adventurer-emperor. His chin wes 
drawn in, his brows were knit, as if to complete the picture. And 
when he rose and, with what was perhaps intended for courtly 
gravity, motioned Calverly to the armchair by the desk, despite 
the wrinkled gray suit he wore, he managed to convey an im- 
pression that he was trying to stand like Napeleon. 

There was a tray on the table, with glasses, a bottle of whisky, 
and a soda-siphon. The mayor’s cheeks were flushed. His 
skin was oddly delicate. He was an alert, nervous man, despite 
his pose. He pushed the tray toward his caller, then poured 
out a big drink for himself. 

“T’m killing a cold,” he announced, in something the manner 
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of one who addresses a public meeting. 
“See here, my friend; you’re coughing 
yourself. Have a bit. It’s the real stuff, 
from the old country. Iimport it in the 
wood.” 

Calverly, in declining, studied the man 
with quickening interest. 

“You’re from the News,” pursued the 
mayor. Calverly bowed. ‘You'll be a 
new man here. I know all the newspaper 
boys, you see; and they know me. I 
was a reporter once myself. We get on. 
We see things alike. There’s ne such help 
in developing a city and making it known 
as clever newspaper men. And you'll find 
you can do well here. There’s odd jobs 
to be picked up—for your spare time, of 
course. You'll find you’ll draw close to 
big men in this city. We’ve got ’em. “And 
they’ll treat you right. If they don’t, you 
come straight to me. I’ve got my hand 
on the pulse of the town. For that matter, 
of the state, too. They daren’t ignore me.”’ 
He poured out another drink, tossed it 
down. “There’s a big man coming up 
here this evening. Harvey O’Rell. Met 
him yet? No? You will, then. You must 
know O’Rell. He’s general manager of County 
Railways. And he comes to me—as mayor and 
asman. Understand? Very able. Great ex- 
ecutive. A power here. But he comes to me. 
They all come to me. And remember this: 
Tim MacIntyre takes care of his friends. Tim 
never forgets.” He paused, mopped his moist 
forehead, drank. 

Calverly, speaking abruptly, with a 
touch of eagerness, said, 

“The Cantey Memorial is to be 
unveiled——” 

“Oh, now, there was a great man— 
James H. Cantey! He was my friend 
and my benefactor. He owned this 
city. And ruled it wisely, kindly. A 
great-hearted gentleman. And he 
made the ideal ruler, a benevolent 
despot. You can’t govern a city with 
a town meeting. There must be authority, power to act. So- 
called democracy has broken down. It is the big men who rule 
us, the men of vision and power, the builders of our railways, 
our factories, our banks. ‘How could it be otherwise? Nature 
is an unending struggle.” The Honorable Tim drank again. 
“Now listen to me: I propose to put power into your hands. 
Power! That’s what I think of you. I see friendship in your 
face. When I see friendship, I give it back in kind. Now listen: 
This is a tip from the innermost councils. From what they call 
the Big Cinch.” He fell into a defensive whine. ‘‘ Well, suppose 
it is the Big Cinch! There has to be one, doesn’t there? All the 
serious vested interests of a great city can’t be left at the mercy 
of any stray agitator, can they? No. Well, listen to this: Buy 
County Railways. Buy now; put in every cent you can scrape 
up. But buy this week. Do just that, and next week you'll be 
a rich man. Got any money? No? Well then, to show that 
friendship is no idle word with me, I’ll carry you for ten thousand. 
Why, certainly! Do it as easy as not. You get me, don’t you? 
County Railways is cutting a melon next week. And we’ve 
got the stock down. New Yorkisinonit. I’min heavy. Within 
a week from to-night—within five days—this is confidential, 
mind, in friendship—I’ll be tucking away something between 
fifty and eighty thousand. Not a bad little turnover. You see 
they have to come to me. O’Rell has to tell me. He can’t 
hide a thing from me. Do you see why? Because, if he tried 
it, I’d go over his head. The Cantey estate can’t hide it from me. 
My boy ”’—he pushed back his chair, got unsteadily up, clutched at 
the desk, and stood swaying there—‘‘ my boy, I’ve been success- 
ful. They call me a rich man now. It’s right. I’m a rich man. 
I’ll tell you how I’ve done it. I’ve been smart. I’ve had power. 
I’ve used power. To-day I’m the biggest man in this end of 
the state. And they all know. Let ’em try to fool me; let ’em 
break faith just once—O’Rell, or these bankers here, or the 
contractors—and I’ll get ’em in a day. I’d go over their heads, 
over all their heads. I’d turn the Cantey estate loose on ’em. 
I could do it. Even the Cantey property has to come to me. 
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That’s where I was smart, right at the beginning. I've got a toe 
in the crack of the Cantey door. Get that? That’s where I was 
smart tweive years ago. I tell you, I’ve got a toe in the crack 
of the Cantey door. They’re afraid of me—the whole bunch! 
Understand? They're afraid of me! Of me! There was some- 
thing else—something I wanted to say—oh, yes—now about 
this sp2ech.” 

He .umbled about the desk, gathered up the sheets, turned, 
stumbled, dropped them. They scattered all about the floor. 
Calverly sprang to pick them up. The Honorable Tim flopped 
down on his hands and knees and started about the room, pick- 
ing up a sheet at atime. Calverly heard a sound and glanced 
up. In the door stood a large man. frowning down at them. 

MacInty re Was saying, as he crawled about: 

“Buy County Reilwa: You see I’m trusting you with a 
sacred confidence. That a s the kind of friend Iam. Un’ner- 
stand? I’m trus’in’ you!” 

Calverly stepped aside, embarrassed, looking from one to the 
other. MacIntyre caught sight of the newcomer, sat back on 
the floor, said, with dignity: 

“Dropped my speech, Max. 
call him Max. Max O’Rell. 
But I call him Max.” 

Mr. O’Rell proved himscli a men of decision. 
Calverly. 

“Come out here!” Then, in the hall, added. “Who are you?” 

“I’m from the Vews.” 

“You have no business here 
now.” 

“T was shown up.” 

“You'd better go. And see that 
you keep your head shut.” 

Mr. O’Rell returned to the study, 
closed the door. and, leaving the 
Honorable Tim on the floor, called 
up the News office. Mr. Listerly 
had gone to New York, it seemed 
—would be back to-morrow eve- 
ning. He spoke then to Mr. Win- 
terbeck. Said: 

“Harvey O’Rell speaking. Who 
is this man you sent up to Mayor 
MaclIntyre’s’” 

“ 4 new man, name of Stafford.” 

“What do you know about his 
discretion?” 

“Very little. But I think he’s 


all right.” 
“An awkward situation has 
arisen here. It would be muchthe - 


best thing not to let that fellow 
write hisimpressions. I'll get hold 
of Tutterville and have him do a 
story for you at once. What is it 
you wanted? ... General comments 
from the mayor apropos of the Cantey 
Memorial celebration? I'll have that for 
you by ten o'clock.” 
Sam Tutterville was press-agent for County 
Railways. 
Winterbeck gave a very brief moment to 


He chuckled. “I 
Name’s Harvey. 


That’s all.” 
Little joke. 


He said to 


thought. O’Rell was not a mzn you spoke 
carelessly to. Then he said, in his quick, de- 
cisive way: 


“Thank you. Don’t trouble. We shall 
have the monument story well enough covered. 
Good-by.” 

When the new reporter came into the city 
room half an hour later, he dropped down at 
one of the long desks. The city editor looked 
intently at him, considered calling him over, but finally let him 
alone. The man had a far-away look. He began writing at 
once, writing hard. 

What on carth could have brought O’Rell to the point of 
calling up direct? Had the man Stafford done some outrageous 
thing? Or had the Honorable Tim gone on the war-path? 
Fither was possible. But in either event, direct dictation from 
the mighty O’Rell stirred the blood. It was the first time. Per- 
haps Mr. Listerly had to take it from County Railways as from 
the banking crowd. Winterbeck himself didn’t like the feeling 
of it. 

It was after eleven when the man Stafford came over to Win- 


It read: “Dear Miss Daw: I m ill here ne 


haven't any ‘phone 


terbeck’s horseshoe desk. He looked wan, indifferent; 
a good deal. 
“Tve written some stuff about the mayor—” he began. 
Winterbeck said: 
‘Leave it here. That’ll be all for to-night.” 

He began skimming the interview, but was drawn quickly 
into a close reading. After two pages, he went back and edited 
the copy himself in pencil. Here and there he cut a phrase or 
a sentence, but most of it stood intact. 

After he had turned the last page, he looked up at the ceiling 
intently and drummed with nervous fingers on the desk. It 
was the most difficult moment so far in the life of Frank Winter- 
beck—a moment of high decision. 

Stafford, whoever, whatever he might be, wrote like a man 
from Mars. His detachment from the familiar web of life seemed 
positively inhuman. He had written what one never writes— 
the truth—reaching a climax in the scene of the mayor sprawling 
on the floor and the entrance of O’Rell, and concluding with 
that gentleman’s final rough orders in the hall. 

“So County Railways are cutting a melon next week, are 
they?” mused Winterbeck. “That’ s why they’ve been running 
the stock down. And Tim’s in on it. In so deep he can afford 
to throw away ten thousand or so on a reporter. ” 

It wasn’t criminal evidence exactly; but it was unquestion- 
ably accurate. 

“Tt will kill Tim,” Winterbeck reflected. ‘But that’s a good 

act.” He scrawled his initials on the first page, 
thrust the manuscript into a carrier, and shot it 
» down the tube. 


coughed 


XII 


INDICATING THAT A MAN FROM MARS WOULD 
FARE RATHER BETTER IN CONFINING 
HIS ACTIVITIES TO THAT PLANET 


Tue Honorable Tim MacIntyre, on the fol- 
lowing morning, looked over the News in bed. 
Nearly four columns of page three he found 
devoted to himself. The headings disturbed 
him. What he read beneath dis- 
turbed him more. 

It wasn’t until he got into 
his slippers and went into the 
bathroom to shave that the 

‘ force of the picture began to 

. strike him. That quiet, green 

young fellow.was making him 

, ridiculous. He didn’t like it. 

r He’d see about it. He’d settle 

f that young fellow. He’d show 

* him who was running this 
town. 

Still, the significance of the 
printed picture was trickling 
—slowly—into his conscious- 
ness. It was very quietly 
handled, all that about Coun- 
ty Railways, but he couldn’t 
possibly have said it. Not he. 
It was the sort of thing people 
wouldn’t understand. Or was 
it? He went back to the bed- 

id ry room and read that part again, 
the lather drying unpleasantly 
aot on his face. 

Then he rushed back into 
his study and snatched up the 
telephone. His impulse had 
been to call up O’Rell. But 
County Railways was Cantey 


this job was too big for Harvey. 
estate; the News was Cantey estate; in a sense, O’Rell and 
Listerly were rival department heads. O’Rell would never 
admit that; but Listerly would be inclined to take a posi- 
tion on it. He considered calling Listerly, then reconsidered. 
He had his dignity to consider, his position. And he mustn’t 


let Listerly draw him. Yet he must act quickly. They'd 
have the grand jury down on him before night if he didn’t 
look out. 

The telephone-bell was ringing. 
frightened the mayor. 
down hard on the paper. 


It was O’Rell. His tone 
O’Rell was blazing, was for coming 
MacIntyre said expansively: 


rr www wy 


Margie went into the bedroom, curling up comfortably at the foot of the bed, and surveyed her ques with an 
approving bob of her pretty head 


“You keep quiet, Harvey. Leave it to me. I’ll handle the 
fool.” After which, he sat shaking. 

Scarcely an hour later—it was between nine and ten—Frank 
Winterbeck was awakened out of a sound sleep by a messenger- 
boy bearing a note from John Milhenning, the mayor’s secre- 
tary, requesting the editor to come at once to the city attorney’s 
office. Winterbeck sent a verbal refusal and went back to bed. 

The mayor kept his house until eleven. Serious men came and 
went, a number of them. The city attorney called up at short 
intervals. 

Listerly, it appeared, was on the train, couldn’t be reached. 

Harvey O’Rell sat in the mayor’s study from nine o’clock 
until his honor left, hovering over the telephone. By half-past 
ten, County Railways had jumped from one-twenty-two and 
three-quarters to one-thirty-seven, and was still rising. Every 
small gambler in town who so much as knew the way to a broker’s 
office was buying: Over the wires came the word that New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston were buying. The melon was already 
assured of a wide, almost democratic distribution. 

““There’s this to consider,” said O’Rell. ‘‘They’re running 
wild. They won’t know when to stop. It won’t stand more 
than one-forty to forty-three. If they put it to a hundred and 
forty-five, we can start selling. Sell ’em all they can carry away. 
Bound to be a reaction then.” 

He said this as much as anything to cheer up the mayor. It 
had already been necessary to take his liquor away. 

But MacIntyre collapsed in his swivel chair. They let him 
have a drink of whisky then, just to keep him going. 

He revived quickly. At eleven, he sent John Milhenning out 
for the mayor’s automobile. And ordering them all to mark 
time until his return, he disappeared. 

The nature of his errand had its points of interest. Some 
fifty-odd miles away, on his great country place, lived Senator 
Painter, the richest man in the state, one of the most powerful 
men in the United States. The Painter money flowed unrecog- 
nized into hundreds of solid business enterprises, into banks, 
insurance companies, traction interests, railroads, and hotels, 


A corps of skilful and subservient lawyers appeared for it here 
and there on boards of directors. 

Senator Painter and James H. Cantey had been friends— 
the one, shrewd, reflective, born to be a background figure, a 
manipulator of puppets; the other, bold, dynamic. Their 
interests had interlocked in a hundred ways. Though County 
Railways was Cantey estate, there was Painter money in it and 
a Painter man or two on the board. There was Painter money 
even in the News—a fact known to few. And Painter influence, 
always quiet and unseen, reached into the private councils of 
nearly every bank in the city. 

William H. Painter, as it happened, had sat for twelve years 
in the Senate of the United States as an old-school Republican, 
almost a War Republican. Tim MacIntyre and his crowd 
were Democrats. The city, in fact, had been Democratic for 
fourteen years. But it is money, after all, that rules; and money 
has no party. So it was to Senator Painter, as to a final boss 
of bosses, that the Honorable Tim rushed in his dire extremity. 


Mr. Listerly picked up a copy of the News at noon in the 
Pittsburgh station as he came through, and read that third-page 
matter in the dining-car, folded it back, and propped it against 
the water-bottle. After which, deliberately enough, back in the 
observation-car, he wrote two telegrams and had the porter 
drop them off for him. The one to his broker read simply, 


Sell County Rys 


The other, to Frank Winterbeck, read, 
Meet me at the Junction four-fifteen. 


“Have a cigar,” said the chief to Winterbeck. “‘ Keep the dust 
out of your throat. Been a dusty trip. Never saw the country 
so dry in spring. Who wrote the story?” 

“Stafford.” 

“Hm. Thought so. Brilliant young man.” 

““You told me once not to go after MacIntyre until I got the 
goods on him. This thing came out of the clear ony. I sent 
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Stafford for the usual palaver, re the unveiling. He came back 
and wrote this. It’s the goods on Tim, all right. It’s unanswer- 
able. And now, Mr. Listerly, I want your permission to follow 
it up. This hooks up with all that old stuff we’ve had on Tim. 
I want tc go after him, make a job of it. He’s a crook.” 

yes; he’s that.” 

“We can break him.” 

Mr. Listerly considered this. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “‘yes; go ahead.” 

By eight that evening, Winterbeck had his follow-up story 
planned in detail—three of his best men were out on the case— 
when Mr. Listerly strolled out and sat on a corner of the horse- 
shoe desk. 

‘Got a little disappointment for you, Frank,” he said. 

He tossed a typed paragraph on the desk. 

Winterbeck snatched it up and read: 


The News yesterday, during the absence of the publisher from the 
city, published a story purporting to be an interview with Mayor 
T. J.. MacIntyre that was, on its face, libelous, scurrilous, utterly 
false. It was written by a new member of the staff who, needless to 
say, has been discharged. 

The publisher of the News deeply regrets that this paper should 
have been made, for one day, the vehicle for so malicious an assault, 
apparently instigated by interests outside the city, on the character 
of our mayor. Personally, and in the name of the paper, I hereby 
apologize to Mr. MacIntyre, and further beg to assure him that the 
News hereby pledges to him its continued unqualified support. 

(Signed) R. B. Lister ty, Publisher. 


Winterbeck’s face slowly paled. 

“T had dinner with Oswald Qualters at the club just now.” 
Thus Mr. Listerly. ‘‘He made it plain that we’ve got to do this. 
We're to run it in a box not less than three columns wide above 
the middle line of page one to-morrow. All editions.” 

Oswald Qualters was known as attorney for all the local 
Painter interests. 

“Painter doesn’t own the News,” snapped Winterbeck. 

“Only part of it, Frank. But with a word he could call our 
loans, tie up our next delivery of paper, throw us on the town.”’ 

“Tt vrouldn’t help him much to wreck the property.” 

“No; but he could install another publisher and another 
staff.” 

Winterbeck reached for a sheet of copy-paper, wrote his 
resignation, to go into effect the moment that the apology was 
sent to the composing-room, silently handed it to his chief. 

It was after he had read it that Mr. Listerly gave his first 
faint display of feeling. He sighed. 

“Frank,” he said, “don’t do this. Think it over. You’re taking 
it too hard. A newspaper, after all, is a piece of property. We 
have no right to make it a vehicle for our personal notions. ”’ 

“Ts that thing going down?” asked Winterbeck. 

‘““Why—yes; we have no choice about that.” 

“Then you'll have to O. K. it yourself, Mr. Listerly.”’ 

Ten minutes later, the city editor was gone—for good; and a 
man from the telegraph-desk was sitting in his place. 

Mr. Listerly sighed a number of times during the evening. 
The man Stafford was mildly on his mind. He had lunched 
with Guard in New York, and had listened, to the verge of 
boredom, to praise of that young man. Guard was ready to 
plan publication of the Cantey biography, and was keen to give 
Stafford a try at the job. As a matter of fact, Mr. Listerly 
recalled that he had promised to put this through. Guard - 
couldn’t hold him to it, of course. Though he had been curiously 
insistent, had made quite a point of it. And the promise had 
passed. Mr. Listerly wavered, during the evening, in regard 
to this. He even sent out inquiries regarding Stafford, but the 
man had disappeared, apparently, off the face of the earth. 
No one had seen him for twenty-four hours. Abel Timothy, 
who seemed interested to the point of curiosity, looked up the 
address Winterbeck had—an obscure boarding-house away out 
Peck Avenue by the lumber-yards. But a telephoned inquiry 
brought the report that Mr. Stafford had packed up and left 
the evening before without a word. He had acted queerly on 
— occasions. The landlady felt relieved to be rid of 

im. 

Mr. Listerly decided then that the man, by his own actions, 
was releasing him from any slight moral obligation he may have 
incurred in the chat with Guard. He’d consider giving the job 
to Hitt, think it over a few days; there wasn’t any great hurry. 
The old boy was wild to do it. He’d be safe, if uninspired. 

Guard had been rather extravagant, anyway. 

At this point, Mr. Listerly dismissed the Stafford person from 
his mind as a nuisance. 


XII 
THE TIDE OF LIFE RUNS LOW. 


Marcie Daw slipped into her boyish blue coat, pulled down 
on her head her little felt hat, opened the door of her apartment. 
It was eleven in the morning. Miss Daw’s day was about to 
begin. 

A folded paper lay on the sill. Her name was on it, writteh in 
pencil in a small, even hand. Quickly she opened it. It read: 


Dear Miss Daw: 
I’m ill here and haven’t any phone. Would you be willing to send 
a doctor to 321? 
H. SraFrorp. 


She stepped back into her minute living-room, pressed a finger 
to her lips. No note had lain there when she took in her morning 
paper, an hour earlier. “Here” and “321” must mean this 
very building! So he had come! 

She was glad he was ill; it put him quite in her hands. There 
were problems to be worked out; in her eagerness the other day, 
she hadn’t bothered to consider them. But now that he was 
unexpectedly, actually here— 

She went up to 321, on the floor next above, tapped softly, 
then tried the door. It opened. She slipped in and quickly 
closed it behind her. It was just as well not to be seen coming 
in here. 

It was one of the furnished apartments. There was a golden- 
oak table, a stuffy, upholstered chair, an ornate rocker, a picture 
or two—a print of an English cathedral, another of sheep on a 
road, the familiar platter, toad and crying child—a worn carpet 
rug. A shabby traveling-bag stood open on a chair. The one 
window here in the living-room gave on a court, facing other 
windows. This was awkward. She listened a moment, and 
heard heavy, hoarse breathing; he was in the bedroom, asleep. 
She crossed quickly to the window and drew down the shade. 

A photograph stood on the table in a silver frame—a delicately 
pretty girl of nineteen or twenty. She studied it. It was a little 
old fashioned—the ballooning sleeves of five or six years back, 
and stiff linen collar, and severe ‘“‘sailor” straw hat. It was— 
it must have been—his dead wife. 

Then, a thought breathless, her color up a little, her eyes very 
bright, she advanced to the bedrocm door. 

He was stretched out in bathrobe and slippers, unshaven, 
longish hair tousled, haggard of face. He was deeply flushed— 
fever,.surely. And his bronchial passages were choked so that 
he breathed with difficulty. He went off now into a paroxysm 
of coughing. 

His eyes opened. He didn’t seem to take-in at first that she 
was standing beside the bed. Then he tried to speak. She 
thought he said, 

““Oh, I didn’t mean to make you come here.” 

“That’s all right,” said she. She was surprised, even nettled, 
at her own breathlessness, told herself that there was no sense in 
letting herself get stirred up. 

She laid her hand on his hot forehead. It soothed him. She 
went then to the bathroom, wrung out a towel in cold water, and 
laid that on his head. 

“Looks like grippe,” said she. ‘‘Do you ache?” 

His reply was a‘moan. Then he said, “‘ Will you tell them at 
the office?” And went into another fit of coughing. 

With a tightening of her nerves and an even higher color, she 
sank on the edge of the bed, sat there, pressed the towel about 
his temples. 

So he didn’t know that he was in disgrace! She glanced 
about the room; there was no sign of the morning paper. And 
he couldn’t have seen hers. 

She rummaged through her pockets. 

“Now listen,” she said: ‘I’m going to send a doctor right 
up here. You'll need a nurse, too.”” He seemed to protest at 
this. ‘‘You’ve got to be taken care of. Please leave it to me. 
Somebody’s got to get your food and things. And I’m gcing to 
leave my key here on the bureau. If you feel up to walking 
down the stairs again, I want you to use my rooms. The air’s 
better there. I’ll explain that to the doctor. And I’ll look you 
up for a minute at supper-time.” 

She returned to her own rooms and telephoned her doctor. 
It was characteristic that she did tell him that the sick man and 
the nurse were to have free use of her apartment. And she 
accounted for him simply as a friend of hers. 

She hid away the mcrning News in a bureau drawer. 

At the office, she found old Mr. Upham, deep in work at his 
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desk by the window. For a moment, at the sight of him, she 
compressed her lips. She purposely left the door wide open. 
At every sound along the passage, she glanced up. 

At length, she heard a slow, heavy step, leaned back, irresolute, 
bent forward again, and, making a pretense of adjusting her type- 
writer, looked sidelong at the door. 


“Well.” she said, in as matter-of-fact a voice as she could manage, “there it is. You've got to know it™ 


there, hat pushed back off his wide forehead, unlighted cigar 
in mouth. He removed the cigar, raised his eyebrows, loqked 
as if he might, under very slight pressure, come in. 

She shook her head and, with her lips, framed the words: 
“Not now. Later.” 

He lingered. _ She glanced toward Mr. Upham, then moved 


The portly person of Abel Timothy appeared and paused .. swiftly to the door and said, low, . 
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“T guess I can let you alone all right.” 


“T’l! try to be at Philippe’s about five.” 

““Of course,”’ he said, “if you really want things to go on like 
this, I guess I can be as good a sport as the next fellow.” 

“Not here,” she murmured. “Keep your head, Abe.” And 
returned to her work. 

In a corner alcove at Philippe’s, they had a drink. 

“Now look here, Marge,” said he. “I’ve been willing 
enough—— ” 

“I’m not paiticularly strong for that ‘Now look here,’ ” 
said she. 

“T can’t figure it out, Marge. 
hostile.” 

“No; I’m not hostile, Abe.” She was fingering her glass, 
thinking hard. She had a delicate course to steer. She knew 
that any single superfluous word might start endless com- 
plications. It was a rule of her life neve: to tell an unnecessary 
lie. This was the sort of situation, she decided, in which you 
told the necessary lie as directly as possible and let it go at that. 

“Ves; that’s it. You're hostile.” 

“Listen, Abe: You’re looking at me wrong—all wrong. I’m 
not your property. I never was. I’m a hard-working girl. 
I’m changeable. I have moods ‘ 

““*Moods!’ ” This was a bitter exclamation. 

“Ves; moods. There are times—you ought to know that, 
Abe—when I simply have to be alone. This is one of those 
times. I must—I will—be let alone. I’m fond of you, but = 

ae ‘But!’ ” 

“Ves; but— Now, Abe, another thing: It oughtn’t to be 
difficult, but it is—a little. It’s difficult, because I’m afraid I 
know just the train of thought it’s going to start in your mind. 
And you'll be wrong. Abe, I’ve lost my key.” 

“Oh,” he muttered, after a long silence, ‘‘that!” 

“No; not that! 
It’s perfectly sim- 
ple, natural. If 
you can bring : TP 
yourself to think 
sensibly for just = 
one minute, you'll 
see how simple it 
is. A coincidence, 
yes. Ido want to 
be alone. 
tired of men fora 
while. Tired even 
of you, Abe. If 
you want me to 
be fond of you, 
you'll accept that 
and wait me out. 

I can’t help how 

I feel. And now, 

at this same time, 

I’ve lost my key. 

I’ve got to tell 

you, no matter 

what elaborate 

unpleasant 

stories you work up in your 
own mind. Because I haven’t 
any key.” She spread her 
hands. “I can’t get in to-night. 
I simply haven't got it.” 

For a long time he stared at 
the threadbare table-cloth, 
tolling the cigar round and 
round in a corner of his wide 
mouth. Then he muttered 
again, 

“T guess you'll get in all right!” 

Shia Abe, you are making it hard for me even to be fond 
of you.” 

He looked at her, smiled unpleasantly, drew out his key-ring, 
and furtively glancing about to see if a waiter was near 
detached a key and tossed it to her. 

She quietly put it in her pocket. 

‘*Abe,”’ she said, “I’ve simply got to believe that you’ll laugh 
yourself at this ugly mood of yours when you’ve had an hour 
to think it over. I can’t, even to protect your feelings, stay 


There’s a difference. You're 


locked out of my own rooms.” 
But all he said, and this was just before they parted, out on the 
main street, was, 


A week later, at the end of an afternoon, Margie came brightly 
into her apartment, called a cheerful greeting, drcpped her coat 
and hat on the living-room table, tidied her hair, and then 
went into the bedroom, curling up comfortably at the foot of 
the bed, and surveyed her patient, who was propped up on 
pillows (hets and his) at the other end of the bed, with an 
approving bob of her pretty head. He put down his book and 
smiled wanly. 

“Tt’s a pretty good job,” said she thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nobody 
ever shaved pneumonia quite so close and escaped. Where’s 
Miss Blaine?” é 

She said this brightly, naturally, but then, touched unex- 
pectedly by self-consciousness, dropped her eyes. He colored, 
and fingered, in some confusion, the pages of the book. After a 
moment, he cleared his throat and replied, 

“She went up-stairs to pack her things. ”’ 

They fell silent. Then she, with evident effort, began chatter- 
ing about this and that at the office. But the effort was not 
wholly successful. She went into the living-room to find a ciga- 
— The nurse came in. Calverly heard them talking very 
ow. 

Then the nurse. said good-by, and, with a glance of not 
altogether controllable curiosity from her patient to the femi- 
nine things about the room, and from these to the smartly 
pretty young woman who leaned in the doorway smoking a 
cigarette, picked up her suitcase and left. Calverly looked out 
the window for an embarrassingly long time. 


Miss Daw perched comfortably on the ‘oot of the bed, leaned 
back against the wall, swung a pretty foot, and smoked re- 

flectively. 

“T’ll move up-stairs,” said he. 

“You'll do no such thing!” 

“But——” 

“T’m only asking you to be sensible. 
You’re weaker than you think. Take a 
day or two to get up 
gradually. To-morrow, 
if you feel still better, 
you can dress. Try 
moving around a little. 
But I won’t hear of 
you're moving to-day.” 

“But yvou’re——” 

perfectly com- 
fortable up there.” 


He could hear the 
roll of the lock, and the clicks 


She leaned hurriedly toward the safe. 


“There’s another thing— Miss Blaine—about paying her.” 

“T attended to that.” 

But——?”’ 

“I’m keeping track. Now listen, please: You're strapped, 
aren’t you? Well, I’m not—not completely— and what little I 
can do you’re more than welcome to. It’s the way we de. 
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Good heavens— do you suppose I haven’t borrowed? Well, I 
have. I’m going to let you pay it back when you get to earn- 
ing again. Now please behave.” 

much was it?” 

‘‘ At the proper time, Hugh, you shall have an itemized state- 


ment. Do you know, this chance to study you, especially in | 


the days when you hardly knew what you were saying, has been 
worth alot tome?” She smiled, knocked the ash off her cigarette 
with a reflective little finger. ‘‘ You strike me as an extraordi- 
narily interesting person. You’re very gifted. Very. You’ve 
got no end of feeling. I can imagine you as coming through 
with something like power. You've got fancy, too. Delicacy. 
I love the way your mind works about some things. And then, 
all at once, you get Victorian. As about this money. By the 
way, I brought in fruit and things. And I'll make coffee. 
We'll have a nice little supper by ourselves. And I’ll come in 
in the morning and get your breakfast. We'll have great fun. 
Quite a little honeymoon.” 

She caught the way his eyes opened sharply and fixed them- 
selves on something outside the window. That was enough of 
that strain. She started humming, got some of her things out 
of the closet. 

“T’ll just run up-stairs 
with these, ” she said briskly. 


” 


‘Then Vil come back and fix the supper. I got some grapefruit. 

“It—it’s costing a lot,” said he miserably. 

“Please, Hugh!” - 

a think maybe I can get back to the office to-morrow, 
Margie.” 

“ Hardly.” 

“But don’t you see—-— ”’ 

“T’m going up now. Be down directly. 

“Do they—have they—I was just 2 if they asked 
about me any.’ 

She paused in the doorway, looked back at him. 

“The office is a pretty busy place, Hugh.” 

“Yes—of course. 

i not sure it’s the place for you.” 

ut— 


““T mean just this: You’re wasted there. The News isn’t an 


organ of public opinion and literary power. It’s a business en- 

terprise. Take your MacIntyre story. It’s ithe best piece of 

writing that’s ever been printed i in the paper.’ 

“Oh, do you really—— ” 

“Yes, But they don’t appreciate it. Oh,Ido. And Hittie 
does. A few. Frank Wintetbeck did—does. He’s got brains. 
Some character, even. But the paper hasn’t character. We’ve 
got a chance, there on the News, for real leadership—moral, 
civic. But do you think we'll take it? Hardly!” 

Margie was near forgetting herself. Conviction rang in her 
voice; her eyes snapped. She hurried out. 

But her earnestness had brought her closer to Calverly than 
her schemes ever could have. He seemed to enjoy their little 
supper together. And she was quick to seize the small oppor- 
tunity. She kept herself quiet and friendly. For the time, he 
even stopped worrying about the paper. 

The next morning, when she let herself in, she was surprised 
to find him up and dressed. 

“T’m all right,” he explained, a thought defiantly. “Silly to 
be staying here, babying myself. I—I can’t tell you how kind 
you’ve been. But——.” 

“It won’t hurt you to try a little walk.” 
“T’m going to the office.” 

‘““That’s impossible. ” 

“No; really—— ” 

“Try it round the block once. You'll be surprised to 

find how weak you are.” 

He stood over her, spread his hands. She 
glanced up at him, then away. She found him 
deeply attractive. But it wouldn’t do to show 
it. It never did. 

“Tt doesn’t matter particularly how weak I 
am,” he was saying. ‘‘Surely you see that 
I can’t—well, go on like this.” 

His thin hands were moving to include the 
little apartment. 

“Anyway,” she remarked, 
breakfast.” 

While she busied herself about this, he walked the floor. 
He seemed desperately determined; his look was that of a 
man who fights himself, struggles to rouse himself. 

She found some difficulty in making talk over the break- 
fast. The very intimacy of their surroundings weighed on 
both. At. the end of the meal, she found herself no nearer 
a plan for handling him. 

He looked about the room, prowled in the little hall. 

“What is it?” she called quickly, nervously. 

“T was looking for my hat. Perhaps it’s up-stairs.”’ 

“Tt is. Dll get it.” 

He put out.a hand to detain her, but she pressed by him. 

“‘Just once round the block, mind,” she commanded, as she 

gave it to him. 

He came back into the living-room then, sat on the arm of the 
Morris chair, looked down at the floor for a time; then, with 
unexpected frankness, up at her. 

“T’ve got to goto the office,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you see, 
Margie? You’re so good—you’re wonderful—but I’ve got to.” 

“T simply won’t let you.” 

“T’m sorry. Perhaps it isn’t sensible. But it’s all I’ve got— 
work. It’s the only thing. I’ve got to go.” 

“Then—” said she. 

“What?” He, too, was quick, nervous. 

“‘Well—it had to come, sooner or later——’ 

“What? What is it?” 

She went to the bureau in the bedroom. 

He started up in apprehension. 
table. 

She spread out there the News cf a week earlier. 

“What? I don’t see what you mean!” 

“The box there. The retraction.” 

He read it. He seemed slow, even stupid, with it. 

“Well,” said sbe, in as matter-of-fact a voice as she could 
manage, ‘‘there it is. You’ve got to know it.” How sluggish 
he was! ‘‘You’d better just sit down. We'll talk it over. It 
needn’t be so terribly serious, with all the talent you’ve got.” 
She wished he would move. “Sit down,” she said again. 

But he was still leaning on the table. He must have 
read the statement through several times. Finally he lifted 
his head. 

“Tt’s me, of course—my story,” he said. 

“Yes; it’s you.” 

“T’m discharged—publicly, that way?” (Continued on page 118) 
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By Kathleen Norris 
Illustrated by George’ Gibbs 


ROSSING the upper hall with delicate footsteps, Sarah: 


Sidney Laidlaw rapped upon her sister’s.door. 
“What is it?” Marie Thérése, from within, asked 
in a somewhat menacing voice. ‘Don’t come in!” 
she added firmly. 

But it was too late. 
and now said, in a tone almost mincingly sweet: 

“Tt’s only ‘Sally, Mattress. I lost my Christmas list, an’ I 
couldn’t think but p’raps maybe I might ‘ave-——” 

It was a pretty room into which the small girl was insinuating 
herself, and an extremely pretty girl who rose from the peacock- 
chintz couch to confront her. But the countenance of Marie 
Thérése Laidlaw was darkened with a frown, and her hand was 
heavy upon her little sister’s shoulder, and her voice was dis- 
couraging. 

“Now, you get out of here, Sally,” she said, helping Sally to 
obey her as she spoke. ‘You get out, and you keep out, or I'll 
go right straight down-stairs and tell mother that ever since 
lunch you’ve done nothing but pester—and bother, and hang 
around my room. It’s none of your business being in here, and 
I won’t stand it. You’ve got your own friends, and if I asked 
you to stay in my room and watch me for five minutes, you’d 
think you were being murdered—and you’d begin to yell for 
mother to let you go over to Yolande’s house——” 

“Oh, for the luva Mike!” Sally said sulkily, out in the hall 
now, and nursing the shoulder. by which she had been rapidly 
ejected from her sister’s apartment. 

“And mother told you not to say that,” Marie Thérése said, 
developing her theme rather than diverting from it. ‘‘ What did 
you say?” she added sharply, as the ten-year-old distinctly 
muttered the words: ‘‘Oh, you talk too much—shut up!” 

“Nothing,” said Sally, alarmed, and edging away. 

“You said, ‘Shut up!’ 
did,’”’ Marie Thérése said, regretfully triumphant. 
—I’ve let you off often enough. “4 

Sally’s upper lip, experienced in device, began to tremble con- 
vincingly; her youthful breast began to heave. She looked down 
at the nondescript carpet that covered the floor of the nonde- 
script hall. 

“Lissun, Mattress,” she began beguilingly: “I and Yolande 
Smith was makin’ our Christmas lists—and either I lost mine 
or I chewed it up—you know, the way you do sometimes, and 
I looked for it and looked for it, and I guess you would like dad 
and Thomas.and everybody and Alma and everybody to find 
their presents written down on my list——” 

“You know very well that you didn’t lose that list in my 
room,’ ’ Marie Thérése said, as the shameful story fumbled along. 

‘You wanted to come into my room and spy on me—that’s what 
you wanted to. do! You wanted to see my present for—for 
everybody—that’s what you wanted to do!” 

“‘T wanted to see the frame with the seven red crosses on it,”’ 
Sarah was heard to murmur dispiritedly. 

Marie Thérése, turning to reenter her own room, paused as 
one shot in a vital spot. 

“The—what?” she said, in a nervous undertone. 

“T heard you and ’Lizabeth Underwood telling the presents 
you were going to make for Boyd Allen and for that young man 
*Lizabeth is going with,” said the child innocently. 

Her sister, with one cautious and horrified look about, drew 
her swiftly into the haven she had sought but a few minutes ago. 

Safe in the pretty bedroom, all creamy paint and peacock- 
chintzes, Marie Thérése paused, looking fearfully at her sister. 

“Who told you that?” she said. 

“You and her were talkin’ in Mr. Underwood’s sleigh yester- 
day,”’ Sally reminded her vivaciously. 

“Where were you?” Marie Thérése asked flatly. 

“T was in the back seat,” Sally explained. ‘‘Meand Yolande.” 

“Tf you were in the back seat of that sleigh,” Marie Therésé 
said heavily, “you were there from the Underwood house to 
Bates Brook and back again.” 

“Yes; I know we were,” Sally agreed, with an encouraging nod. 

Her + ss flushed slow ly, sternly gazing into the small freckled 
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Sarah had gently pushed open the door, 


and I am-going to tell mother you’ 


face for signs of: 
weakening. . 

“How did we 
go to Bates 
Brook?” she 
asked, faintly 
skeptical still. 

“You went past 
the training- 
camp,” Sally said 
glibly, ‘because 
Lizabeth says 
maybe you would 
see that same fel- 
ler you saw Sun- 
day— Who was 
it, Mattress? Was 
it an officer or 
just one of the 
soldiers?” 

“Heavenly 


day!” Marie 
Thérése said 
faintly. It was 


her strongest 
oath. She looked 
off across the 
crea m-and-pea- 
cock room dazed- 
ly, retaining her 
grip upon Sally’s 
corduroy-vel ve t 
‘shoulder. Terror, - 
resolution, and 
fearful hope wrote 
themselves in 
turn upon her elo- 
quent face. 

“We knew you 
were there all the 
time,” she said 
brazenly, ‘‘and 
what we said about the camp was just to tease youand Yolande.” 

“And was that you said about Boyd all made up, too?” Sarah 
asked disappointedly. 

“What?” Marie Thérése questioned nervously. 

“When you said that Boyd told you that he had tried not to 
see you, but it was no use—and that his uncle had killed himself 
when that actress wouldn’t marry him, and that Boyd said that 
no girl had the right——”’ 

Miss Laidlaw’s exquisite face was scarlet: : 

“Yes—yes; that was all made up,” she said hurriedly. ‘Now 
listen, dear: You hunt all around here for your little Cliristmas 
list, and if you can’t find it, sister’ll sit right down and help you 
to write it all over again.. And, Sallikins, I have a reason why I 
don’t want you to say anything about what we were talking 
about yesterday——” 

“What were we talkin’ about?” Sally said interestedly. 

“JT mean what Elizabeth and I were talking about,” her sister 
explained patiently. 

“All right,”’ the child said indifferently. A moment later, she 
added, with apparent irrelevance, “‘Dad doesn’t like Boyd Allen, 
does he?” Marie Thérése did not answer. “And mother don’t 
like Boyd Allen,” Sally persisted, in her sweet, incurious treble. 
Again Marie Thérése seemed to find nothing to say. “And 
Thomas don’t,” Sally added softly, under her breath. “ Mat- 
tress,” she broke out suddenly, after a silence, ‘‘do you like 
Boyd Allen?” 

“Oh, heavenly day, Sally!” Marie Thérése ejaculated.. She 
had been standing at the mirror, settling the filmy white 
ruffles at the neck of her dark- velvet gown, clasping a slen- 
der thread of pearls about her pearly and slender throat, and 
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giving a final touch to the golden ripples of her trimly massed 
hair. Now she held out an imperative hand. ‘‘Come on out,” 
she said; “‘come out of here! I’m going down. I don’t want 
you in here. Come on! Come on, Sally; I don’t want to leave 
you in here.” 

“You said you’d help me make a Christmas list,” wailed 
Sally, suddenly aggrieved. 

Marie Thérése made an impatient motion; a cloud formed 
between her beautiful, childish blue eyes—eyes that still, in her 
twentieth year, were younger and more innocent than Sally’s. 

“Well, come on; we'll make it down-stairs,”’ she promised 
ungraciously. 

“You need a pen-sul,’’Sally, following reluctantly, reminded her. 

“Tl get one down-stairs. ” 

“Thomas was huntin’ for one this mornin’,’”’ Sally drawled, 
elevating her skinny, little leg to slip by her sister on the smooth 
balustrade. Marie Thérése, following, scowled disapprovingly. 

“Well, it I can’t find one, I can’t make a list,” she decided 
pleasantly. 

Sally, now awaiting her at the. foot of the stairs, burst sud- 
denly and without premeditation into passionate weeping, her 
face screwed up with fury and her voice penetrating into the 
remotest parts of the old-fashioned house. The child had an 
unfortunate habit of thus giving way to her moods, but her 
sister never seemed able to take into account the possibility of 
an outburst. Angered herself by the senseless uproar, and try- 
ing, at the same time, to grasp the message that a scandalized 
maid was endeavoring to deliver, Marie Thérése was foolis 
enough to shout, at the same time shaking her shrieking sister 
slightly but unmistakably: 
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“Sally—heavenly day 
—stop that noise! Wait 
aminute, Loretta! Sally! 
Sally! Stop it!” 

A sweet-faced woman 
in the late forties now 
came to the top of the 
stairs, and, too wise to 
add her voice to the con- 
fusion of voices, began 
swiftly to descend. Into 
the raging fever of Sally’s 
anger this lady’s touch 
insinuated itself; her 
mother sat down on the 
stairs, and dragged the 
little girl into her lap and 
kissed the wet eyes and 
the hot forehead. 

“What on earth is the 
matter?” Mrs. Laidlaw 
asked, looking with affec- 
tionate reproach at her 
small daughter and 
with sterner questioning 
at the lovely older girl. 
“This is a terrible din to 
break out in a_ house. 
What is it, Marie Thé- 
rése? Tell mother, Sally.”’ 

“She just does that 
sort of thing because she 
has a mean, nasty little 
disposition,” Marie 
Thérése said somewhat 
tremulously. “I simply 
told her that if I couldn’t 
find a pencil, I couldn’t 
help her with her Christ- 
mas list. I don’t know 
whether that sounds rea- 
sonable to you, but it 
would to anyone else ex- 
cept the people who live 
in this house and who 
seem to think that’ the 
minutea great big, spoiled 
baby of ten chooses to 
open her mouth and roar 
like a mad bull——” 

“Marie Thérése!” said 
‘Mrs. Laidlaw affection- 
ately, humorously, soothingly. The outraged Marie Thérése fell 
silent; there was a pause in which Sally drew a great, sniffling sob. 

Just then a key rattled sharply in the hall door, and the group 
at the stairway foot had only time for a little shudder of appre- 
hension betore the door opened to a blast of wintry air and 
admitted with it the nominal head of the house, Cyrus Laidlaw, 
tired, a little gray, a little saggy as to garments and drooping 
as to walruslike mustache, even-a little dirty after the long day 
down-town. He eyed his wife and daughters and their maid 
servant wearily and disapprovingly as he hung up his damp 
overcoat and snow-spattered hat. 

“What was the racket?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know you heard it, daddy,” said his wife, rising 
with some difficulty, because Sally hung to her so helplessly, 
and assuming a pleasant tone. ‘Sally and Marie Thérése had 
some little difficulty—nothing serious.” 


“She’s pulling your dress all crooked,” said Cyrus Laidlaw 


dispassionately. ‘‘ Well, what is it, Loretta?” he added savagely 
to the maid, who was reiterating her neglected message in an 
undertone. 

“Mr. Allen at the ‘phone for Miss Marie Thérése,’’ Loretta 
said, alarmed. 

Her employer accepted the news with a glare of resentment, 
and let his somber eye move slowly from his wife’s conscious 
and uncomfortable face to the scarlet countenance of his older 
daughter. 

The telephone in the Laidlaw house stood in the hall, on a 
small article of furniture that Marie Thérése had found a year 
or two before and proudly called the “‘pie-crust table.”’ Her 
father now paused at this table long enough to slash the receiver 
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34 ‘‘Merry Christmas, Dad!” 
Thomas gave his sister a dark look, but made no audible 


harshly back into the hook. After which, he went on his way 
to the library and slammed the door behind him. 

Marie Thérése, with a heaving breast, stood looking after him, 
for a full half minute, then she said imploringly, ‘ Daddy!” 
But the little entreating word and the tone he never could resist 
from her were drowned in the slamming of the door. The girl, 
with a quick, angry breath, flew to the telephone-table and 
snatched the receiver to her ear. 

Loretta had vanished. Sally looked 
frightened and curious. She had the 
love of all children for a fight, but 
she had never seen her father and 
Marie Thérése so thoroughly out of 
sympathy before. This was going 
pretty far. 

But Mrs. Laidlaw went to her 
older daughter’s side, and, while 
she gently replaced the receiver, 
she said tenderly: 

“T wouldn’t, dear. It will only 
anger daddy, and do no good to 
anyone. Wait a while until you’re 
less angry about it. You know 
how tired your father gets down- 
town; everything is worrisome to 
him, these days. After Christmas, 
I want him to get a long rest. 
Go in and talk to him.” 

“Mother,” said Marie Thérése, 
in a dead, calm voice, ‘“‘do you 
—answer me honestly—do you 
think that that is fair?” 

“Sweetheart, you know how 
daddy——”’ 

“T simply asked you, mother, 
whether you think a girl of my 
age, twenty—the age you were 
when I was born, almost—at 
least you were only four or five 
years older—do you think that 
any man, whether he be my 
father, my brother, my guar- 

an——”’ 

“Minnie,” shouted the man of 
the house from the library, “‘is 
Tom home?” Mrs. Laidlaw hur- 
ried away in the direction of the 
voice. 

“Have you a guardian, Mat- 
tress?” said Sally interestedly. 
“Have I? I thought——” 

“Oh, I don’t care what you 
thought!’ Marie Thérése said 
rudely, going to a door far back 
in the narrow hall—the dining- 
room door. An aggrieved look 
clouded Sally’s face for a few 
moments, and she sat on, one arm 
hooked through the stair railing, 
her eyes fixed vacuously on space. 

The sound of a key rattling in 
the hall door recurred; there was 
another blast of cold air, and an- 
other tired man came in. This 
man was a young one, rosy, 
squarely built, just now very 
much out of breath. Thomas, the one son of the family, was 
only a year younger than Marie Thérése, although the girl seemed 
several years older. They had long ago outlived the babyish 
likeness to each other that had delighted their whole acquain- 
tance for years, and of late years had scorned each other’s char- 
acters, friends, and pursuits in a fashion that caused their mother 
acute heartache. But they always “stood up for each other,” she 
would tell herself, and there were peaceful intervals when they 
seemed unashamed to display the old congeniality and affection. 

Thomas threw his skates noisily into the tin pan that com- 
pleted the unbeautiful hat-rack in the hall, and said, “Hello, 
kid!” to his sister. 

“You throw your skates there, and come in all pantin’ and 
puffin’,” Sally observed, “‘so that dad will think you’ve been 
skatin’, but where you’ve really been is down to Loughran’s, 
playing pool with Frank Pierson.” 


answer to the insinuation. In another minute, a dinner-bell 


rang through the house, and the five Laidlaws gathered for the 
evening meal. 

Cyrus, somewhat mollified by a quarter of an hour’s rest, with 
his slippers, his fire, his wife’s soothing company, and his evening 
paper, merely gave his two older children a sharp glance over 


Her father now paused at this table long enough to slash the 


his glasses as he settled heavily in his place at the head of the 
table. Sally made a butterfly dive for an olive, and sat down 
while sucking it. Thomas quietly slipped into his chair, next 
to his mother, who smiled at him lovingly as she shook out her 
napkin and asked him some inconsequent question as to his day. 
Marie Thérése, with a faint sniff to indicate that her feelings 


were far from being soothed, addressed her first low-toned remark ~ 


to the maid. 

“Ts there any reason, Loretta, why you shouldn’t go to Mrs. 
Laidlaw in the drawing-room and tell her that dinner is served?” 

“There’s this reason,” returned the maid, respectfully but 
briskly, “‘that Tom wouldn’t hear me do that, not if I was to 
yell my head off. He’ll lay up there across his bed, reading, and 
if it was eight o’clock, he’d never know that dinner——”’ 

“Oh, please!” Marie Thérése said, in faint disgust, indicating 
with a shrug that she desired the subject dropped. Loretta 
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imitated the shrug as well as she could with three shailow plates 
of soup in her hands, and the meal began. 

“Two weeks to-morrow is Christmas, daddy,” Mrs. Laidlaw 
said cheerfully. ‘* Doesn't the time fly?” 

“You don’t have to remind me,” her husband remarked briefly. 

“Dad's already looking forward to having the crowd to Christ- 
mas dinner,’ Thomas said, with a grin. 


receiver harshly back into the hook 

“Aunt Sarah and the Pooleys and all the girls—oh, horrors!” 
Marie Thérése said rebelliously. ‘‘Couldn’t we skip them all 
this year, mother?” 

“My darling—how?” Mrs. Laidlaw asked absently. ‘I must 
really get my shopping started,” she added. ‘‘Of course, in war- 
year there may be a difference, but last year there was a frightful 
crowd——” 

“Dad, will you make the same arrangement with me that 
you made last year?” Marie Thérése asked eagerly. “I am 
to charge anywhere where mother has an account up to fifty 
dollars?” 

“T suppose so,” her father answered, a trifle heavily. His 
eyes went to the exquisite youth and faith in her face—she had 
always been his favorite, the dearest thing in his life—and now, 
although he was ‘lispleased with her, and knew she knew it, 
she won from him something almost like a smile. ‘How often 


does that puppy telephone you?” he added, with recurrent 
bitterness, a moment later. 
“Boyd? Why, he never telephones me,’’ Marie Thérése 
answered innocently. ‘At least—hardly ever.” 
‘What'd he want?” asked her father surlily. 
“Why, dad, how do I know? I should think,’’ Marie Thérése 
said, with a little dignity, “that a girl of my age——”’ 
‘““He doesn’t have to telephone, because you and ’Lizabeth 
see him every day,” contributed Sally. 
_“Mother, will you make that child—” Marie Thérése looked 
near to tears. 
“Ts that true, Minnie?” the head of the house asked his wife. 

“No, dear; certainly not. But Marie Thérése is growing 
up, daddy, and she must have her boy friends like the other 
girls. Boyd Allen is only a boy—how old is he, lovey?” 

“Twenty-four,” Marie Thérése said curtly. 

“Ts he’really?. I thought he was about twenty.” Mrs. 
Laidlaw was evidently daunted for a moment, in which 
Thomas said neatly, 

“His brain is about twenty.” 

“Tl ask you not to insult my friends, Tom,’ Marie 
Thérése said, in a low tone. 

‘Well, look at him—half a year behind his class in col- 
lege!” Thomas jeered. ‘He'll graduate all by his 
tootsy-wootsy self, this January. That’s a fine record 
for a big, fat loafer his age!” 

“You haven’t made such a fine record yourself, Tom,” 
his sister reminded him. “Boyd is going to his uncle in 
Cincinnati, to take a position in the family firm next 
month. He sas been slow getting through, but that’s 
because he’s too popular. People have made too much 
fuss about him—that’s the trouble. At least he doesn’t 
run with toughs like Lenny Oliver and the Pierson boys 
—he doesn’t play pool all afternoon down at Lough- 

“‘Lissun: My Christmas list was on a yellow paper—”’ 
Sally: remarked warningly, ‘‘and if anyone here finds 
it——.’ 

But she was interrupted. Cyrus Laidlaw, looking tired 
and old, had suddenly pushed back his plate and risen 
to his feet. 

“Well, I give it up!” he said bitterly. ‘Fight it out 
to suit yourselves. Loretta, bring me some hot coffee 


in the parlor.” 
ey He was gone, leaving a stricken silence behind. For, 


like many another group of quarreling girls and boys, 
the Laidlaws truly loved each other, and perhaps for that 
very reason felt domestic criticism more keenly and re- 
sented it more hotly. 

Now they stared at each other, ashamed. The mother 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Oh, children, children! When daddy is so tired and 
worried! Why, what’s gotten into you all to-night? It’s 
weeks since you’ve made a scene like this at the dinner- 
table. Now he won’t eat any more dinner or any of his 
good dessert.” 

“Here, Sally,’’ Marie Thérése said urgently, arranging 
a slice of hot date pudding on a plate, decorating it 
daintily with white sauce, and adding black coffee and 
the silver sugar-bowl to the tray Loretta handed her, 
“there, Sally; you take this in to dad, and get into his 

lap and love him a little, and afterward I'll come in. Tom, 
you going to be here to-night? Let’s coax him into a game 
of bridge——” 

“Oh, Lord, how thrilling! I'll just slap you on the wrist if 
you’re such a cut-up.” said Thomas unappreciatively. “Play 
three-handed, old dear. I’ve got to go over to Wilson’s.” 

“Why, dear?” his mother asked regretfully. 

“Boning up for exams, mother darling. Home nine-thirty 
sharp.”” Thomas evaded her eyes as he passed his plate for more 
pudding. 

“That school is just about as good as nothing; twenty-five dollars 
a month simply thrown away,” Marie Thérése opined, in an aside. 

“Tt doesn’t come out of your pocket, old thing!” her brother 
reminded her, kissing his mother as he departed. 

Mrs. Laidlaw watched her adored and only son with yearning 
eyes, sighed as he left the dining-room, and sighed again when 

e front door slammed a moment later. 

“T don’t see why he hates Boyd Allen so,’’ Marie Thérése 
mused aloud, when he was gone. 

“You like him, dear?” the mother stated rather than asked, 


regretfully. 
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36 ‘‘Merry Christmas, Dad!” 


“Well,” began Marie Thérése, in a tone of sulky self-justifica- 
tion. “I never said that I was in love with him—but I have eyes, 
and I see that half the girls in town are, and that he is a fellow 
who will be rich some day——” 

“Dearest child,” Mrs. Laidlaw said, in consternation, “I don’t 
like to have you talking as if this matter were serious. If he were 
to inherit untold millions——” 

“Well, I don’t mean that it would make any difference,” 
Marie Thérése said hastily. “But to tell you the truth,” she 
added pettishly, with suddenly watering eyes, “I get pretty 
sick of being poor.” 

“*Poor!’” her mother echoed reproachfully.. “With your 
lovely home, and your good father and mother, and with Hattie 
and Loretta to do ev erything in the world——’ ‘ 

“Oh, I know, mother, the girl interrupted impatiently. “But 
everyone has that.” 

“And a boy of twenty-four, who may inherit money, and who 
has habits we all despise, is a pleasanter alternative?” asked 
Mrs. Laidlaw sternly. 

Marie Thérése’s angry, sensitive color flooded her face. 

“I’m engaged to him, if you must know it—or at least there’s 
an understanding,” she said, in a sudden rush of youthful 
triumph; ‘‘and at the time that ought to be the happiest of 
my life, I can’t turn to my own mother—” And, with signs of 
rising sobs, she rushed from the room, and her mother heard her 
flying feet on the stairs. 

Mrs. Laidlaw sat on, stunned. The children! The dear, 
sweet, busy, mischievous babies of a few years ago! Marie 
Thérése, who, sweet in organdy ruffles, had won the speaking- 
prize at the high school; Thomas, who had surprised them all 
with his swimming and his riding—they were man and woman 
now—a woman who was about to throw herself away upon the 
undesirable scion of a degenerate old family, and a man who 
slipped away from his family to play pool with the town loafers. 
But how had it all happened? How had it all happened? 

Loretta, with a patient murmur regarding munition factories 
and twelve dollars a week, interrupted her bitter thoughts. 

“You want to Teave us, Loretta?” 

No; it was not exactly that. But, you see, Loretta’s cousin 
was waitress in a smaller family and got forty dollars a month, 
and Loretta thought she’d rather be home for a while, unless 
Mrs. Laidlaw wanted to pay as high as forty—— 

“Well, I should have to pay a new girl forty,” the mistress 
said sensibly. “Ill speak to Mr. Laidlaw about it.” 

She sat on, for a moment, lost in thought. Loretta began to 
gather the dishes capably together, and, with a third deep sigh, 
Mrs. Laidlaw got to her feet and went slowly toward the room 
designated by herself as the “living-room,’”’ by her husband as 
the “parlor,” and by Marie Thérése as the “‘drawing-room.”’ 

Beside the coal fire was Cyrus Laidlaw, with his smallest 
daughter relaxed and silent in his arms. Marie Thérése was at 
the piano, playing the simple airs he liked best. The scene would 
have been ideal to the tired mother if Thomas had been sprawled 
out with a magazine, as he sometimes was, if Marie Thérése’s 
alarming last words were not making her actually sick, and if 
Loretta had not shown so cavalier a spirit. 

As it was, however, she had not hoped for so much harmony 
on this ill-starred evening, and she took her cwn chair with a 
real sense of relief. Cyrus, now and then, was idly kissing the 
baby’s tawny head; the fire glowed; the clock ticked, and Marie 
Thérése’s white hands gleamed in the lamplight. 

“Do you know what dad and me have been talkin’ about?” 
Sally asked. 

“J—]—I—” her mother interpolated automatically. 

“T and dad,” the child substituted dutifully. ‘‘He told me 
what he wanted for Christmas, and I’m goin’ to do it for him.” 

“Get it for him, you mean,”’ Marie Thérése hummed, to the 
tune of “‘Just a Song at Twilight.” 

“Do it for him,” reiterated the little sister. “‘He wants me to 
take my tonic every day and go to bed at quarter-past eight 
every night without anybody askin’ me to!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Laidlaw, with her most radiant smile, ‘I 
call that a beautiful Christmas present!” 

She reached from her own chair as she spoke, to draw the 
smal] girl’s dress down over a rather too much exposed little leg, 
and, a moment later, added, in tender concern, 

“Why, daddy, how cold your hand is, dear!” 

“Don’t feel very well, mother,” the man answered, rousing 
himself to smile reassuringly. 

His wife immediately rose to press her hand, mother-fashion, 
against his lined forehead, from which the thin gray hair was 
receding. 


“T believe you have a temperature,” she said, distressed. 
“Now, how did you get that?” 

“Joe Randall’s funeral,’ Marie Thérése opined, to soft music. 
‘“‘T hate these horrible winter funerals, when men have to stand 
bareheaded out in the cold wind. Dad looked like a ghost that 
day——” 

‘Joe was my right-hand man in the field. Thirty-five years 
old, poor chap!” Cyrus said slowly. ‘‘It’s rather taken it out 
of me, I guess. Where’s the boy, Min?” 

‘““He’s at the Wilson’s, daddy. He and Roger are studying 
together, ” Mrs. Laidlaw answered readily, ‘Come, Sally dear; 
‘way past bedtime.” 

Cyrus rose as the warm and sleepy child did, and stood scowl- 
ing uncertainly at his wife and daughter. 

“Go and telephone Mrs. Wilson’s,” he said to Marie Théré:e; 
“tell Tom I want him to come home. He can do his studying 
here, where he belongs.” 

A few years ago, Marie Thérése would have leaped gladly to 
the chance of involving her brother in almost certain trouble, 
but she was old enough now to have some little sympathy with 
the problem he presented to these aging and unromatic parents. 
She hesitated, looking apprehensively from father to mother, 
before she went slowly toward the hall and the telephone. 

“Tt seems such a puzzle,”’ Mrs. Laidlaw murmured, as she un- 
tied Sally’s stiff hair-ribbon and began to unbutton the child’s 
clothes. ‘‘I declare—one doesn’t know what gets into a boy. 
From fourteen to twenty, you never know where they are. Home 
seems to have no attraction——”’ 

She trailed slowly up-stairs‘with the little girl, and superin- 
tended Sally’s brief evening ablutions and prayers with a troubled 
heart and absent manner. Then she went to her own room to 
find that Cyrus had come up-stairs and was getting into his old 
smoking-coat. 

“Going to bed so early, daddy? It’s not nine.” 

““‘No; some young folks came in to see Marie Thérése,”’ he 
answered, ‘“‘and I thought I would sit here and read for a while. 
I suppose we couldn’t have a little fire up here?” 

While Mrs. Laidlaw was mentally placing Thomas, who should 
have brought up coal and wood, as being at the Wilson’s, and 
mentally tracing Loretta and Hattie, who might have been per- 
suaded to do it, to the “movies,” and mentally picturing herself 
in the act: of struggling up the cellar steps with hod and kindling, 
and mentally receiving her husband’s spoken protests against her 
attempting such menial work, and unspoken criticism upon the 
housekeeping that made it necessary, he sank wearily into a chair. 

“That boy isn’t at Wilson’s,” he said heavily. 

““*Tsn’t?’” She stood still; ‘everything else forgotten. 

“No; Mrs. Wilson thought that Roger was here.” Cyrus 
leaned over to unlace a shoe, but straightened up to say darkly: 
“That boy will go to the dogs, Minnie, and we:shall have only 
ourselves to thank. Mark my words! It may be your fault— 
or it may be mine—but the fact remains that the boy is-a liar— 
and a sneak——” 

“Cy dear!” The wife’s voice was all patient protest. She 
was far more alarmed by the pallor of his face and the ugly, 
feverish glitter in his eye than by any real suspicion of mischief 
in Thomas’s youthful deceits.  ‘‘Won’t you get into bed, dear,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘and let me put a hot bottle at your feet and light 
your own lamp?” 

“T propose to sit up and see that boy,” he said grimly. A 
moment later, he added, with his usual brevity in speaking of 
money matters: “‘ You know exactly where you stand; Min; you 
can go as far as you like for Christmas. But I made you out a 
check for two hundred and fifty; it’ s there on the desk.” 

“Oh, thank you, daddy!” 

His wife took it and folded it. It might manage Marie 
Thérése’s white furs and Thomas’s traveling-bag and Sally’s 
bicycle, but it would not do much more. All the cousins—the 
churches—the necessary hundred engraved cards—the new bills 
for Harriet and Loretta—stamps—tissue-paper—ribbons—she 
had a vision of them all, and knew that she must ask for more 
sooner or later. Any time but to-night, however. To-night was 
not fortunate. 

‘Nothing serious between our Muffy and that Allen degen- 
erate?” he asked presently. ‘“ Mufiy” had been Marie Thérése’s 
baby-name. His use of it meant that her father was thinking 
of her with his old yearning tenderness. 

‘““Cy—I don’t know. She spoke to-night as if there might be.’” 
Mrs. Laidlaw faltered between wounding him and deceiving him. 

“What do you think of it, Min?” he asked, in an odd voice. 

‘‘I—why—” she hesitated, ‘I’m sorry,” she said. “ What— 
what do you think of it?” 
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38 ‘‘Merry Christmas, Dad!” 


“J think that I would rather see her in her innocent little 
grave,” her father said. Mrs. Laidlaw burst into tears. ‘Don’t 
cry, Min,” he said, after a silence, in which he sat staring stonily 
ahead of him. “It’s youth—and money; it’s that accursed 
money!” 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” the mother said. “What can one do? 
She goes to high school; she meets these men; she is too innocent 
to see their real characters. I’ve always disliked the boy——” 

A silence fell in the shabby, comfortable bedroom. Then the 
man said: 

“Well, we didn’t see this coming on that night at your mother’s 
when she was born, did we, Min? Remember your brother Tom 
and his superiority—he and Laura knew all : 
about it. Remember the baby in her little 
blanket the next morning—my God, I 
thought all the sunshine in the world 
had gotten into that room!” 

“T remember you slept for almost 
two days afterward,” the woman 
said, smiling with wet lashes. Fora 
few moments she did not speak 
again, and then, glancing at him, 
was surprised to see that -he was 
staring at the floor with an un- 
natural light in his eyes. “Cy,” 
she said quickly, “‘you are sick!” 

He looked up, made an attempt 
at a smile. 

“The little girl was very cunning,” 
he said thickly. ‘‘She promised to 
take her tonic—but that was a long 
time ago.” 


“What was that?” said Marie 
Thérése in the drawing-room. The 
young people were silent, looking at 
each other. “It was something— 
falling—” the girl said, under her 
breath. She was flying up the stair- 
way when her mother’s voice 
reached her. 

““Marie Thérése—O my God, dear- 
est! Cyrus darling! Marie Thérése, 
get the doctor, dear—quickly, dear! 
O my God!” 

The girl would always remember 
the stifled words, echoing so hideous- 
ly, so wildly, through the quiet 
house. She would always remember 
the next few hours, their terror, their 
fear, the doctor’s coming, Tom’s 
coming, Sally flying down-stairs in 
a screaming panic—— 

Lights shone oddly; the kitchen 
was lighted; the dining-room was 
lighted all night. Clocks said odd 
things—quarter-past one o’clock, 
twenty minutes before three. Marie 
Thérése had an occasional glimpse of 
herself, soberly wrappered in gray, 
with her rich braids falling on each 
side of a white face. 

Toward the wintry dawn she sat 
beside her father; her mother was 
busy with various things elsewhere. 
Mad efforts were being made to 
reach a nurse, ‘‘a nurse with expe- 


rience in pneumonia,” but it seemed that the war had taken all 


the nurses. Marie Thérése wished dully that she had learned 
simple nursing; she had had almost twenty years to get ready 
for this horrible hour of need. 

Dad was very ill. His face was burning with fever, and his 
temples looked sunken. He was breathing heavily, and appar- 
ently unconscious of what was going on. Once or twice he spoke 
heavily, and his daughter, her heart pounding, leaned forward 
to hear. But it was only some muttered reference to Sally’s 
Christmas gift that she caught. 

Presently Marie Thérése knelt down beside him and pressed 
a limp, hot hand. It was a’wrinkled, tired hand; it seemed to 
knot itself about her heart like a great cry for understanding, 
for sympathy. She felt her tears gush against it. 

But her father made no movement, made no sound. 


Suddenly, utter panic shook her. Perhaps he wasn’t ever 
going to know that she was sorry—sorry that they had all made 
things so hard for him—— 

She got to her feet and went; with a swift rush, into the dark 
hall. There she stood still, clutching her heart. Then she took 
another swift flight down-stairs, stood still again, gasping. 

Her mother came out of the dining-room, her eyes swollen 
with rare tears. Thomas was at the telephone, his voice broken 
with a boyish blubber as he gave an order to some yawning clerk 
in a drug store. He came over to his mother with stiff, great 
steps that tried for quiet, for manly reassurance, and his mother 
leaned against him. 


Presently Marie Thérése knelt down beside him and 


“Oh, Tommy—Tommy, I’m afraid he’s very ill! Oh, dear old 
daddy—we’ve let him get so tired!” 

She whispered it, as if to herself, and seemed hardly to hear 
the children’s stammered reassurance. 

“‘Oh, no!” she said, pushing them aside, and staring into space. 
“The best man God ever made—the best man God ever made— 
and we’ve let him work so hard!” 

At breakfast-time, dad’s manager, Peter Lindley, came, and 
he cried, too. It was like some ghastly dieam to Marie Thérése. 
He praised dad so—he said dad was clever and so good. He said 
that only dad could have taken the failing business, ten years 
ago, and swung it to such success. He said that dad had 
practically carried poor Joe Randall’s family through his sick- 
ness and death. 
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Marie Thérése had never been kindly disposed toward young 
Lindley, because Peter had delivered papers at the Laidlaw’s 
front door years ago, and had driven a grocery-wagon when little 
Marie Thérése and Thomas were driving in grandma’s carriage 
to dancing-school. But she liked Peter to-day, because he cried 
about dad. She took him in to the desk in the dining-room, and 
went over papers with him, so that if dad had a. lucid momeat, 
she might reassure him intelligently. And she gave Peter hot 
coffee and rolls for breakfast, though she would not eat any 
herself. 

“He made me everything I am,” said young Peter Lindley 
fiercely. ‘‘He’s done too much—it’s killed him!” 

“He’s—he’s not killed yet, Peter!’”’ Marie Thérése sobbed, 
laying her lovely little tired head on the table and crying as if 
her heart were broken. And to the doctor she stammered the 
same words an hour later. 

“Doctor Seeley, he’s not going to die?” 

“How old are you, Marie Thérése?” the doctor asked gravely 
in answer. But she did not tell him. She only pressed her 
white fingers over her eyes and went stumbling away from him. 


it 
pressed a limp, hot hand 


“Oh, no—no—no!” he heard her whisper. “Oh, daddy— 
daddy—daddy!” 

Cyrus knew nothing of this. Later in the day, he haltingly 
and carefully introduced his wife to the doctor. 

“This is my trained nurse, Seeley. Miss—what did you say 
your name was, my dear?” 

Mrs. Laidlaw shook her head; she could not speak. 

“T was very ill,” said Cyrus Laidlaw. ‘‘Tired—tired all over!” 
He looked very knowing. “Didn’t want my wife to know,” he 
said shrewdly, patting her hand. “Lovely—lovely woman!” 

Mrs. Laidlaw moved her head about on her neck as if she 
were in pain, but she did not cry. 


“The little one—the baby,” Cyrus went on, after a brief: 


interval ia which he scemed to sleep; “she was the cunning 


little thing that night when I first began to feel ill. They'll 
buy me presents for Christmas, Seeley. Very nice—very nice. 
The boy suggested the other day that the family give me a 
motor-car—a motor-car, Seeley—do you get that? But the baby 
—she’s going to give me something that doesn’t cost me any of 
my money-——”’ 

Mrs. Laidlaw was silent; Marie Thérése, in the shadow on the 
other side of the bed, could not quite stifle a sob. It seemed to 
distress her father, who roused and looked anxiously into the 
doctor’s eyes, and moved his gaze slowly and without recogni- 
tion to his wife. 

“‘We’re a little short—at the shop,” he said confidentially. 
“War-time wages—war-time taxes—poor Randall’s family to 
get started—well, that’s little enough to do. My boy’s too 
young to go. Little enough! But I suppose that made me 
think of it. Don’t”—he looked intently, with a vague frown 
of troubled thought, at his wife—‘‘don’t tell Minnie,” he said. 
“Lovely, lovely woman!” ; 

Later that evening, when Sally was crying quietly in Marie 
Thérése’s lap, and Thomas sat on the couch, with his arm about 

his mother, Mrs. Laidlaw said: 

“We must be ready for it, children. He knows it himself, I 
think. He’s worrying—” Her voice thickened. ‘‘ He’s worry- 
ing even now about us,”’ she said with difficulty. ‘He always 
wanted me to think of—this possibility. I never could save— 
it didn’t seem necessary. Now”—and suddenly her lips shook, 
and she groped for a handkerchief, and they were all crying— 
‘now, if God spares him,” she sobbed, ‘‘I’m going to begin 
again,” 

“Mother, mother,’ Thomas said, aghast at her emotion, 
‘we'll all try to help you bear it——” 

But she brushed him aside as if she did not hear him. 

“You!” she echoed bitterly. ‘There isn’t one of you who 
counts—now. Yes—if God spares him,” she went on more 
quietly, “‘I shall meet him half-way. I shall let Loretta go; 
I shall take you out of school, Tom, and let you stand on your 
own feet. If Marie Thérése chooses to cast in her fortunes 
with a man who has no knowledge of poverty and _ no respect 
for it, at least I shall make no effort to impress him. We 
were poor a few years ago—when you all were babies—I helped 
him then. I’m going to help him now that the war has 
temporarily made him poor again. If we can have him at our 
Christmas table, that will be enough Christmas for me. Marie 
Thérése may go off with Boyd; Thomas may eat his with the 
Wilsons; Sally and I will stay with dad, and I'll stuff his 
turkey as I used to do.” 

They stared at her in stupefaction. Their gentle, happy 
mother was hardly recognizable. Sally, proud of her réle, 
came over to her mother’s lap. 

“Tl take-my tonic,” she stated. ‘‘He’s always remem- 
berin’ how I said I would.” 

“Tt was that made me think of it—it was his saying that 
it meant so much to him,” her mother said, with almost her 
usual calm manner. She wiped her eyes, and wiped Sally’s, 
and tried to smile. 

“T’ve never eaten a Christmas dinner away from home in 
my life,’”’ Thomas said, clearing his throat. 

Marie Thérése was crying bitterly. 

“I didn’t know how he felt about Boyd,” she whispered. 
“T wouldn’t miss Christmas at home for fifty Boyds!”’ 


“Now, carefully!” said Mrs. Laidlaw. Thomas and Marie 
Thérése explained that they were trying to be careful, but 
that they ‘‘got laughing.” There was evidently something 
hysterically funny to them in the eifort they made to transfer 
their father’s shabby old chait, with their father in it, to the 

living-room. 

He found it waiting for him at the foot of the stairs, when 
his wife helped him tenderly down, two weeks after his illness. 
It was pillowed deeply, and for the forty feet between it and 
the fire, his older children insisted that he must be pushed in 
real invalid fashion. 

Cyrus Laidlaw had been desperately ill for ten days. ‘chen 
for three or four he had been simply lazy—he himself said, con- 
tent to lie quite still in a darkened room, to smile at Sally, to 
smile at his wife, to listen with silent pride to the recitals that 
Marie Thérése brought him—her blithe chatter of his business 
affairs, her naive comment upon his conduct of them. 

Now came the great moment of his return to the family circle, 
and he was secretly touched that they should make so much of 
it. The room smelled of evergreen; there were wreaths in the 
frosted windows; he had always liked the (Continued on page 102) 
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The France J 
' This is the second article of Mrs. Wharton’s bei 
series, ‘‘French Ways and Their Meaning,” all 
ao § and in it she discusses a national trait in lio 
' which our American people are confessedly lack- “ 
; : ing. We who have marveled at the manner in En 
: ; which France withstood the pitiless onslaught of fer 
SS the Teutonic hordes for over four years may well m: 
' seek the reasons of the phenomenon, and here m: 
' we have a study of one of the elements that kept 
; her ripened civilization sound and wholesome. th 
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Reverence 
AKE care! Don’t eat blackberries! = 
f Don’t you know they’ll give you the 
fever?” lo 
Any American soldier*who stops to 
' fill his cap with the plump blackberries loading the. S: 
aa hedgerows of France is sure to receive this warning of 
Eo from a passing peasant. ar 
f Throughout the length and breadth of France, the be 
most fruit-loving and fruit-cultivating of countries, ve 
the same queer conviction prevails, and year after tr 


year the great natural crop of blackberries, nowhere de 
better and more abundant, is abandoned to birds 
and insects because in some remote and perhaps pre- 


: be 
q historic past an ancient Gaul once decreed that a 
“blackberries give the fever.” 
An hour away, across the Channel, fresh blacl- te 
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berries, and blackberry jam, form cne of the staples of a great 
ally’s diet; but the French have not yet found out that mil- 
lions of Englishmen have eaten blackberries for generations 
without having ‘“‘the fever.”’ 

Even if they did find it out, they would probably say: ‘‘ The 
English are different. Blackberries have always given us the 
fever.” Or the more enlightened might ascribe it to the cli- 
mate. ‘The air may be different in England. Blackberries 
may not be unwholesome there, but here they are poison.” 

There is not the least foundation for the statement, and 
the few enterprising French people who have boldly risked 
catching ‘‘the fever” consume blackberries in France with as 
much enjoyment and as little harm as their English neighbors. 
But one could no more buy a blackberry in a French market 
than one could buy the fruit of the nightshade; the one is 
considered hardly less deleterious than the other. 

The prejudice is all the queerer because the thrifty, food- 
loving French peasant has discovered the innocuousness of so 
many dangerous-looking funguses that frighten the Anglo- 
Saxon by their close resemblance to the poisonous members 
of the family. It takes a practised eye to distinguish cépes 
and morilles from the deadly toadstool; whereas the black- 
berry resembles nothing in the world but its own luscious and 
innocent self. Yet the blackberry has been condemned un- 
tried because of some ancient tabu that the French peasant 
dares not disregard. 

Tabus of their sort are as frequent in France as the black- 
berries in the hedges, and some of them interfere with the 
oldest instincts of the race. y 

Take the question of dinner-giving. Dining is a solemn rite 
to the French, because it offers the double opportunity of 
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good eating and good talk, the two forms of esthetic enjoy- 
ment most generally appreciated. Everything connected 
with dinner-giving has an almost sacramental importance in 
France. The quality of the cooking comes first; but once 
this is assured, the hostess’s chief concern is that the quality 
of the talk should matchit. To attain this, the guests are 
as carefully chosen as boxers for a championship, their num- 
ber is strictly limited, and care is taken not to invite two 
champions likely to talk each other down. 

The French are unable to live without good talk, and re- 
spectful of all the small observances that facilitate it. In- 
terruption is considered the height of discourtesy; but so is 
any attempt, even on the part of the best talkers, to hold 
the floor and prevent others from making themselves heard. 
Share and share alike is the first rule of conversational 
politeness, and if a talker is allowed to abscrb the general 
attention for more than a few minutes, it is because his con- 
versation is known to be so good that the other guests 
have been invited to listen to him. Even so, he must give 
them a chance now and then, and it is they who must ab- 
stain from taking it, and must repeatedly let him see that for 
once they are content to act as audience. Moreover, even 
the privileged talker is not allowed to dwell long on any 
one topic, however stimulating. The old lady who said to 
her granddaughter, ‘‘ My dear, you will soon learn that an 
hour is enough of anything,”’ would have had to reduce her 
time-limit to five minutes if she had been formulating the 
rules of French conversation. 

In circles where interesting and entertaining men are 
habitually present, the women are not expected to talk 
much. They are not, of course, to sit (Continued on page Tog) 
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Illustrated by Fanny Munsell 


DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a 

Lon‘4on parish and an ardent music- 
lover. He is a widower with two daugh- 
ters—Gratian, twenty, who has recently 
married George Laird, an army doctor, 
and is herself now a nurse; and Noel 
(Nollie) an affectionate, high-spirited, 
impulsive girl nearly eighteen, who re- 
minds her father of his cousin Leila (Mrs, 
Lynch), who has made a sad mess of her 
life, and when last heard from was singing 
in South Africa. Pierson and Noel spend 
a July holiday at the home of Robert 
Pierson (Edward’s brother) in Monmouth- 
shire, close to Tintern Ab- 
bey. Here Noel meets Cyril *, 
Morland, a young officer about 
to go to the front, and the 
young people fall deeply in 
love. Morland urges an im- 
mediate marriage, but Noel’s 
father objects on the grounds 
of youth and short acquain- 
tance. He is suddenly sum- 
moned to London by the seri- 
ous illness of Doctor Laird. 
He arrives just before hae 
crisis is passed, and is shoc 
to find that Gratian has be- 
come converted to the views 
of her husband, who is an 
agnostic and denies revealed 
religion. He is still worried 
over Noel’s love-affair, know- 
ing her impulsive nature, and 
when he receives a letter from 
Mrs. Robert Pierson (Thirza) 
advising his consent, as other- 
wise she fears a runaway mar- 
riage, he answers that he can- 
not agree to the match and 
wishes Noel to come home. . 
Meanwhile, Morland receives 
orders to join his regiment at 
once, and Noel, with the sole 
thought of making him hers 
forever, in spite of anything 
that would be done, gives 
herself to him. 

She is anxious to become a 
nurse, and just then Pierson 
hears from Mrs. Lynch. She 
is in London, and in charge of 
two wards in a hospital. He 
goes to see her and arranges 
for Noel to be trained there. 

Leila has another friend in 
London, Jimmy Fort, an army 
captain incapacitated for ac- 
tive service and employed at 
the War Office. She knew him 
in South Africa, and now he 
has become her lover. Fort f 
meets Noel and takes a great 
liking to her. 

Noel is happy in her work at the hospital until the news comes that 
Cyril has been killed in France. She now knows that she is going to 
— a child, and to her grief is added anxiety for what the future 

olds. 

Finally, she confides in Leila, who tells her that she must not allow her- 
self to get morbid. Meanwhile, Pierson becomes worried over the girl 
and writes to Gratian to have Doctor Laird come and examine her. 
Gratian comes, too, and learns the situation from Leila. In a 
talk with Nollie, the latter defends her action, takes all the blame, 
and refuses to be sympathized with. When it is necessary to tell 
her father, she will do it herself. Doctor Laird is most sympa- 
thetic, and says that she will have to go away and that he will arrange 
it somehow. 

Shortly after this, Nollie watches a man painting in Hyde Park. 
He is a Belgian refugee named Lavendie. He asks to paint her por- 
trait. This she will not permit, but invites him to her home to meet her 
father and perhaps paint him. She tells her father of the encounter, 
and adds that she expects he will come. Pierson says he will be glad 
to see a, but does not know about sitting for the portrait. 


By John Galsworthy 


Author of “Beyond,” etc. 


Her expression at that moment was very strange—searching, half frightened 


VIII 
I 


EILA was deep in her new draft of life. When she fell in 
love, it had always been over head and ears, and so 
far her passion had always burnt itself out before that 
of her partner. This had been, of course, a great ad- 

vantage to her. Not that Leila had ever expected her passions 
to burn themselves out. When she fell in love, she had always 
thought it was for always. This time, she was sure it was surer 
than she had ever been. Jimmy Fort seemed to her the man 
she had been looking for all her life. He was not so good-looking 
as either Fane or Lynch, but, beside him, these others seemed to 
her now almost ridiculous. There was only one man in the world 
for her now, and would be forevermore. She did not idealize 
him either—it was more serious than that. She was thrilled by 
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his voice and his touch; she dreamed 
of him, longed for him when he was 
not with her. She worried, too, for 
she was perfectly aware that he was 
not half as fond of her as she was of 
him. Such a new experience puzzled her, kept her instincts 
painfully on the alert. 

It was perhaps just this uncertainty about his affection which 
made him seem more precious than any of the others. But 
there was ever the other reason, too—consciousness that Time 
was after her, and this her last grand passion. She watched 
him as a mother cat watches her kitten, without seeming to, of 
course, for she had had much experience. 

She had begun to have a curious, secret jealousy of Noel; 
though why, she could not-have said. It was perhaps merely 
incidental to her age, or sprang from that vague resemblance 
between her and one who outrivaled even what she had been 
as a girl, or from the occasional allusions Fort made to what he 
called ‘‘that little fairy princess.” Something intangible, in- 


stinctive, gave her that jealousy. Until the death of her young © 


cousin’s lover, she had felt safe, for she knew Jimmy Fort would 
not hanker after another man’s property; had he not proved 
that in old days with herself by running away from her? And 
she had often regretted having told him of Cyril Morland’s death. 
One day, she determined to repair that error. It was at the 
Zoo, where they often went on Sunday afternoons. They were 
standing before a creature called the meerkat, which reminded 
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them both of old days on the veld. Without turning 
her head, she said, as if to the little animal, 

“Do you know that your fairy princess, as you call 
her, is going to have what is known as a war-baby?” 
The sound of his “‘What!” gave 
her quite a stab—it was so utterly 

Fes horrified. She said stubbornly: 
‘She came and told me all about 
it. The boy’s dead, as you know. 
Terrible, isn’t it?” And she looked 
at him. His face was almost comic, 

so wrinkled up with incredulity. 

“That lovely child? But it’s 
impossible!” 

impossible is some- 
times true, Jimmy.” 

“T refuse to believe it.” 

“T tell you it zs so,” she 
said angrily. 

‘“‘Whataghastlyshame!” 

“Tt was her own doing; 
she said so.” 

“And her father—the 
padre! My God!” 

Leila was suddenly smit- 
ten with a horrible doubt. 
She had thought it would 
disgust him, cure him of 

_ any little tendency to ro- 
manticize that child; and 
now she perceived that it 
was rousing in him, instead, 

dangerous compassion. 

“She could have bitten her 
tongue out for having 
spoken. 

“Don’t look like that, 
Jimmy. I’m sorry I told 
you.” 

His hand did not answer 
her pressure in the least, 
but he muttered: 

“Well, I do think that’s 

- the limit. What’s to be 
done for her?” 

Leila answered softly: 

“Nothing, I’m afraid. Do you love me?” And she 

pressed his hand hard. 

course.” 

But Leila thought, “If I were that meerkat, he’d have taken 
more notice of my paw.” Her heart began suddenly to ache, 
and she walked on to the next cage with head up and her mouth 
hard set. 


2 

Jimmy Fort walked away from Camelot Mansions that 
evening in extreme discomfort of mind. Leila had been so 
queer that he had taken leave immediately after supper. She 
had refused to talk about Noel, had even seemed angry when 
he had tried to. How extraordinary some women were! Did 
they think that a man could hear of a thing like that about 
such a dainty creature as that girl without being upset? Why, 
it was the most perfectly damnable thing he had ever heard! 
What on earth would she do—poor little fairy princess? Dewn 
had come her house of cards with a vengeance. The whole of 
her life—the whole of her life! With her bringing-up and her 
father and all—it seemed inconceivable that she could ever sur- 
vive it. And Leila had been almost callous about the monstrous 
business. Women were hard to each other! And, following an 
impulse which he could not resist, he made his way to the old 
square. But having reached the house, he nearly went away 
again. While he stood, hesitating, with his hand on the bell, a 
girl and a soldier passed, appearing as if by magic out of the 
moonlit November mist, blurred and solid shapes embraced, then 
vanished into it again, leaving the sound of footsteps, 

Fort jerked the bell. He was shown into what seemed, to one 
coming out of that mist, to be a brilliant, crowded room, though 
in truth there were but two lamps and five people in it. They 
were sitting round the fire, talking, and paused when he came in. 
When he had shaken hands with Pierson and been introduced 
to “my daughter Gratian,” and a man in khaki— “my son-in- 
law, George Laird’’—to a tall, thin-faced, foreign-looking man 
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in a black stock and seemingly no collar, he went up to Noel, 
who had risen from a chair before the fire. ‘‘No;” he thought; 
“T’ve dreamed it, or Leila has lied.” She was so perfectly 
the self-possessed, dainty maiden he remembered. Even the 
feel of her hand was the same—warm and confident—and 
sinking into a chair, he said, “‘ Please go on, and let me chip in.” 

“We were quarreling about the universe, Captain Fort,” said 
the man in khaki; “delighted to have your help. I was just 
saying that this particular world has no particular im- 
portance. I say that it will become again the nebula 
out of which it was formed, and by friction with other 
nebule reform into a fresh shape, and so on ad infinitum 
—but I can’t explain why. My wife thinks that it 
doesn’t exist at all except in the human mind—but she 
can’t explain what the human mind is. My father- 
in-law thinks that it is God’s hobby—but he can’t 
explain who or what God is. Nollie is-silent. And 
Monsieur Lavendie hasn’t yet told us what he thinks. 
What do you think, monsieur?” 

The thin-faced, big-eyed man put up his hand to 
his high, veined brow as if he had a headache, red- 
dened, and began to speak in French, which Fort 
followed with difficulty. 

‘“‘For me, the universe is a limitless artist, monsieur, 
who from all time and to all time is ever expressing 
himself in differing forms—always trying to make a 
masterpiece, and generally failing. For me, this world 
and all the worlds are, like ourselves or the flowers 
and trees, little separate works of art, more or less 
perfect, whose little lives run their course, and are 
spilled or powdered back into this creative artist, 
whence issue ever fresh attempts at art. You see, 
I think mind and matter are one, or perhaps there 
is no such thing as either mind or matter, only growih 
and decay and growth again, forever and ever; but 
always conscious growth—an artist expressing himself 
in millions of ever-changing forms; decay and death, 
as we call them, being but rest and sleep, the ebbing 
of the tide, which must ever come between two rising 
tides, or the night which comes between two days. 
But the next day is never the same as the day before, 
or the tide as the last tide; so the little shapes of the 
world and of ourselves—these works of art by the 
eternal artist—are never renewed in the same form, 
are never twice alike, but always fresh—fresh worlds, 
fresh individuals, fresh flowers, fresh everything. I 
do not see anything depressing in that. To me, it 
would be depressing to think that I would go on liv- 
ing after death, or Jive again in a new body, myself 
yet not myself. How stale that would be! When I 
finish a picture, it is inconceivable to me that this 
picture should ever become another picture, or that 
one can divide the expression from the mind-stuff it 
has expressed. The Great Artist who is the whole 
of Everything is ever, in fresh effort, to achieve new 
things. Heisas a fountain which throws up new drops, 
no two ever alike, which fall back into the water, flow 
into the pipe, and so are thrown up again in fresh- 
shaped drops. But I cannot explain why there should 
be this eternal energy, ever expressing itself in fresh 
individual shapes, this Eternal Working Artist, in- 
stead of nothing at all—just empty dark for always; 
except, indeed, that it must be one thing or the other, either all 
or nothing, and it happens to be this and not that, the all and 
not the nothing.”’ 

He stopped speaking, and his big eyes,which had fixed them- 
selves on Fort’s face, seemed to the latter not to be seeing him 
at all but to rest on something beyond. The man in khaki, who 
had risen, said: 

“Bravo, monsieur! Jolly well put from the artist’s point of 
view. The idea is pretty, anyway; but is there any need for an 
idea at all? Things are; and we have just to take them.” Fort 
had the impression of something dark and writhing—the thin 
black form of his host, who had risen and come close to the fire. 

“I cannot admit,” he was saying, “the identity of the Creator 
with the created. God exists outside ourselves. Nor can I 
admit that there is no definite purpose and fulfilment. All is 
shaned to his great ends. I think we are too given to spiritual 
pride. The world has Jost reverence—I regret it; I bitterly 
regret it.” 

“JT rejoice at it,” said the man in khaki. 


“Now, Captain 
Fort, your turn to bat!” 


Fort, who had been looking at Noel, gave himself a shake and 
said: 

“T think what monsieur calls ‘expression,’ I call ‘fighting.’ 
I expect the universe is a fight, a sum of conquests and defeats. 


Conquests leading to defeats, defeats to conquests. I want to © 


win while I’m alive, and because I want to win, I want to live 
on after death. Death isa defeat. I don’t want to admit it. 
While I have that instinct, I don’t think I shall really die; 


“Why won't you tell us?" said Pierson. ‘The man will 
head and spoke for the first 


when I lose it, I think I shall.” He was conscious of Noel’s 
face turning toward him, but had the feeling that she wasn’t 
really listening. “I suspect that what we call ‘spirit’ is just 
the fighting instinct; that what we call ‘matter’ is the mood of 
lying down. Whether, as Mr. Pierson says, God is outside us, 
or, as monsieur thinks, we are all part of God, I don’t know.” 

“Ah! There we are!” said the man in khaki. 
after our temperaments, and none of us knows. The religions of 
the’ world are just the poetic expressions of certain strongly 
marked temperaments. Monsieur was a poet just now, and his 
is the only temperament which has never yet been rammed 
down the world’s throat in the form of religion. Go out and 
proclaim your views from the housetops, monsieur, and see what 
happens.” 

The painter shook his head. 

“Non, monsieur,” he said; “the artist does not wish to impose 
his temperament. Difference of temperament is the very 
essence of his joy and his belief in life. Without difference, 
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there would be no life for him. “Tout casse; tout lasse,’ but 
change goes on forever. We artists reverence change, monsieur; 
we reverence the newness of each morning, of each night, of 
each person, of each expression of energy. Nothing is final for 


us; we are eager for all and always for more. We are in love, 
you see, even with—death.” 

There was a silence; then Fort heard Pierson murmur, 

“That is beautiful, monsiew; but, oh, how wrong!” 


want to do the right thing, I'm sure.” The girl shook her 


time. “I don't know his name” 


“And what do you think, Nollie?” said the man in khaki 


suddenly. The girl had been sitting very still in her low chair, 
with her hands crossed in her lap and her eyes on the fire, the 
lamplight shining down on her fair hair. She looked up, 
startled, and her eyes met Fort’s. 

“T don’t know; I wasn’t listening.” 

Something moved in him, a kind of burning pity, a rage of 
protection. He said quickly: 

“These are times of action. Philosophy seems to mean 
nothing nowadays. The one thing is to hate tryanny and 
cruelty, and protect everything that’s weak and lonely. It’s 
all that’s left to make life worth living, when all the packs of 
all the world are out for blood.” Noel was listening now, and he 
went on fervently: ‘Why; even we who started out to fight 
the Prussian pack have caught the pack-feeling—have got it 
all over the country on every sort. of scent. It’s a most in- 
fectious thing.” 

“T cannot see that we are being infected, Captain Fort.” 
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“T’m afraid we are, Mr. Pierson. The great majority of 
people are always inclined to run with the hounds; the pressure’s 
great just now; the pack-spirit’s in the air.” 

Pierson shook his head. 

“No; I cannot see it,” he repeated. “It seems to me that we 
are all more brotherly, and more tolerant.” 

“Ah, monsieur le curé,”’ Fort heard the painter say very 
gently, “it is difficult for a good man to see evil round him. 

: The spirit of the pack, as monsieur says, is 

in the air. I see all human nature now, 
running with gaping mouths and red 
tongues lolling out, their breath and their 
cries spouting thick before them. On whom 
they will fall next? One never knows— 
the innocent with the guilty. Perhaps if 
you were to see some one dear to you 
devoured before your eyes, monsieur le 
curé, you would feel it, too; and yet—I 
do not know.” 
Fort saw Noel turn her face toward 
her father; her expression at that moment 
was very strange—searching, 
half frightened. No! Leila 
had not lied, and he had not 
dreamed. That thing was 
true! When presently he took 
his leave, and was out again 
in the square, he could see 
nothing but her face and form 
before him in the moonlight— 
its soft outline, fair coloring, 
slender delicacy, and the 
brooding of the big gray eyes. 
He had already crossed New 
Oxford Street and was some 
way down toward the Strand 
when a voice behind him 
‘murmured, “ A la bonne heure, 
monsieur!”’ and the painter 
loomed up at his elbow. 

“‘ Are you going my way?” 
said Fort. “I goslowly, ’m 
afraid.” 

“The slower the better, 
monsieur. London is so 
beautiful in the dark. It is 
the despair of the painter— 
these moonlit nights. There 
are moments when one feels 
that reality does not exist. 
All is in dreams—like the 
face of that young lady.” 

Fort stared sharply round 
at him. 

“Oh! She strikes you like 
that, does she?” 

“Ah, what a charming fig- 
ure! What an atmosphere 
of the past and future round 
her! And she will not let 
me paint her.” 

“Yes,” said Fort; “she’d make a wonderful picture. I’m 
not a judge of art, but I can see that.” 

The painter smiled, and went on in his rapid French: 

“She has youth and age all at once—that is rare. Her father 
is an interesting man, too. I am trying to paint him; he is very 
difficult. He sits lost in some kind of vacancy of his own—a man 
whose soul has gone before him somewhere, like that of his Church, 
escaped from this age of machines, leaving its body behind—is 
it not? He is so kind—a saint, I think. I am painting him at 
the piano; when he is playing, his face is alive, but even then so 
faraway. To me, monsieur, he is exactly like a beautiful church 
which knows it is being deserted. I find him pathetic. Je suis 
socialiste, but I have always an esthetic admiration for that old 
Church, which held its children by simple emotion. The times 
have changed; it can no longer hold them so; it stands in the 
dusk, with its spire to a heaven which exists no more, its bells 
still beautiful but out of tune with the music of the streets. It 
is something of that which I wish to get into my picture of 
Monsieur Pierson, and, sapristi, it is difficult!” 

Fort grunted assent. So far as he could make out the painter’s 
words, it seemed to him a large order. 
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“To do it, you see,” went on the painter, “one should have 
the -proper background—these currents of modern life and 
modern types, passing him and leaving him untouched. There 
is no illusion, and no dreaming, in modern life. Look at this 
street! La la!” 

In the darkened Strand, hundreds of khaki-clad figures and 
girls were streaming by, and all their voices had a hard, half- 
jovial vulgarity. The motor-cabs and "buses pushed along 
remorselessly; newspaper-sellers muttered their ceaseless invi- 
tations. Again the painter made his gesture of despair. 

“How am I to get into my picture this modern life, which 
washes round him as round that church there, standing in the 
middle of the street? See how the currents sweep reund it, 
as if to wash it away; yet it stands, seeming not to see them. 
If I were a fantasist, it would be easy enough; but to be a 
fantasist is too simple for me—these romantic gentlemen 
bring what they like from anywhere to serve their ends. 
Moi—je suis réaliste. And so, monsieur, I have invented an 
idea. I am painting over his head while he sits there at the 
piano a picture hanging on the wall—of one of these young 
town girls who have no mysteriousness at all, no youth—nothing 
but a cheap knowledge and defiance and good humor. He is 
looking up at it, but he does not see it. I will make the face 
of that girl the face of Modern Life, and he shall sit staring at 
it, seeing nothing. What do you think of my idea?” 

But Fort had begun to feel something of the revolt which 
the man of action so soon experiences when he listens to an 
artist talking. 

“Tt sounds all right,” he said abruptly. “All the same, 
sieur, my sympathy’s with modern life. Take these young girls 
and these Tommies. For all their feather-pated vulgarity—and 
they are damned vulgar, I must say—they’re marvelous people. 
They do take the rough with the smooth; they’re all ‘doing 
their bit,’ you know, and facing this particularly beastly world. 
Esthetically, I dare say, they’re deplorable, but can you say 
that, on the whole, their philosophy isn’t an advance on any- 
thing we’ve had up till now? They worship nothing, it’s true; 
but they keep their ends up marvelously.” 

The painter, who seemed to feel the wind blowing cold on his 
ideas, shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not concerned with that, monsieur. I set down what 
I see—better or worse, I do not know. But look at this!” 
And he pointed down the darkened and moonlit street. It was 


all jeweled and enameled with little spots and splashes of subdued . 


red and green-blue light. ‘“Ah;” he said, “what beauty!” 

Fort, in his turn, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Every man to his vision,” he said. . “‘ My leg’s beginning to 
bother me; I’m afraid I must take a cab. Here’s my address— 
any time you like to come. I’m cften in about seven. I can’t 
take you anywhere, I suppose?” 

“A thousand thanks, monsieur; but I go north. I loved your 
words about the pack. I often wake at night and hear the 
howling of all the packs of the world. Those who are by nature 
gentle now feel they are strangers in a far land. Good-night, 
monsieur.” 

He took off his queer hat, bowed low, and crossed out into 
the Strand, like one who had come in a dream, and faded out 
with the waking. ‘Fort hailed a cab and went home, still seeing 
Noel’s face. 5 


IX 
I 


WHEN in the cupboard there is a real and very bony 
skeleton, carefully. kept from the sight of a single member of 
the family, the position of. that member is liable to become 
lonely. But Pierson, who had been lonely fifteen years, did 
not feel it so much, perhaps, as most men would have. In his 


dreamy nature’ there was a curious self-sufficiency which only - 


violent shocks disturbed, and he went on with his routine of 
duty, which had become for him as set as the pavements he 
trod on his way to and from it. It was not exactly true, as the 
painter had said, that this routine did not bring him into touch 
with life. After all, he saw people when they were born, when 
they married, when they died. He helped them when they 
wanted money, and when they were ill; he told their children 
Bible stories on Sunday afternoons; he served those who were 
in need with soup and bread from his soup-kitchen. He never 
spared himself in any way, and his ears were always at the service 
of their woes. And yet he did not understand them, and they 
knew that. It was as theugh he, or they, were color-blind. 


The values were all different. He was seeing one set of objects, 
they another. 

One street of his parish touched a main line of thoroughfare 
and formed a little part of the new hunting-grounds of womeg 
who, chased forth from their usual haunts by the authorities 
under pressure of the country’s danger, now pursued thelr 
calling in the dark. This particular evil had always been a sort 
of nightmare to Pierson. The starvation which ruled his own 
existence inclined him to a particularly severe view, and covery 
was not his forte. 

Demestic disasters in his parish came to his ears from time 
to time—cases of young girls whose heads were turned by 
soldiers, so that they were about to become mothers. They 
seemed to him pitiful, indeed; but he could not forgive them 
for their giddiness, for putting temptation in the way of brave 
young men, fighting or about to fight. The glamour which 
surrounded soldiers was not excuse enough. When the babies 
were born, and came to his notice, he consulted a committée 
he had formed of three married and two maiden ladies, who 
visited the mothers, and if necessary, took the babies into a 
créche, for those babies had a new value to the country and 
were not—poor things!—to be held responsible for their mothets? 
faults. He himself saw little of the young mothers—shy of 
them, secretly afraid, perhaps, cf not being censorious enough. 
But once in a way life set him face to face with one. 

On New Year’s eve he was sitting in his study after tea, at 
that hour which he tried to keep for his parishioners, when 
Mrs. Mitchett was announced, a small bookseller’s wife, wholk 
he knew for an occasional communicant. She came in, accom= 
panied by a young, dark-eyed girl in a loose mouse-colored coat. 
He invited them to sit down in front.of the long bookcase on 
the two green-leather chairs which had grown worn in the 
service of the parish, and, screwed round in his chair at the 
bureau, with his long musician’s fingers pressed together, he 
looked at them and waited. The woman had taken out her 


handkerchief and was wiping her eyes; but the gir] sat quiet, a5 


the mouse she somewhat resembled in that coat. 
“Ves, Mrs. Mitchett?” he said gently, at last. 


The woman put away her handkerchief, sniffed resolutely 


and began: 


“ie "Ilda, sir. Such a thing Mitchett and me never could 


’ave expected, comin’ on us so sudden. I thought it best to 
bring er round, poor girl! Of course, it’s all the war. I’ve 


-warr.zd er a dozen times; but there it is, comin’ next month, 


and the man in France.” ‘Pierson instinctively averted his 
gaze irom vhe girl, who had not moved her eyes from his face, 
whick. she scanned with a seeming absence of interest, as if 
she had long given up thinking over her lot, and left it now to 
others. 

“That is sad,” he said; “very, very sad.” 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Mitchett; “that’s what I tell Ilda.” 

The girl’s glance, lowered for a second, resumed its impersonal 
scrutiny of Pierson’s face. 

“‘What is the man’s name and regiment? Perhaps we can 
get leave fcr him to come home and marry Hilda at once.” 

Mrs. Mitchett sniffed. 

“She won’t give it, sir. Now, "Ilda, give it to Mr. Pierson.” 
And her voice had a real note of entreaty. The girl shook her 
head. Mrs. Mitchett murmured dolefully: “That’s ’ow she is, 
sir; not a word will she say. And, as I tell her, we can only 
think there must ’ave been more than one. And ‘that does put 
us to shame so.” But still the girl made no sign. “You speak 
to her, sir; I’m really at my wits’ end.” ~~. 

“Why won’t you tell us?” said Pierson. The man will 
want to do the right thing, I’m sure.’ a 

The girl-shook her head and were for the first time. 

“T don’t know his name.’ 

Mrs. Mitchett’s face twitched. a 

“Oh dear!” she said. “Think of that! She’s never said as 
much to us.” a 

“Not know his name?” Pierson murmured. “But how— 
how could you—”’ He stopped, but his face had darkened. 
“Surely: you would never have done such a thing without 
affection? Come; tell me.” 

“T don’t know it,” the girl repeated. 

“Tt’s these parks,’’ said Mrs. Mitchett, from behind her 
handkerchief. “And to think that this'll be our first grandchild 
and all! ‘Ilda is difficult, as quiet—but thai stubborn!” - 

Pierson looked at the girl. Her impenetrability and some- 
thing mulish in her attitude annoyed him. 

“T can’t think,” he said, “‘how you could so have forgotten 
yourself. It’s truly grievous.” 
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That hot clutch and the words: “Poor daddy!" brought tears into his eyes. They rolled douky down to his beard, 
and he covered his face with his other hand 
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Mrs. Mitchétt murmured, 

““Yes, sir; the girls gets it into their beads that there’s going 
to be no young men for them.” 

“That’s right,” said the girl sullenly. 

Pierson’s lips.grew tighter. 

“Well, what can I do for-you, Mrs. Mitchett?” he said. 
“Does your daughter come to church?” 

Mrs. Mitchett shook her head mournfully. 

““Never since she had her bike.” 

Pierson rose from his chair. The old story! Control and 
discipline undermined, and these bitter apples the result! 

“Well,” «he said, “if you need our créche, you have only to 
come to me.’ And he turned to the girl. “‘And you—won’t 
you let this dreadful experience move your heart? My dear 
girl, we must all master ourselves, our passions, and our foolish 
wilfulness, especially in these times when our country needs us 
strong and self-disciplined, not thinking of ourselves. I’m 
sure you’re a good girl at heart.’’ The girl’s dark eyes, un- 
moved from his face, roused in him a spasm of nervous irri- 
tation. “Your soul is in great danger, and you’re very un- 
happy, I can see. Turn to God for help, and in his mercy 
everything will be made so different for you—so very different! 
Come!” 

The girl said, with a-sort of surprising quietness, _ 

“T don’t want the baby.” 

The remark staggered him. 

“‘*Tida was in munitions,” said her mother, in an explanatory 
voice, “earnin’ a matter of four pounds a week.- Oh dear, 
it is a waste an’ all!” 

A queer, rather terrible little smile curled Pierson’s lips. 

““A judgment,” he said. ‘“‘Good-evening, Mrs. . Mitchett: 
Good-evening, Hilda. If you want me when the time comes, 
send. for me.” 

They stood up; he shook hands with them, and was suddenly 
aware that the door was open and Noel standing there. He had 
heard no sound; how long she had been there, he could not tell. 
There was a singular fixity in her face and attitude. She was 
staring at the gil, who, as she passed, lifted her face, so that 
the dark eyes and the gray eyes met. The door was shut, and 

Noel stood there alone with him. 

“* Aren’t you early, my child?” said Pierson. ‘You came in 
very quietly.” 

“Yes; I heard.” 


A slight shock went through h m at the tone o* her voice; her 


face had that possessed look which he always dreaded. 
“What did you hear?” he said. 
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* You're a good woman, Thirzat” And taking his wife's hand, he put it 
to his lips. “There isn't another womar like you in the world!” 


Mansell 


“T heard you say, ‘A judgment.’ You'll say the same to me, 
won’t you? Only, J do want my baby.” 
She was standing with her back to the door, over which a 


dark curtain hung; her face looked young and small against: its 
stuff, her eyes very large. With one hand, she plucked at her 


blouse just over her heart. 

Pierson stared at her anid gripped«the back of the chair he 
had been sitting in. A lifetime of repression served him in the 
half-realized horror of that moment. He stammered out the 
single word: 

“Nollie!” 

“Tt’s quite true,’’ she said, turned round, and went out. 

Pierson had a sort of vertigo; if he had moved, he must have 
fallen down. Nollie! He slid round and sank: into his chair, 
and by some horrible, cruel fiction of his nerves; he seemed to 
feel Noel on his knee, as, when a little girl, she had been went 


to sit, with her fair hair fluffing against his cheek. Nollie! At. 


that moment, his pride shriveled like a flower held to a flame; alk 
that abundant secret pride of a father who Joves and admires, 
who worships still a dead wife in the children she left him, who, 


humble by nature, yet never knows how proud ‘he is till the — 


bitter thing happens; all the long pride of the priest who, by 
dint of ‘exhortation and remonstrance, has coated himself in‘a 
superiority he hardly suspects~all- this pride shriveled in kim. 
Then something writhed and: cried ‘within, .as:a tortured beast 
cries, at loss-to know why it is being: tortuteds, How. many 
times has not a. man used those..words: “My God! My 
God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” He sprang up and tried 
to pace his way out of this cage of: confusion. His thoughts and 
feelings made’ the strangest medley, spiritual and worldly— 
social ostracism—her soul in peril—a trial sent by God! .The 
future! Imagination failed him. He went to his little piano, 
opened it, closed it again, took his hat and stcle out... He 
walked fast, without knewing where. It was very cold—a clear, 
bitter evening. Silent, rapid motion in the frosty air was some 
relief. As Noel had fled from him, having uttered her news, 
so did he fly from her. The afflicted walk fast. He was soon 
down by the river, and turned west along its wall. The moon 
was up, bright and nearly full, and the steel-like shimmer of 
its light burnished the ebbing water. Acruel night! Hecame to 
the obelisk and leaned against it, overcome by a spasm of 
realization. He seemed to see his dead wife’s face staring at him 
out of the past, like an accusation. ‘How have you cared for 
Nollie, that she should have come to this?” It became the face 
of the moonlit sphinx, staring straight at- him, the broad, dark 
face with wide nostrils, cruel lips, full (Continued on page 112) 
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OUISE GROODY ner By ve danced her way into the notice of a theatrical manager on one of Atlantic City’s 


amusement-piers. has now ably fulfilled his hopes and expectations by her clever work in his production 


- of a delightful operetta with a modern Italian setting, “Fiddlers Three,” in which she was bssigned the ingénue réle. 
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UCILLE CAVANAGH has a brand-new dance-production this season which is one of the very top features 
on the programs of the Orpheum circuit. The ideas expressed in her dancing show great originality, while 


her skill and grace are directed by a superb technique acquired from a famous master of the Russian ballet-school. 
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EANNE EAGELS is the fourth jewel in the Belasco diadem of brilliant leading women, where she sparkles along- 
side of Frances Starr , Lenore Ulric, and InaClaire. Her appearance in this galaxy was effected through the medium 
of a charming comedy, “‘ Daddies,” whose plot is based on the adoption of some war-orphans by five American bachelors. 
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M This season, she has the star part of the French wife of a German spy in “Where Poppies Bloom,” an 
adaptation for the American stage of Henry Kistemaeckers’ thrilling war-drama of Picardy, “A Night at the Front.” 
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Mr. Blunt’s 
Three 


Clients 


By 
E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


Illustrated by 
Stockton Mulford 


SMALL and impromptu depu- 

tation met Richard Blunt in 

l the entrance-hall of a block 

of buildings situated some- 

where between the Strand and the 

Adelphi Gardens. A tall and melan- ' 

choly-looking gentleman, dressed in somewhat 7 
custy black, constituted himself spokesman. 

“Mr. Richard Blunt, I believe?” he ventured. 

The man addressed paused and acknowledged the fact. 
He was of slightly more than medium height, well but 
unobtrusively dressed, slim but of wiry build. His facé was 
almost Semitic in its pallor and the darkness of his eyes, 
but a touch of the foreigner was suggested by his olive com- 
plexion, his well-shaped nose, and his firm yet unusual mouth. 

‘““My name is Heslop, counselor at law,” the speaker continued. 
‘““You see my name on the board there. This is Mr. Edwards,” 
he went on, pointing to his neighbor. ‘‘There’s his name, you see 
—‘Charles E. Edwards, Attorney.’ And this gentleman,” indicat- 
ing the third bystander, “‘is Mr. McKay, European agent for the 
Almighty Cinema Company.” 

“T am glad to know you, gentlemen,” Mr. Blunt said. “It 
appears that we are neighbors.” 

Mr. Heslop coughed. He tapped with his forefinger the 
mahogany board upon which were painted the names and pro- 
fessions of those having offices in the building. 

“We were discussing this little announcement of yours, Mr. 
Blunt,” he confessed, reading it aloud: “ ‘Richard Blunt, De- 
tective.’”” 

“You nave, perhaps, some business to place before me,”’ Mr. 
Blunt suggested. 

“No, no,” the other assured him hastily; “it isn’t that at all. 
It’s the—er—wording of your announcement——” 

“It seems to leave little enough to the imagination,” was the 
quiet observation. 

“On the contrary,” Mr. Heslop objected gravely, “it seems to 
us to leave a good deal. I am not mistaken, I think, when I say 
that the business of a private detective is usually carried on 
among a certain class of people—men who want their wives 
watched——”’ 

“Ts shopping or bridge responsible for the wife’s absence from 
home?” Mr. Edwards interrupted softly. 

“Ts it business alone which keeps the husband in the city, night 
after night?” Mr. McKay murmured. 

Their spokesman waved his hand. 

“Broadly speaking, Mr. Blunt,” he said, ‘‘the question which 
has arisen among us is whether, for a person in your profession, 
these are altogether suitable offices. My own connection is old- 
established and almost traditional. Mr. Edwards, here, carries on 
the same business as his father before him. The other occupants 
of the building are mostly engaged in the serious professions.” 

“I am sorry if you feel that I am an intruder,” Mr. Blunt 
regretted. “‘I chose these premises because the locality suited 


* You said that you knew who 
killed Eric Lyson.” “I do,” 
she confided. ‘I will tell you 
all about it™ 


me, and because I was able to turn the two rooms 
at the top of the house into residential chambeis. 
For my work, it is necessary, as you may surmise, to be on the 
spot night and day.” 

“We quite understand,” Mr. Heslop assented gravely. “Hav- 
ing made your choice of habitation, Mr. Blunt, we could not, of 
course, expect you to be influenced by our prejudices. It is the 
baldness of your announcement here which we were discussing.”’ 

“What would you like me to call myself?” Richard Blunt 
inquired. ‘Criminologist, or something of that sort?” 

“Without venturing to suggest a term,” the counselor at law 
replied, “‘there are many professions which it is possible to con- 
ceal by the apt use of some non-committal designation.” 

““A betting man, for instance,” Mr. Edwards pointed out, 
“calls himself a commission agent.” 

“Our friend here,” Mr. McKay put in, indicating a name 
lower down on the list, “‘is a music-hall agent. You will see that 
he calls his office a ‘Colleze of Dramatic Art.’” 

“T see,” Richard Blunt murmured. ‘Do you know, that seems 
to me rather like buncombe.”’ 

“No offense, I trust,” Mr. Heslop concluded, as he turned 
away. 

fy Mesa at all,” was the prompt reply. “If I knew of any other 
adequate term for my profession, I would substitute it. As I do 
not, I am afraid that my announcement must remain.” 

The two legal. luminaries and the cinema-man ‘ascended the 
stairs together. 

“Seems a harmless sort of fellow,” the counselor at law re- 
marked tentatively. 

“Might almost be a gentleman,” the solicitor agreed. 

“A clever face,” the cinema-man observed, as he paused to 
light a cigarette, “and he seems amiable enough. All the same, 
I don’t think you’ll get him to alter his name-plate.” 

Richard Blunt lingered for a few moments below, studying the 
board which hung upon the right-hand side of the entrance-hall. 
He was suddenly aware that another man, who had come in 
toward the end of his conversation with his neighbors, was linger- 
ing about as though with the intention of speaking to him. This 
intention he presently carried into effect. 

“You are Mr. Blunt, eh?” 

“T am,” the latter admitted. ‘You another of my neighbors 
in this building?” 
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54 Mr. Blunt’s Three Clients 


“That's so.” 

Richard Blunt consulted the board. 

“You are probably,” he hazarded, * ‘either Mr. Phineas Win- 
field, commission agent, or Sidney Pennifold, director of the 
College of Dramatic Art.” 

“T am Sid Pennifold,” was the somewhat brusque admission, 
‘‘and you’re Richard Blunt, eh? Detective, you call yourself. 
You track down people and discover things. That’s the game, 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘Sometimes,” Blunt retorted, “‘I discover people.”’ 

Mr. Sidney Pennifold appeared a little startled. He was a large 
and florid man, flashily but untidily dressed, with high complexion 
and watery eyes. - His blue-serge suit was ill brushed and streaked 
with cigar-ash. His shirt and collar were of yesterday, or even the 
day before. His patent-leather boots with the soiled cloth tops 
were sadly in need of cleaning. 

“Discover people,’ eh?” he observed. “Got many clients?” 

‘You will be my first,”’ was the suave confession. “I only took 
possession of my office yesterday.’ 

Mr. Pennifold twisted the extinct stamp of a cigar round be- 
tw’ een his teeth. 

“How do. you know I want to consult you?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“The indications are only too obvious,” Blunt replied, leading 
the way toward the stairs. ‘ My office is nearly opposite yours, 
isn’t it? You had-better come in for a few moments.” 

The two men mounted the stairs in silence. On the third 
floor, exactly opposite the flamboyant sign of the College of 
Dramatic Art. Richard Blunt opened with his latch-key a door 
on. which his name only was engraved upon a small brass plate. 
The apartment was plainly furnished, .and a fire was burning in 
the grate. Mr. Pennifold glance1 round him: 

* No clerk, eh?” he remarked. 

“} seldom share my confidences,” was the quiet reply. “‘My 
office is kept clean and in order by my servant up-stairs.”’ 

Mr: Pennifold nodded. He thre.v away the stump of his cigar, 
and, seated in the clients’ chair, where a stream of faint and 
watery sunlight shone upon his dissipated face, the difference 
between the two men became more than ever noticeable. Mr. 
Richard Blunt’s linen, his studs, his carefully arranged tie were 
all immaculate. Notwithstanding his pallor, the clarity of his 
complexion, the keenness of his eyes bespoke.a careful life. 
Metaphorically speaking, Mr. Sidney Pennifold gathered himself 
together. He leaned toward the desk, upon which he had rested 
his clenched fist, and he peered eagerly into his companion’s eyes. 

“Look here,” he began: “It’s your notice that attracted me— 
‘Richard Blunt, Detective’—just plain and businesslike. ‘‘ou’re 
on your own, eh?, Nothing to do with Scotland Yard? Nothing 
to do with the law?” 

“You appear to understand my position correctly,” the 
detective acknowledged. 

“Then I take it,”’ his prospective client continued; “that you 
are here to exercise your profession either way, eh? For the law 
—or against?” 

“Except that I, of course, reserve to myself the privilege of 
refusing a case,”’ the other assented. 

“And what about confidence?” Mr. Pennifold demanded. 
“‘ Supposing a man here in this chair told you of what the law 
would call a ‘crime’—what about that, eh?” 

“Tt is an unalterable part of my profession, ” Richard Blunt 
declared, “to receive confidences and to respect them.”’ 

Mr. Pennifold mopped his forehead with a handkerchief of 
gaudy hue. He glanced round the roo:1 anxiously. 

“You haven’t a drop of anything handy, I sbeese? ” he asked 
insinuatingly. 

Richard Blunt shook his head gently. His client made a 
prodigious effort. 

“Tm fairly up against it, then,”’ he confessed, with a ghastly 
smile. “However, it’s got to come. My lips have been locked 
since Tuesday,” he went” on, dropping his voice almost to a 
whisper. “It’s a thing I never thought to say to any human 
being. The night before last it was. I killed a man—killed him!” 

“You appear to have accomplished your task with discretion,” 
Richard Blunt observed, ‘“‘as you are still at liberty. You are, 
I presume, the man who ‘Tmurdeied Eric Lyson?” 

Mr. Pennifold began to shake. The pallor now had driven all 
the unhealthy, mottled color from his face. His bloodshot eyes 
were set and strained. 

“Who says I did?” he exclaimed. ‘“What’s that?” 

— Blunt spoke to him as one might who was humoring 
a chi 

“You told me that you committed a murder last Tuesday,” 


he reminded him: ‘‘The only murder I know of committed: on 
that day—and I follow these things fairly closely—was the mur- 
der of Eric Lyson, the musical-comedy star, in the front garden 
nd Number Seventeen John Street, Maida Vale, a house tenanted 

” 

“Sara Sinclair,” Pennifold gasped. 

“The lady known professionally under that name,” Blunt 
continued quietly; ‘‘as a matter of fact, your wife, I believe.” 

Mr. Sidney Pennifold sat back in his chair as though stunned. 

“Yes,” he muttered; “my wife.” 

“T am not for a moment suggesting,” his companion went on, 
‘that you would take the trouble to come here and make such a 
statement unless it were true. At the same time, there is a very 
general impression that you are at the present time on your way 
home from America on a steamer which is not due to arrive in 
Liverpool until to-morrow.”’ 

Mr. Pennifold nodded. 

“That’s right,” he admitted. ‘Before I go any further, rl 
explain, if I may, the object of my coming to see you.” 

“Tf you please.” 

not,” Mr. Pennifold continued, rubbing his hands to- 
gether a little nervously, “a professional criminal. So far as I 
know, I have never broken the laws of my country before. But 
since Tuesday night I have read every scrap I could get hoid of as 
to criminals and.their methods. I find that the most abstruse and 
complicated crimes have often been discovered through some 
slight thread of evidence left dangling by the criminal who has 
tried to cover up-his traces. I am expressing myself badly,” he 
went on, “but Isdare say you understand me. Wainright, for 
instance. Some of the cleverest murderers in the world have 
planned out every little detail of their crime, covering up their 
tracks completely, and then they’ve forgotten just one little 
thing, or they’ve been guilty of one slight indiscretion——’”’ 

“What you say is, without doubt, true,” his listener agreed. 

“Now, I’ve been lucky and I’ve been careful,” Mr. Pennifold 
went on. “T’ll tell you how m a moment, but this morning, as I 
stood looking at your announcement, I said to myself: ‘Why not 
go to a professional? - Why not put the case before him, tell him 
all that you’ve done, and ask him his advice?’ I am ready to pay 
your fee, of course If you are willing, I’d like to tell you-just how 
Istand. You must think it out, step by step, and tell me whether 
I have left anything undone, whether I have left a clue anywhere. 
Do you follow me?” 

Perfectly.’ 
‘Ts it in your line or isn’t it?”’ Mr. Pennifold demanded. 

“Tt is entirely in my line,” was the prompt admission. “You 
had better tell me your story.” 

Mr. -Pennifold disclosed an unexpected gift of conciseness. It 
was clear that the remains of a sound business man. were con- 
cealed behind his present maudlin condition. 

“‘T am a theatrical agent,”’ he confided, “‘and I went over to 
America to book dates for my wife, Sara Sinclair. I had about 
filled my book when I got a cablegram from a pal. There was no 
misreading it—hard facts. I knew that Sara had always had a 
weakness for young Lyson, and, to tell you the truth, I’d post- 
poned this journey to America because I hated to be out of the 
way. However, we are all fools alike when a woman promises, 
and I risked it—and lost. My passage home was taken on the 
Hollonia, and my trunk had already gone on board. She sailed 
in four days, and I was intending, in the mean time, to make a 
trip down to Philadelphia. When I got the cable, I drove down 
to the docks with my hand-bag, caught the Pannonia to Plymouth, 
traveled up to London the night before Jast, had to walk from 
Paddington to St. John’s Wood, hovered round my own house 
like a coward, because there was a light in it, and saw Eric Lyson 
coming out at a quarter past three.” 

For the first time, the man paused. His hand played with his 
collar for a moment, as though he found it tight. “He leaned 
across the table. His breath smelled of liquor. Richard Blunt, 
however, did not flinch. His whole attention seemed riveted 
upon this man’s story. of life and death. 

“Tt was a foggy night,”’ Pennifold procegded. *‘‘Lyson couldn’t 
see me behind the shrub. Just before He reached the gate, he 
stopped to light a cigarette. I saw his face by the light of the 
match, and that did it. .I told myself,” he went on thickly, “that 
I shouldn’t have had the pluck to kill him any other way except 
by shooting, but, at that moment, I think I could have torn the 
life out of him. ‘Anyway, I shot him through the peels wasn “4 
a foot away—and walked into the fog.” 

since then?” 

“I think I have been walking ever since, walking and drink- 
ing,” was the dreary reply. “I haven’t had my clothes off; I 


This time, it seemed as though Pennifold were going to strike his companion to the earth. The red light was back in his 
eyes. He looked almost like a madman. “If you can't keep your tongue still, I'll kill you where you sit!" 
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haven’t been inside anything except a public house, and I haven’t 
opened my lips to a soul.” 

Richard Blunt reflected for a moment. 

“A crime like yours,” he said, “isn’t_an easy thing to carry 
about with you for the rest of your life. If you give yourself up, 
and the facts are as you state, with the help of good advice you 
will probably get off with ten or fifteen years’ penal servitude.”’ 

“‘What use is that to me?” Pennifold demanded truculently. 
“I’m forty-nine now, and I haven’t taken any particular care of 
myself. What would there be left for me in ten years’ time?” 

‘A reasonable point of view,’’ Blunt conceded. ‘Very well, 
then—you want professional advice as to your course of action?” 

“T do, and I am willing to pay for it,” was the swift reply. ‘‘A 
tenner now, and fifty quid in three months’ time, if the thing’s 
blown over.” 

His adviser nodded slightly. 

wae your wife believe that you are on board the Hollonia?”’ 

es.”’ 

‘Have you seen a soul you know since you got back?” 

a soul.” 

“What about your voyage on the Pannonia?”’ 

‘Never left my stateroom until after dark,’’ Pennifold replied 
eagerly. ‘That cablegram had fairly knocked the stuffing out of 
me. I couldn’t eat. I took on the drink.” 

“You traveled under your own name, I suppose ?’ 

Pennifold shook his head. 

“T knew I was going to make a brute of myself,’’ he confessed, 
‘and I had some dim idea of what would happen when I got to 
England. I called myself James Henderson.” 

“Written any letters during the last forty-eight hours?” 

“Not one.” 

“When is the Hollonia due?”’ 

‘To-morrow morning at Liverpool.” 

Blunt sat for a moment, tapping the desk with his pencil. 

“Tt appears to me,”’ he pronounced at last, “that, unless you 
make a bad mistake, you ought to be able to see your way 
a this thing, provided you have a reasonable amount of 

uck.” 
Luck? 9»? 
“Just to this extent: You have to get from here to Euston and 
36 


Ernest Stahl walked into the street, and received that little tap upon the 
shoulder, that stealthy, authoritative summons, the thought 


of which had been his nightmare for many hours 


up to Liverpool without being recognized. If you can do that, 
you ought to be able to face the music.” < 

“*Up to Liverpool?’” Pennifold repeated. 

His companion nodded: 

“Get a taxi-cab,” he directed, “and drive to a ready-made 
clothing establishment... Buy yourself a new outfit, get a shave at 
Euston Station, make yourself as smart as you can, catch the night 
train to Liverpool, and keep off the drink. Sleep at some small 
place there, and get down on the docks when the Hollonia comes 
in. Your trunk will be put off with the rest. All you have to do 
is to claim it, drive off, and come post-haste to London.” 

“T see,” Pennifold assented hopefully ; “it seemssimple enough.” 

“T wouldn’t go home,’’ Blunt continued. ‘The story, as it 
appears in the newspapers, would sufficiently account for that. 
What you want to do is to try and make yourself believe that the 
thing which you are going to make other people believe has hap- 
pened, is really true. You have come over on the Hollonia. 
You read the terrible details of what has occurred upon your 
arrival. You go to a hotel and send fora solicitor. Incidentally, 
you will also come here and consult me.” 

Mr. Pennifold drew two five-pound notes from his pocket and 
pushed them across the table. Then he rose to his feet. 

“T think I have got the hang-of it,” he said. “It’s all easy 
enough except—the keeping off the drink.” : 


Richard Blunt’s second client, that morning, arrived about a 
couple of hours later. He was conscious, for some moments, of 
her uneasy footsteps outside. Finally, she rang the bell which 
communicated both with the office in which he sat and with his 
rooms above. _ He rose at once and admitted her. 

“You wish to see me?” he inquired. “I am Mr. Blunt.” 

She moved her head and passed into the room. She was a tall, 
slim woman, dressed in deep mourning, with a quantity of red-gold 
hair which appeared to be perfectly natural. Her complexion 
was pale; her eyes were a little narrow, her lips a shade too full. 
Nevertheless, in a sense, she was, without doubt, attractive. 

“T should be glad to consult you, Mr. Blunt,” she said, sinking 
into the chair which he offered to her. “‘My name is Mrs. Penni- 
fold. You may know me better as Miss Sara Sinclair.” 

Richard Blunt bowed, but he showed no signs of surprise. 

“T am at your service, madam,” he assured her. 

She leaned a little across the table. The ineradicable coquetry 
of the woman showed itself in her little gesture of ingenuous dis- 
tress, the pleading for sympathy in her eyes. 

“You may have read about me in the paper,” she began. “I 
don’t mean about my stage career; I mean about what happened 
on Tuesday night.” 

He nodded. 

“Eric Lyson,” he said, “‘was shot leaving your house——” 

“Ves,” she faltered, raising her handkerchief to her eyes; “‘it 
was a brutal, barbarous crime. I want you to hunt down the 
murderer.” 
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“Have you any idea as:to the guilty person?” 

‘“‘T have more than an idea—I know who it was,” she replied 
calmly. 

“Then why not go to Scotland Yard?” he asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

‘Because the detective who came down,” she confided, ‘‘was a 


brute. He and the inspector who came afterward treated me as ° 


though I were a criminal myself. It isn’t so very terrible, is it, 
Mr. Blunt,” she asked, with the most effective little break in her 
tone, “to care for anyone, to have a dear friend to whom one 
gives—one’s affection?” 

Richard Blunt ignored the question. 

“Mr. Eric Lyson was this dear friend, I presume.” 

“Yes,” she confessed. ‘‘You see, I an denying nothing.” 

“You are married, I believe?” 

“My husband,” she told him, ‘‘is on his way home from Amer- 
ica. He is very much older than I am, and our marriage was 
never a complete success. What he will say when he knows, I 
cannot imagine,” she went on, with a little shiver of real fear in 
her tone. . “He is a very violent man.” ° 

“What made you come to consult me?” 

“T came down to call at his office,”’ she replied. 
“Tt is just opposite here, on the other side of the 
corridor. I thought they might have heard some- 
thing about Sid. I found it closed, 
however. Then I saw your name on 
the plate, and I don’t know what it 
was—some impulse made me come. 
Please be kind to me, Mr. 
Blunt. I am very miser- 
able.” 

Richard Blunt bowed, but 
there was little responsive 
sympathy in his face. 

“Tf I can help you, 
I shall be glad,” he 
said simply. “You 
made a_ statement 
which interested me, 
a few moments ago. 
You said that you 
knew who killed Eric 
Lyson.” 

“T do,” she con- 
fided. “I will tell. 
you all about it. You 
must not think that 
this is vanity. You 
can be of no use to 
me unless I tell you 
everything. Before 
I was so successful— 
the ‘Pauline’ song, 
you know, was what 
made me, in ‘The 
Laundry Girl’—I 
had a very great ad- 
mirer. His name is 
Ernest Stahl, and he 
is the leader of the orches- 
tra at my theater. I used 
to go about with him now 
and then; but lately he 
has made himself a_nui- 
sance. You know, it is very 
hard for a girl,” she went 

on, looking at him appealingly. “I 
would like to give little fragments of my 
affection, if I could, to everyone who 
wanted them, and make everyone 
happy—but a woman can’t do that, 
can she, Mr. Blunt?” 

“T should think it would be difficult,”’ 
he admitted. 

“So you see it has been very awkward 
for me,” she went on. ‘Ernest Stahl has been wildly jealous 
of Eric Lyson.. He has threatened him openly. I have a letter, 
which I can give you, in which he tells me that he will shoot 
Eric Lyson if he ever finds him with me. Ernest saw us leave 
the theater togetheron Tuesday night. He followed us home. 
My last words to Eric were to tell him to look out. I am per- 
fectly certain of what happened. Ernest hid behind the big 


**For God's sake, come out with me, Erni . n 
somewhere, Blunt!" he pleaded fession. I wish to consult you. 
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shrub which hangs over the wall in our little front garden, and 
when Eric came out, he shot him.” _ 

‘Have you told the police your suspicions?”’ Blunt asked. 

“T have told both of the detectives who came.” 

“Then I do not understand why you have come to me.”’ 

“But they are not doing anything,” she protested. “Ernest 
will escape. He used to be on the stage, and he is very clever at 
disguises.” 

“How do you know they are doing nothing?” 

“‘Because they haven’t arrested him,” she replied, with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Aren’t you a little impatient?” Blunt observed. 

Her face darkened. For the first time, she was herself—a hard, 
unforgiving woman, robbed of something:she valued. 

“T want to see Ernest Stahl in the dock,’ she declared. “I 
don’t want there to be the least chance of his getting away. I[ 
thought you might, at any rate, keep your eye on him while the 
police are making up their minds. I will pay you.” 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Pennifold,”’ Blunt said, rising slowly to 
his feet, “but vour commission is not one which I can undertake. 

The case of Ernest 

Stahl is obviously one 
4 for the police. If you 
are convinced that he 
is the murderer, you 
have only to repeat 
just what you. have 
said to me at Scotland 
Yard, hand them over 
the letter, and they 
will certainly not let 
him out of their 
sight.” 

“You are really sure 
of that?” she insisted, 
as he conducted her 
toward the door. 

“T am sure of it,” 
he answered. 

She hesitated on the 
threshold and looked 
dewnward at the very 
handsome bag which 
she was carrying. 

“There is no fee, 

Mrs. Pennifold,”’ he 
told her quietly. “I 
am sorry not to be able 
to be of assistance to 
rou.” 
She left him, a little puzzled 
by his attitude—she was so 
used to tracing the effect of her 
personality upon men _ with 
whom she talked. Richard Blunt walked 
back to the window and stood with a 
slight frown upon his face, gazing out 
upon the river. 

“There only needs one thing more,” 
he murmured to himself. 


’ The third thing came that afternoon 
in the shape of another client. Some in- 
stinct seemed to tell Richard Blunt who 
he was, even as the stranger entered the 
room. His white, nervous face, his curly 
black hair, his shabby and yet unusual 
clothes were all indicative of a profession 
in which the wearer has failed to achieve 


distinction. 
“Vou are Mr. Blunt?” the newcomer 
asked, a little nervously. ‘‘My name is 


Ernest Stahl. I am a musician by pro- 


“Sit down,” Blunt replied. ‘You are 
the man, are you not, who is suspected of the murder of Eric 
Lyson?”’ 

The newcomer’s discomfiture was obvious. It was little less 
than tragical. 

“Already!” he muttered, pulling nervously at his little black 
mustache. “People are talking about me like that already?” 

“That is not necessarily so,” Blunt (Continued on page 88) 
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A YOUNG New 
York bachelor, 
Robert Hervey Ran- 
dolph, has an income 
of ten thousand a year, 
left him by Brewster 
Thornton, a_ banker, 
which is to be his so 
long as a niece of the 
banker’s, Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, who 
disappeared when a 
child, does not turn 
up. Randolph wants to 
marry Madge Van Tel- 
lier, but not only does 
she realize the pre- 
cariousness of his for- 
tune but she thinks 
that he does not look 
-on life with sufficient 
seriousness and would 
never be able to earn 
his living. Randolph 
resolves to show her 
that he can. Leaving 
her home, he enters a 
taxi-cab, unknown to 
the chauffeur, and is 
driven to the stage- 
door of a theater, where 
he sees a friend of his 
trying to bully a 
chorus-girl. He knocks 
the man down and 
takes the girl off in the 
cab. They ride through 
the park, and Ran- 
dolph discovers she is 
the lost heiress, now 
known on the boards 
as Vivienne Vivierre. 
He takes her to his 
apartment on Fifty- 
ninth Street and in- 
stalls her there, making 
her promise to remain 
until ten o'clock the 
following morning. He 
then returns to the cab and, with sullicient money, induces 
the chauffeur to exchange clothes with him, agfeeing to be 
responsible for the vehicle. Early the next day, he goes to 
the home of Borden Milyuns, Thornton’s lawyer, and sends 
word to him that Imogene Pamela will receive him that 
morning between nine and ten at the Fifty-ninth Street ad- 
dress. He then takes the cab back to the garage, whose 
proprietor, delighted at the reading of the taxi-meter, readily 
agrees that he replace the chauffeur, who, Randolph ex- 
plains, lost his job to him shooting craps. 


Part IT 
MAID’S ADVENTURE 


AKE a young girl of about twenty who, in her child- 
hood, was pampered of fortune in money, position, 
good breeding, and pets, turn her loose on the world 
at the age of ten with no prop but a faithful, sickly, 

and destitute old nurse, kill off the nurse a couple of years later, 
let the girl fend for herself as scullery-maid and what not through 
the uninteresting stage that precedes the sudden bloom of wnex- 
pected beauty, give her a long succession of jobs secured “on 
her looks” and lost because she wouldn’t, lead her up to the 
crowded portal of despair and the long-drawn-out surrender; 
then snatch her suddenly back from destruction, feed her, give 
her the sole freedom for a night of Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph’s 
comfortable apartment and—what will she do? The answer is 
easy. She will find the bath and turn on the hot water. 

That was the very first thing that Miss Imogene Pamela 
Thornton did after she had finished spying from the window on 
the movements of what she supposed was Mr. Randolph and 
what, in reality, was Mr. Patrick O’Reilly in Mr. Randolph’s 
best top-hat, best suit of evening clothes and overcoat, best gray- 
silk muffler, price twenty-two dollars, and best patent-leather 
shoes—the last a very tight fit which made the revamped 
gentleman’s gait a cross between that of a chicken on a hot 
stove and a drunk on his reluctant way home. 

Even the unsuspecting Miss Thornton was puzzled by that 


Her startled eyes fell upon the tall, stooped, gray- 
unstably poised in the 


“Taxi!” 
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halting locomotion in connection with what she knew of Mr. 
Randolph, but she added it, two and two, with the mysterious 
twenty minutes spent by that gentleman and the driver in the 
recesses of the cab, apparently to settle a difference in ideas as 
to the value of a waiting taxi, and decided that poor Mr. Ran- 
dolph must have issued from the interview in a semicrippled state. 

She, herself, was too excited to let pity altogether absorb 
her. Without waiting for either the tortured wayfarer or the 
taxi to get quite out of sight, she dropped the window-curtain 
and turned to possess herself of her world of comfort for a night. 
A starved instinct led her straight ‘to the luxuriously appointed 
bathroom. As previously intimated, she turned on the hot 
water and clasped her hands ecstatically as she watched its 
crystalline surge and imagined she cowld smell the opalescent 
steam. 

But not for long was she inactive. Having surrendered to 
circumstance to the extent of promising to stay in the flat until 
ten the following morning, she decided to do the job whole- 
heartedly, for Imogene Pamela was one of those lucky and fated 
young women who can never give themselves by halves. If hap- 
piness so much as showed its nose, it was her nature to tackle 
blindly for its waist and go to the mat for the immediate present 

Consequently, let not her modesty be misjudged when it is 
related that, in the short time it took, to fill the bath, she 
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accomplished the following: rooted out Mr. Randolph’s best 
silk pajamas, found his softest bath-robe, filled a hot-water 
bottle and slipped it far down between the too cold linen sheets 
of his big bed. Continuing at this rate of achievement, it 
may be imagined that in ten minutes more the ‘young lady, 
Se bathed, was curled up and sound asleep. Not on your 
ife! 

Item: It took her twenty-one minutes by the clock to scrub 
out the memory of the scabby zinc bathtubs of many years. 


Item: Twenty more minutes to wash her hair. Item: Half an - 


hour more to scrub her underwear and stockings. Assorted 
items: Various pauses during which she shamelessly looked at 
herself in a full-length mirror of such pure reflecting qualities 
as had not. crossed her path sirice England was a pup. After 
that, a long, entrancing item called “drying her hair.” 

Did you blame her, three lines back, in your heart for her fre- 
quent inspections of self inthe mirror? If you did, look at her 
now! Mr. Randolph’s bath-robe is billowed at her waist and tied 


tight to keep it from trailing on the floor; for almost a like reason, 


its sleeves are rolled up above her elbows. It is open in a V at 
the neck, showing the adolescent curve of a virginal but much 
excited bosom. 

With a woolly towel in both hands, she plants herself before 
the staid old looking-glass and gives it such a treat as it has 
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never before savored in its sixty-two years 
of service to the Randolph family. Rub, 
rub, rub with the towel. Her cheeks grow 
pink and pinker, her eyes round and rounder. 
They twinkle and smile, and once, when she 
made a little face at herself, they laughed 
out loud. Her hair slowly wakes from its 
stringy dampness until it, too, bursts into a 
sort of light and curly merriment. Pamela 
puffs out her cheeks and blows at its reflec- 
tion. 

When all the rubbing is done, even to the 
last rite where they divide the fragrant flood 
into two waves falling over the bosom and 
mercilessly knead the damp ends between 
folds of the dryest bit of the towel, she drops 
that implement and runs into the big room 
where the dying open fire blinks its red eye 
as though it had been waiting up for her. 

The writer—who is privileged, for the 
benefit of a large and growing public, to see 
her in his mind’s eye as her pink bare feet 
pad up and down the room, racing every 
time they come to the home-stretch between 
the unpeopled grand stand of the couch and 
the fire, and then doubling suddenly, so that 
her wide eyes may catch her hair still on 
the wing, for all the world like a kitten chas- 
ing its tail—does herein affirm, by the col- 
lective manhood of the earth, that she was 
altogether lovable and beyond the reach of 
sullying thought. Now let her curl up in 
the bed and sleep. 

Slumber meant nothing in Pamela’s life. 
That statement should be taken not in the 
sense of the common slang of the vulgar but 
at its literal face value. What is meant is 
that when this young lady slept, it was like 
taking a chunk bodily out of life and putting 
it in warm storage. As a consequence, when 
the old-fashioned clock on the mantel burred 
a warning that it was thinking of striking 
the hour of nine in about two minutes, she 
opened her eyes and wondered through what 
magic night had been suddenly replaced 
by broad and smiling day. 

Not for long did that lifelong and accustomed miracle hold 
her attention, for scarcely had it occurred, through force of habit, 
to her awakening thought than her startled eyes fell upon the 
tall, stooped, gray-headed figure of a man, clad in livery and 
standing unstably poised in the doorway of the room. His eyes, 
naturally deep-set, actually protruded from his face as though 
they were determined to come half-way to meet Pamela’s 
wondering orbs. He looked like a solemn raven which has 
carelessly alighted on a live wire. 

“He-hello!”’ stammered the young lady. 

“Good-morning, miss,” said Tomlinson, in sepulchral and 
censorious tones. ‘Where is Master Robert?” 

“You mean Mr. Randolph?” asked Pamela, alittle breathlessly. 

The old man steadied himself by seizing the door-jamb and 
bowed confirmation of her supposition. 

“T don’t know where he is,” said Pamela, more calmly. ‘The 
last time I saw him he was limping west.” A twinkle came into 
her eyes. ‘Why do you ask?” 

Tomlinson further steadied himself with his other hand. 

“Why do I ask?” he exclaimed. “Miss, do you mind telling 
me who you are and what you are doing in Mr. Randolph’s 
apartment at nine o’clock on a Friday morning?” 

“In November,”’ supplemented Pamela, as though she were 
supplying a very important addition to the facts in the case. 
“T am Miss Thornton,’ she added, with as much dignity as a 
maiden, tumbled of hair, flushed of cheek, and cuddled in a 
young man’s big bed, could summon. 

The effect of her words on Tomlinson was electrical. 

“Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton?” he asked, as he suddenly 
straightened and let go of his supports. 

“Yes,” said Pamela, gazing at him in undisguised surprise. 
“How did you know?” 

“Why, miss,’’ said the old man, “I’m Tomlinson. Excuse me 
for saying so,” he added, a pale flush in his withered cheeks, 
“but many a time in the old days Maggie let me take you on my 
knee. A mort of worry you have given us, miss.” 
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Quick tears rose to Pamela’s eyes. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You knew Maggie?” 

‘In a manner of speaking, I did,” stated Tomlinson sonorously. 
“Kissed her; but she never let me get as far as hugging, poor 
girl! She said she knew she wasn’t here for long enough.” 

Laughter bubbled into Pamela’s eyes alcengside of the tears, 
but, in spite of it, the next moment she was crying softly. 

“P-poor M-Maggie!” she sobbed. 

Tomlinson bobbed his head up and down in formal sympathy, 
too old to worry much over woman’s weeping. 

“T understand that she must ’ave went,” he sal. “Else you 
wouldn’t be alone, miss. Will you have your breakfast in bed?” 

“Oh, could I?” sniffed Pamela, and then her eyes fell on the 
clock. “No, I can’t,” she decided for herself. ‘You see, 
Tomlinson, I only pro-promised to stay here until ten.” 

“T’ll be getting your bath ready, then, miss,” said Tomlinson, 
and withdrew. 

Half an hour later, Pamela was enjoying a lonely “tray”- 
breakfast, placed at her command before the couch, which faced 
the friendly fire in the big living-room. Without being a mind- 
reader, it is possible to surmise that she ate very slowly, in the 
vain hope that Mr. Randolph would pop in, with or without 
Father Christmas, and, joining her in the meal, banish a baby 
Mr. Gloom that was hanging round. 

While she was still toying with her food, she heard: the 
bell ring and Tomlinson’s voice saying, in deep, respectful 
tones: “Miss Thornton will see you, sir. She is in the 
sitting-room.” 

Pamela dropped her egg-spoon and stood up, back to the 
fire, just in time to face a neatly dressed, pink-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, bald-headed little gentleman, who stood, poised 
but alert, in the open doorway, like a bird about to peck 
at her to see if she were the real thing. 

“Miss Thornton?” he asked, in a peculiarly liquid voice. 

Pamela nodded her head twice. 

“T am Mr. Borden Milyuns,”’ continued the molten voice, 
and the bright eyes studied her face expectantly. 

Pamela puckered her brows in an effort to meet that expec- 
tancy half-way, but failed. 

“Are you?” she asked doubtfully, and with a mental reser- 
vation against Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph for outraging 
the traditions of childhood by sending a Father Christmas 
in this dapper form. ‘‘Won’t you sit down?” she added 
politely. 

Mr. Milyuns hung poised for a second longer, and then ad- 
vanced on the couch decisively, sat down on one end of it, 
and waved his hand at the other. Tomlinson slipped in and 
out, bearing the breakfast-tray away. Pamela accepted Mr. 
Milyuns’ silent invitation and seated herself but tentatively, 
as though she could only stay for a minute. The illusion was 
not complete, by reason of the fact that she had not yet put 
on her little velvet toque, and a woman’s head when it is un- 
covered, especially if it is a riot of brown curls washed the 
night before, always looks as if it is going to stay for a long 
while. 

“Make yourself comfortable, my dear,” said Mr. Milyuns; 
“I’m going to talk to you for some time.” 

“You can’t,” said Pam; “‘not here. I only have the flat 
for six minutes longer. That is, I only pro-promised to stay 
here until ten.” Her eyes wandered half expectantly, half 
wistfully to the door. 

The bird-man smiled. 

“We'll see about that,” he said. “I’m sorry you don’t 
remember me. If you are indeed Miss Imogene Pamela Thorn- 
ton, I used to take you on my knee often, many years ago.” 

Pamela could no longer be startled by such announcements. 

“That’s what Tomlinson said this morning,” she remarked. 
“Ever since last night, everybody I meet seems to—tce know my 
real name. I don’t understand it.” 

“Please trust me,” said Mr. Milyuns, “and you’ll soon under- 
stand a lot more than that.” He drew a slip from his pocket. 
“Now, do answer me carefully. Tell me the addresses of the 
~“ four places you and Maggie lived in after your father 

ied.” 

“T can’t remember the first,” said Pam, but, after a second’s 
thought, rattled off the names of three streets, and located 
addresses approximately by describing near-by corners promi- 
nent to a child’s mind for one reason or another. ‘Those are 
the next three,” she said. “After that, we went——” ; 

But Mr. Milyuns was satisfied. 

“That’s enough for formalities, my dear. I’m convinced 
that -you are the person for whom the firm of Milyuns, Branch, & 


Milyuns has been searching for many years. Do you remember 
your great-uncle, Asa Thornton?” 

“Yes,” said Pamela, a vague wonder and terror in her eyes; 
“but I didn’t know he was real.”’ 

““Didn’t know he was real!’” exclaimed Mr. Milyuns. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Maggie used to say,” explained Pamela, “‘If you’re not 
good, your great-uncle, Asa Thornton, will catch you, and he 
hasn’t cut his finger nails since your poor father married your 
dear mother.’”’ Pamela shuddered. 

“You'll have to forget all that,” said Mr. Milyuns soberly. 
“Before your great-uncle died, he repented very effectively of 
the way he had treated your father, and left you an income of 
ten thousand dollars a year.” 

Pamela sat up very straight and then sank slowly into the 
pillows at her back. 

“*Ten—thousand—dollars—a —year!’”’ she repeated slowly. 

Mr. Milyuns nodded. 

“Beginning with to-day. There is no accumulation waiting 
for you, because, by the terms of the will, Mr. Randolph was 
allowed the entire income up to such time as you should be 
discovered. That provision was quite natural, if you will 
remember that Mr. Asa Thornton had been searching for you 
unsuccessfully for some months before he died.” 


“There, there!" he said, patting Pamela omthe back. ‘Who 


Pamela sat up straight again. 

“T want to understand you,” she said, with a sudden dignity 
that increased Mr. Milyuns’ admiration, already decidedly on 
the up grade. “You mean that, with my appearance, Mr. 
Randolph’s entire income completely disappears?” 

Mr. Milyuns nodded. 

“You have guessed it in one,” he said flippantly. 

“T don’t need ten thousand dollars a year,” said Pamela 
promptly. ‘You will please tell Mr. Randolph that I shall only 
take half.” 4 

Mr. Milyuns smiled. 

“T’ll try to carry out your orders,” he said blandly, “but I’ll 
have to find Mr. Randolph first. Let me add that you appar- 
ently don’t know the young gentleman very well.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Pam. 

“Well,” said Mr. Milyuns, taking another scrap of paper from 
his pocket and handing it to her, “read that. It was left at my 
house this morning by a taxi-cabman, who didn’t wait for an 
answer. You see that Mr. Randolph has handed over to you 
in perpetuity this apartment, Tomlinson, and all the other fixings. 
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It doesn’t look very much as though he intended to come back 
in the near future.” 

“But I want him to!” cried Pam. “I—lI’ve been expecting 
him. I didn’t half—half thank him for—for—” Tears of dis- 
appointment clogged her throat. 

“There, there!” said Mr. Milyuns, leaning over and patting 
her hand. “I understand just how you feel, because Bob 
is one of the straightest, openest, most lovable young devils 
that ever went his own: way: through a delighted world.” 


would have thought it, you adorable, lonely little girl?” 


Pamela nodded her head up and down in silent confirmation 
of all those kind words. She began to like Mr. Milyuns. She 
raised pleading eyes to his face. 

“Won't you please find him for me?” 

““My dear,” said Mr. Milyuns, so promptly that if she had 
asked for the house and lot on the northwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, he would have promised it to 
her before he could stop himself, “I will. I haven’t proved my- 
self much good at the game, but I’ll find Bob for you if I have 
to start a detective agency of my own. In the mean time, what 
are you going to do? I suggest that you accept these premises 
until the truant turns up—only, of course, we must get you a 
companion.” 

“*A companion?’” asked Miss Thornton vaguely. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Milyuns, and, by what he thought an inspira- 
tion, added; “some ane to replace Maggie.” 

“But I havethat already, Pamela. ‘Tomlinson isa dear.” 

“Tomlinson is splendid in his way,” admitted Mr. Milyuns, 
“but he isn’t quite a woman. You can’t live here chaperoned 
by a mere male.” 


“Can’t I?” said Miss Thornton, with a new edge to her voice 
and something in her eyes that made them look as though they 
were passing in review all the unchaperoned years since first 
she had made her début as an independent scullery-maid at 
Mrs. Blunkum’s feed-house. “I shall change nothing here,” 
she concluded. ‘When Randy—Mr. Randolph comes back, he 
sha’n’t find his place cluttered with females.” 

Mr. Milyuns turned on her a gaze that was complex with 
admiration and a realization that he was on the way to biting off 
more than he could chew. He decided to 
sidestep. 

“Can you be in this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pamela, involuntarily 
glancing at the door and betraying a half- 
formed intention to watch that portal night 
and day until death or Mr. Robert Hervey 

Randolph arrived; “T’ll be in. Why?” 

“Mrs. Milyuns and my daughter Eileen 
will call on you at about five,” explained Mr. 
Milyuns. ‘Just one more matter and I must 
go,” he continued. ‘Your income amounts 
to something over eight hundred dollars a 
month. I shall pay it in advance until you 
get settled and have a chance to catch up.” 

“Please send me only half,’ said Pamela, 
as she rose to say good-by. 

Mr. Milyuns took her hand, dropped it, 
and started toward the.docr; but before he 
got there, he stopped and turned. 

““My dear,” he said, losing for the moment 
his birdlike, chirpy pose, “I don’t ‘want you 
to think of me as just your banker. I knew 
your father and your mother, and their fath- 
ers and mothers before them. I am fond, by 
old usage, of every drop of blood that runs 
in your veins. You won’t forget that, will 
you? ” 

Pamela stared at him, swept toward him, 
threw her arms round his neck, hugged him, 
dropped her face on his shoulder, and wept. 

Mr. Borden Milyuns stood very erect, his 
bald head held high, his pink cheeks puffed 
out, and his eyelids blinking at the rate of 
«fifteen to the dozen in a vain effort to fan 
back an amazing lachrymatory inundation. 

“There, there!” he said, patting Pamela 
onthe back. “Who would have thought it, 
you adorable, lonely little girl?” 

Pamela threw up her head and smiled 
through the sudden summer shower. 

“T know it was ridiculous, ” she said, “but 
I couldn’t help it. You made me like you 
all of a sudden, and I just had to, because 
you’ve had a bath and you look so clean 
inside and out.” She kissed him as she 
broke away. 

“T see; I see,” said the astounded Mr. 
Milyuns, and beat it. 

At two minutes after five, the door-bell 
rang again. In spite of the fact that it was 
almost exactly the hour which Mr. Milyuns 
had set for the arrival of his wife and daughter, Pamela couldn’t 
help hoping—but in vain. It was with a slightly resigned air 
that she received }{rs. and Miss Milyuns instead of Mr. Robert 
Randolph. 

Mrs. Milyuns flew to her, set hands on her shoulders, searched 


her face with eager, shrewd eyes, and said: 


“Borden indeed told me the truth about you, my dear. May 
I kiss you?” 

Pamela extended one cheek to the salute while her eyes 
wandered off to size up the tall, blond, cool young person that 
she surmised must answer to the name of Eileen Milyuns. Being 
the products of two shorts, how on earth had she managed to 
grow so long? Her face was regularly beautiful, as though it had 
been carefully made to order like her clothes. She appeared 
as passive as a Palmer snowscape. 

After a little skirmishing for position, the three ladies seated 
themselves in a triangle, into the center of which the well-trained 
Tomlinson ran a tea-wagon. The two visitors did not fail to 
remark that Miss Pamela Thornton, the near-waif of the streets, 
went through the rite of dispensing the beverage sacred to 
gossips, tabbies, and the highbrow cult with that semi-absent- 
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minded abstraction that is the hall-mark of the to-the-manner- 
born. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Milyuns, having emptied and put down her 
cup, “‘let’s forget the sheer romance of the situation, my dear, 
and get down to practical problems. The first of all things, 
as you must realize, is the necessity of getting you a companion. 
Would you care to be our guest in Madison Avenue until you can 
pick one out?” : 

“T would put clothes ahead cf a house-cat,”’ murmured 
Eileen. 

Her mother ignored the remark and kept her eyes fixed on 
Miss Thornton’s perplexed face. That young lady seemed in no 
lack of something to say but rather in search of words and the 
plunging courage necessary to the saying. She drew a long 
breath and delivered herself of the following: 

“Really, it’s most awfully kind of you, but, as I told Mr. Mil- 
yuns, Tomlinson is such a dear that I'am going to continue him 
as my companion.” 

“*«'Fomlinson!’’’ exclaimed Mrs. Milyuns, and then smiled 
indulgently for the first time during the interview, being under 
the impression that at last she had run into something appropri- 
ately naive in the bearing of her new charge. “Of course you 
can keep him on, but you must realize that you can’t live here 
without a woman in the house.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” said Miss Thornton, a little breathlessly. 
“T have a feeling—I can’t explain it exactly—that this apartment 
is a one-woman setting. As I said to Mr. Milyuns, I don’t 
want to clutter it with females.” 

A silent laugh crept into the eyes of the marblesque Eileen; 
something inside of her sat up and took notice. She glanced 
round the room and murmured: 

“‘Mother, she’s absolutely right. I’m for her.” 

“*Right!’ Eileen!” exclaimed Mrs. Milyuns, fiushirig in her 
indignation at finding a traitor in the home camp. “I don’t 
know what your generation is coming to. Thc impossible is 
never right.” 

Having taken up her suave cudgel, Eileen was in no haste 
to lay it down, and may it be pointed out right here that Miss 
Imogene Pamela Thornton had the rare faculty of enlisting the 
nearest bystander to assume her battles for her, thenceforth 
becoming a charmingly interested onlooker, ready to watch the 
tide of her own fortune from the vantage-point of an entirely 
impersonal detachment. 

“That’s where you slipped, mother,”.continued the quite 
unruffled Eileen. “‘There’s nothing impossibie to our generation. 
Impossibilities are our food, drink, and raiment. We’re like 
those surprising orchid things that defy the usual laws and 
live on air.” 

“Yes,” remarked Mrs. Milyuns; “any new air. But I didn’t 
bring you here, Eileen, to be a stumbling-block to—to Pamela, 
who is suddenly faced with problems in the solution of which she 
deserves our sympathetic assistance.” 

“You’ve hit the nail on the head again, mother,” parried 
Eileen. “ You’re not in sympathy with her, and I am; so you’d 
better hand over her check, and to-morrow morning at ten I’ll 
be here to help her cash and spend it—if necessary.” She 
turned to Pamela with a twinkle of anticipation in her eyes. 
“How about it?” 

Pamela smiled back her bubbling smile, and then suddenly 
grew grave. 

“Do you think I could order by measure?” she asked, and, 
remarking the hurt astonishment on Eileen’s face, continued 
in rapid but nevertheless halting explanation: “You see, it’s 
Mr. Randolph. This is really his apartment, and he may be 
back almost any—any day. I—I don’t want to miss him. I— 
I wouldn’t be out when he comes for anything.” 

“Hm,” interjected Mrs. Milyuns, but before she could 
get eny further al ng that line, Eileen was on her feet and 
saying ~ood-by among these other things: 

That’, all nonsense. If Bobby found you here just as he 
left you, the first tim » he decided to turn up, he might never 
cppear again. But if he finds you after two: r three unsuccessful 
calls and just one day’ shopping, he will nevcr leave. Tomlinson 
will h -ve to throw him wut.” 

“Tomlinson couldn’t,” said Pamela, with calm complacency. 

Gradually the sre shot made by Miss Milyuns began t take 
efiect. Th thought of clothes—new, smrt suits. airy evening 
nothing» fiimy undergarments, and solid-silk hosiery—stole 
Pame)_ r m her intention of eternal vigilance and led her to say, 

Pb. cr all, I will go with you, if it really isn’t asking too much 
you.” 

Thus was Mrs. Milyuns ide-tracked for keeps, and on the 


following morning, the two young ladies were wafted down-town 
in Mr. Milyuns’ best limousine and proceeded to open a chain of 
credit-accounts, on the bare say-so of Eileen and in the name of 
Miss I. P. Thornton, that spoke volumes for the former’s exclusive 
taste in fashionable purveyors and financial ability to humor it. 
Possibly the two would have shopped up to the moment of the 
present writing had it not been for the fact that Pamela knew all 
about money from the short end. 

“T “ave finished,” she suddenly announced. 

“}.ashed what?” asked Eileen. 

. “Finished shopping,” said Pamela. “I’ve been keeping 
account, and I’ve spent almost the whole check.” 

“The whole check?’”’ exclaimed Eileen. ‘Why, you haven’t 
even touched it. That’s the beauty of charge-accounts. You 
can keep your checks to look at. I’ve got some that father 
gave me three years ago.” 

Pamela smiled a smile of much wisdom and made for the nearest 
exit. As a matter of polite formality, when they reached 
Fifty-ninth Street, she asked Eileen to come up for lunch from 
the bachelor’s buffet in the basement, and she could not help a 
slight feeling of relief at the news that Miss Milyuns had promised 
herself elsewhere. 

“But I'll break away and come for tea at five, if you’ll let 
me,” said Eileen. “I simply must help you try them all on.” 

“All right; do,” said Pamela, inwardly pleased that she 
would have some one besides Tomlinson upon whom to flash the 
first dazzling vision of her metamorphosis. 

The first thing she did when she reached the apartment was 
to ask if Mr. Randolph had called; the next was to summon the 
office of Milyurs, Branch, & Milyuns on the telephone to know 
what steps had been taken in the new search. She was somewhat 
surprised to learn that the entire firm had gone out to lunch 
in a body, and still more startled at the information, obtained 
three hours later from the same supercilious voice at the other 
end of the wirs, t.. the effect that none of them had come back. 
She was young; she believed it. 

There is no doubt that in five minutes more Mr. Gloom would 
have assumed full sway in the late apartment of Mr. Robert H. 
Randolph had not a long procession of parcels begun to arrive in 
the nick of time. Tomlinson brought them into the bedroom, 
one, two, three at a haul, and Pamela herself cut the knots with 
Mr. Randolph’s best nail-scissors and laid out the goods, filmy 
fold upon filmy fold. _. 

By the time Eileen turned up, the apartment looked like the 
stateroom de luxe of a millionaire young lady returning from Paris 
with nothing to. wear and preparing to swear to it before all the 
customs officials in Gotham. ‘Tomlinson was ordered to fill the 
cellar with wrapping-paper, tissue-paper, cardboard boxes, and 
string, burning what was left over in the back yard. 

As soon as sufficient space had been cleared for action, the 
two girls set to work, and were soon involved in such an orgy of 
“trying on” as only the healthiest stamina of youth could have 
endured without falling over in a dead faint from exhaustion. 
Even Eileen divested her person of everything but, and experi- 
mented with such dear garments as it seemed impcssible Miss 
Thornton could get round to in the allotted time. 

Having tried to show the public how charming was Pamela 
in and without her cheap clothes, no puerile and gasping effort 
will be made in these pages to measure ‘the effect upon her of 
the latest creations of the raiment dream-gods of Fifth Avenue. 
Suffice it to say that, in one hour’s twinkling of the eye, she 
became such a radiant vision as chokes mere words down into the 
pit of a man’s stomach, makes his jaw work like that of a fish 
on a hot sidewalk, fills his eyes with the pleading light of calf- 
love, and inspires his hands with an overmastering desire to 
reach for it. 

For two, four, six days, a week, two weeks, Pamela lived 
in breathless anticipation of the moment when she could burst 
upon the eyesight of one Robert Hervey Randolph, and when all 
those days—and weeks—passed without any news of him, her lips 
that were made to smile, to kiss, and to bless the air with words 
softly spoken and carried on the fragrancept clean, young breath 
began to droop pitifully. 

Mr. Milyuns’ efforts in several directions had so far. proved 
in vain. He had advertised in every paper in Gotham, from the 
New York Epoch to the pink Police Gassetier; he had offered 
rewards; he had set traps and was now supporting a large corps of 
rapidly fattening individuals who called themselves “plain- 
clothes” men—a name thst would have fitted them admirably 
had the last syllable been : mitted. His net results were the 
information. that Mr. Rancolph, in a reprehensible state of 
intoxication and t seven ’clock of the morning on which he 
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had disappeared, had exchanged his swell evening garments at 
a second-hand emporium en Sixth Avenue for a suit of thicks 
and eighteen dollars in cash, stating, as he left the place, that 
he was thinking of going South for the rest of the winter. 


After a minute and leisurely study of all the exits from . 


Manhattan, the plain-clothes men had given it as their united 
opinion that Mr. Randolph had been speaking faceticusly in his 
last-known remark and had probably not voyaged further south 
than Canal Street. They said if he would only try to leave New 
York, they could find him at once, and settled down on a policy 
of watchful waiting for that event. 

The efforts made by Mr. Milyuns in the direction of springing 
Miss Thornton on society went equally awry but were not quite 
so fruitless. His natural love of a smooth-running establishment 
on the slippery crust of Gotham’s social plane would have been 
saved a severe bump if American parents were as careful to look 
up their guests’ moral records as they are to study their ratings 
in Bradstreetum’s. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Milyuns, it happened that a certain 
young scion of a once gentlemanly house was included in the first 
large dinner-box-party given to meet Miss Imogene Pamela 
Thornton. In the natural course of such events, the pasty 
youth stepped up for presentation, registering in his protuberant 
eyes a gleam of dubious surprise. What if he should say, “ Hello, 
Vivienne!” Would it create a sensation? 

Something else did; namely, Miss Thornton’s modulated but 
terribly clear voice. 

“T met Mr. Beamer,” said Pamela, drawing back quickly her 
half-extended hand, “when I was a chorus-girl.” She turned 
with a winning smile to her recently beaming hostess. “I don’t 
care to know him in decent surroundings.” She half turned 
toward the door. 

For one breathless second there threatened one of those 
silences that spell social disaster. Eileen took it upon herself 
to mash it in its extreme youth with a soft tap of her efficient 
hammer. 

“Oh, must you really go?’’ she remarked to Mr.. Beamer. 

Did this spectacular début strike the name of Imogene Pamela 
from the lists of the matronly élite of Manhattan? It did not. 
Invitations rained on her and found her unresponsive. Her 
would-be hostesses would have gone the length of submitting 
rostrums of proposed guests as though to royalty, except for the 
fact that each and every one of them wished to put her own 
nearest and dearest to the test of a sudden meeting with the most 
exclusive of New York’s latest crop of buds. 

Pamela refused and accepted these bids for the latest 
thing in sensations in the most erratic manner. No one 
could fathom just why she said, “No,” and much less 
why she occasionally said, “‘Yes.”” The mystery only 
added to the demands 
for her company and 
the Nays soon began 
to show an over- 
whelming preponder- 
ance over the Ayes. 
Why? Simply because 
it was not in the power 
of any of the hostesses 
to call up the moody 
girl and say: “My 
clear, we are going to 
have just pork and 
beans for dinner to- 
night. Won’t you join 
us? Mr. Robert Her- 
vey Randolph said he 
would drop in for pot- 
luck.” 

Yes; every time 
Pamela had accepted 
an invitation, it was in 
the rapidly waning 
hope that Mr. Ran- 
dolph, beloved and 
once at the beck and 
call of these very people, 
would appear and come 
into his own. Could she 
have surmised that on 
two separate occasions 
the knight errant of her 
thoughts had actually 


seen her in her most ravishing bibless evening tucker, had driven 
her to two familiar doors, taken her money with averted face 
and without inspecting the “clock,’”’ and had passed on to some 
quiet stand to dream over her new glory and read the latest 
batch of ads crying for news of the whereabouts and welfare 
of self—could she have known these apparently insignificant 
items in the daily life of the great city, she would have wept 
her lovely eyes out twice over. 

Such being her state of heart, imagine her excitement when 
Mr. Milyuns called by appointment and retailed word for word 
the following conversation which he had participated in that 
very morning with Miss Madge Van Tellier, of East Ninth 
Street: 

“Oh, Mr. Milyuns, are you doing all that advertising for 
Bobby Randolph?” 


“Ves, Madge; I certainly am, and if it doesn’t bear fruit 


pretty soon, I’ll have to give up tobacco.” 

“ Are you advertising for his own good? I mean—is it impor- 
tant to him—not to you—for you to find him? Would he be 
really and truly glad to be found even against his will?” 

' “Er—yes—er—it is—er—he would—er—if he isn’t sixteen 
kinds of a fool. I think I caught them all, my dear, but if I left 
any Out, please repeat.” 

“‘Yes,’’ admitted the lady ques 
tion-mark; “your legal mind an- 
swered them all. Now tell me just 
from your human self—if you were 
in Bobby’s place, would you want 
to be found by you for the purpose 
that you want to find him for?” 

Mr. Milyuns did not pre- 
tend for one second that he 
did not understand the pre- 
posterously worded query. 

“You bet I would!” he 
answered promptly 
and emphatically. 
“Now tell me what 


With a cry of, “Oh, miss!’ the 
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you’ve got up your sleeve. Please, Madge; that’s a dear girl! 
[f you only knew how I’m worried seven times a day——” 

“I’m trying to tell you,” broke in Miss Van Tellier, “but you 
talk so much I can’t get inanywhere. Last night, a taxi brought 
me home from—er—from a drive, and the cabman was Bobby, 
looking simply stunning in one of those awfully high-collared, 
khaki, waist-effect woolly coats, chauffeur’s cap, tan puttees, 
boots, and all—— ” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Milyuns; “I know now just 
how he looked. What was the license-number of the car, and to 


- which company did it belong?” 


A long pause. 

“Why, I didn’t notice.” 

“Thanks awfully, my dear.” 

Sound of hanging up the receiver. 

“So there you are,” said Mr. Milyuns to the very much ex- 
cited Pamela. “We've got this far, and, by a fluke entirely uncon- 
nected with the twenty-two sleuths I have been pensioning in 
advance of their lifelong service, Robert is driving one of the sixty- 
three thousand taxi-cabs that infest the streets of New York.” 


driver sprang toward her 


“Poor dear!” said Pamela, tears rising to her adorable 
eyes. Then she dismissed Mr. Milyuns, who would gladly have 
lingered. ‘I have to go out now. I’m so sorry, but thank you 
very, very much.” 

“Can’t I drop you wherever you’re going?” asked the very 
human mind of the leading legal authority on corporation hedge- 
rows and byways. . 

“Oh, no,” said Pamela, translucent as love itself; “I shall go 
in taxis.” 

How many vulgar vehicles for hire were blessed by the tran- 
sient presence of Miss Thornton during the next seven hours is 
a matter of gross mathematics and consequently beneath the 
ken of an intelligence that can chat along about nice things like 
Pamela and Robert Randolph for pure pleasure and subsequently 
sell the remarks for cold cash. Five minutes to spot a lively 
cab, five minutes to ticket the driver and pile him on the discard, 
two more to find her purse, three more to look innocent; then 
start all over again. Divide seven times sixty minutes by all 
that, and you’ve got her number. 

Let us leave the statistical fiend and pass on to seven o’clock 
of the near-Christmas evening when Miss Thornton was 
momentarily out of a cab and strolling down the slope of 
the hump i in West Fifty-seventh Street. A mushy snow- 
rain had just begun to fall, giving anyone with the price a 
splendid excuse for taking a cab anywhere for anywhere. 
Before the portal of the Great Northern Lights squatted 
four taxis in a line. In the driver’s seat of the rearmost of 
these, and consequently the last on the rank, a lank human 
being was buried in an enormous turned-up collar roofed 
by a chauffeur’s cap set at the angle of slumber. 

‘Pamela, the very moment her eyes fell on the recumbent 
figure, felt that short, quick leap of the blood in her veins 
which is ordinarily termed a “hunch.” She longed to step 
forward and raise the veiling head-gear, but she dared not, 
for not only was the hotel-starter on the job but also the 
window-shades of the Poppy Club next door were still 
elevated by special request, owing to the slippery state of 
the sidewalk in conjunction with the homeward-bound 
stream of dress-models. 

As a consequence, she was necessarily content with open- 
ing the car door for herself and stepping in. The starter 
politely begged her to pass to the taxi at the head of the 
rank and ‘just as politely she informed him that -her feet 
were wet enough as it was. In the mean time, even her 
light weight on the running-board had startled ‘the driver 

into wakefulness and, without going through any mo- 
tions, he had heard the unforgetable tones of her voice. 
The starter shrugged his shoulders, barked out an 
address in Fifty-ninth Street, and kindly offered to’ 
“turn her over for him.” The driver laid trembling 
hands on the wheel and cautiously drew himself up to 
a sitting position without disturbing the shielding angle 
of his cap. Far from his troubled mind were thoughts 
of snow, the slush, and skidding. He threw in his clutch, 
started her with a jerk, rounded the cab in front success- 
fully, skidded mightily thereafter, straightened her out, 
skidded again, and crashed, with a great splintering of 
spokes, broadside front on the curb directly before the de- 
lighted windows of the Poppy Club. 

Nothing would have happened to Miss Thornton had she 
been sitting back in a ladylike manner, but at the moment 
of the cab’s collision with the imperturbable curb, she was 
otherwise occupied; in short, the glass being a bit frosted, 
she was standing up and trying to peek through the 
speaking-slot. As a consequence, when the door flew 
open with the shock, she also flew and volplaned to a 
landing on hands and knees in the very middle of the very 
wide sidewalk. 

With a cry of, “Oh, miss!” the driver sprang toward her, 
but when, still on hands and knees, she looked up and 
gasped, “Oh, Randy— Mr. Randolph!”’ he turned and fled 
down the hill. 

“Hi! You Slim Hervey!” yelled the starter. “Come 
back here an’ sign up for the junk!” 

In the mean time, which wasn’t much more than the 
twinkling of an eye, three perennial near-youths dashed 
down the steps of the Poppy Club to the assistance of the 
loveliest trouble that had ever sent out an S. O. S. signal 
in the face of ready help to the falling. Individually 
ay collectively, they raised the curly-haired vision to 
its feet. 

“Tt was Mr. Randolph,” gasped (Concluded on page 101) 
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HE mule-lines at Aveluy were 
restless and unsteady under 
the tormented dark. All day 
long, a six-inch high-velocity 

gun, firing at irregular. intervals from 
somewhere on the low ridge beyond the 
Ancre, had been feeling forthem. Those 


’ terribie swift shells, which travel so fast 


on their flat trajectory that their bedlam 
shriek of warning and the rending crash 
of their explosions seem to come in the 
same breathless instant, had tested the nerves of man and beast 
sufficiently during the daylight; but now, in the shifting obscurity 
of a young moon harrowed by driving cloud-rack, their effect was 
yet more daunting. So far, they had been doing little damage, 
having been occupied, for the most part, in blowing new craters 
in the old lines, a couple of hundred yards further east, which had 
been vacated only two days before on account of their deep- 
trodden and intolerable mud. 

All day, our planes, patrolling the sky over Tara Hill and the 
lines of Regina, had kept the boche airmen at such a distance 
that they could not observe and register for their batteries; and 
this terrible gun was therefore firing blind. But there came a 
time during the long night when it seemed to reach the con- 
clusion that its target must be pretty well obliterated. Squatting 
in its veiled lair behind the heights of Ancre, it lifted its raking 
muzzle ever so slightly and put another two hundred yards 
onto its range. 

The next shell screamed down straight upon the lines. The 
crash tore earth and air. A massive column of black smoke 
vomited upward, pierced with straight flame and streaked 
with flying fragments of mules and ropes and _tether-pegs. 
Deadly splinters of shell hissed forth from it on all sides: The 
top of the column spread outward; the base thinned and lifted; 
a raw and ghastly crater, like some Dantesque dream of the 
mouth of hell, came into view, and there followed a faint, hideous 
sound of nameless things pattering down upon the mud.. 

Near the edge of the crater stood a big, raw-boned. black 
mule. His team-mate and the three other mules tethered near- 
est to him had vanished. Several others lay about on either 


side of him, dead, or screaming in their death-agonies. But he 
6 


The next shell screamed down straight upon the ines 
kind, he had lashed out wildly with his 
By Charles G. D. Roberts ~ iron-shod heels. But he was tough of 
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was untouched. At the appalling shock, 
he had sprung back upon his haunches, 
snorting madly, but the tethering rope 
had held, and he had almost thrown 
himself. Then, after the fashion of his 


nerve and stout of heart far beyond the 
fashion of his kind, and almost at once 
he pulled himself together and stood 
trembling, straining on the halter, his 
long ears laid ba’k upon his head, Then his eyes, rolling white 
with a green gleam of horror at the center, took note of the 
familiar form of his driver standing by his head and feeling him- 
self curiously, as if puzzled at being still alive. 

This sight reassured the black mule amazingly. His expressive 
ears wagged forward again, and he thrust his frothing muzzle 
hard against the man’s shoulder, as if to ask him what it all 
meant. The man flung an arm over the beast’s quivering neck 
and leaned against him for a moment or two, dazed from the 
tremendous shock which‘had lifted him from his feet arid slammed 
him down viciously upon the ground. He coughed once.or twice, 
and tried to wipe the reek of the explosion from his eyes. Then, 
coming fully to himself, he hurriedly untethered his charge, 
patted him reassuringly on the nose, loosed the next mule 
behind him on the lines, and led the two away in haste toward 
safer quarters. As he did so, another shell came in, some fifty 
yards to the left, and the lines became a bedlam of kicking and 
snorting beasts, with their drivers, cursing and coaxing according 
to their several methods, clawing at the ropes and hurrying to 
get their charges away to safety. 

At any other time, the big black mule, an unregenerate product 
of the Argentine, with a temper which took delight in giving 
trouble to all in authority over him, might have balked energeti- 
cally as a protest against being moved from his place at this 
irregular hour. But he was endowed with a perception of his 
own interests which came rather from the humbler than the 
more aristocratic side of his ancestry. He was notvictim of ihat 
childish panic which is so liable, in a moment of desperation, to 
pervert the high-strung intelligence of the horse. He felt that 


the man knew just what te do in this dveadful and demoralizing 
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situation. So he obeyed and followed like a lamb; and in that 
moment he-conceived an affection for his driver which made him 
nothing less than a changed mule. His amazing docility had its 
effect upon the second mule, and the driver got them both away 
without any difficulty. When all the rest of the survivors had 
been successfully shifted to new ground far off to the right, the 
terrible gun continued for another hour to blow craters up and 
down the deserted lines. Then it lengthened its range once 
more, and spent the rest of the night shattering to powder the 
ruins of an already ruined and quite deserted street, under the 
impression that it was smashing up some of our crowded billets. 
A little before daylight, however, a shell from one of our forward 
batteries, up behind Regina trench, found its way into the lair 
where the monster squatted, and rest descended upon Aveluy 
in the bleak autumnal dawn. 

This was in the rain-scourged autumn of 1916, when the 
unspeakable desolation of the Somme battle-field was a sea of 
mud. The ruins of the villages—Ovillers, La Boisselle, Poziéres, 
Courcelette, Martinpuich, and all the others which had once 
made fair with flowers and orchards this rolling plateau of 
Picardy—had been pounded flat by the inexorable guns, and 
were now mere islands of firmer ground in the shell-pitted wastes 
of red mire. Men went incased in mud from boots to shrapnel- 
helmet. And it was a special mud, of exasperating tenacity, a 
cement of beaten chalk and clay. The few spidery tram-lines 
ran precariously along the edges of the shell-holes, out over the 
naked, fire-swept undulations beyond Mouquet Farm and 
Courcelette, where they were continually being knocked to 
pieces by the “whiz-bangs” and tirelessly rebuilt by our dauntless 
pioneers and railway-troops. Scattered all about this dreadful, 
naked waste behind our front trenches lurked our forward 
batteries, their shallow gun-pits cunningly camouflaged behind 
every little swell of tumbled mud. 

And this foul mud, hiding, in the deep slime of its shell-holes, 
every kind of trap and putrid horror, was the appropriate ally of 
the Germans. Stinkingly and tenaciously and treacherously, as 
befitted, it opposed the feeding of the guns. Two by two, or 
four by four, according to their size, the shells for the guns had to 
be carried up from the forward dumps in little wicker 
panniers slung across the backs of horses and mules. 
It was a slow process, precarious and costly. But it 
beat the mud, and the insatiable guns were fed. 

After the night when the mule-lines at Aveluy 
were shelled, the big black mule and his driver were 
put on this job of carrying up shells to the forward 
batteries. The driver, a gaunt, green-eyed, ginger- 
haired teamster from the lumber-camps of 
northern New Brunswick, received the order 
with a crooked grin. R 

“Say your prayers now, Sonny,” he mut- , 
tered in the mule’s big, waving ear, which PP ’ 
came to “attention” promptly to receive € 
his communication. “You'll be wishing 
you was back in them old 
lines at Aveluy afore we’re 
through with this job. Fritzy 
over yonder ain’t goin’ to like 
you an’ me one little bit when 
he gits onto what 
we’re up to. It 
ain’t like haulin’ 
fodder—I tell you 
that. But I guess 
we’ve got the 
nerve all right.” 

Instead of rolling 
the whites of his 


None of the unwelcome visitors Rew into the road itself, and neither the black mule nor Jimmy 
Wright paid them any more attention than the merest roll of an eye to mark their billet 
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eyes at him in surly protest against this familiarity, the black 
mule responded by nibbling gently at the sleeve of his muddy 
tunic. 

““Geezely Christmas!’’ murmured the driver, astonished at 
this evidence of good will. ‘But it’s queer, now, how a taste 
o’ shell-fire ’ll sometimes work a change o’ heart, even in an 
Argentino mule. I only hope it’ll last, Sonny. If it does, we’re 
goin’ to git along fine, you an’ me.” And the next time he 
visited the canteen, he brought back a biscuit or two and a slab 
of sweet chocolate, to confirm the capricious beast in its mended 
manners. 

Early that same afternoon, the black mule found himself in 
new surroundings. He was at the big ammunition-dump which 
lay concealed in an obscure hollow near the ruins of Courcelette. 
He looked with suspicion on the wicker panniers which were 
slung across his sturdy back. Saddles he knew, and harness he 
knew; but this was a contraption which roused misgivings in 
his conservative soul. When the shells were slipped into the 
panniers and he felt the sudden weight, so out of all proportion 
to the size of the burden, he laid back his long ears with a grunt 
and gathered his muscles for a protesting kick. But his driver, 
standing at his head, stroked’ his muzzle soothingly and mur- 
mured: 

“There, there; steady, 
son! Keep your hair on! 

It ain’t goin’ to bite 
you.” 
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Thus adjured, he composed himself with an effort, and the 
lashing kick was not delivered. 

“What a persuasive cuss you must be, Jimmy Wright,” 
said the man who was handling the shells. “I wouldn’t trust 
you round with my best girl if you can get a bucking mule 
locoed that way with your soft sawder.” 

“Tt ain’t me,” replied the New Brunswicker. “It’s shell- 
shock, I guess, kind of helped along with chocolate an’ biscuits. 
He got a bit of a shaking-up when they shelled the lines at Aveluy 
night afore last, an’ he’s been a lamb ever since. Seems to 
think I saved his hide for him. He was the very devil to handle 
afore that.” 

For some way from the dump, the journey was uneventful. 
The path to the guns led along a sunken road, completely hidden 
from the enemy’s observation-post. The dull, per- 
sistent rain had ceased for a little, and the broad 
patches of blue overhead were dotted with our droning 
aeroplanes, which every now and then would dive into 
a low-drifting rack of gray cloud to shake off the shrap- 
nel of the German “ Archies.” “Of German planes, none 
was to be seen, for they had all sped home-to their 
hangars when our fighting squadrons rose to the en- 
counter. The earth rocked to the explosions of our 
9.2-howitzers ranged about Poziéres and Martinpuich, 
and the air clamored under the passage of their giant 
shells as they went roaring over toward the German 
lines. Now and again, a vicious, whining sound would 
swell suddenly to a nerve-racking shriek, and an enemy 
shell would land with a massive “cr-r-ump,” and a 
furious blast of smoke and mud would belch upward to 
one side or other of the sunken road. But none of the 
unwelcome visitors came into the road itself, and 
neither the black mule nor Jimmy Wright paid them 
any more attention than the merest roll of an eye to 
mark their billet. 

“Change o’ heart hain’t spoiled old Sonny’s nerve, 
anyhow,” thought the driver to himself, with deep 
approval. 

A little farther on, and the trail up to X’s group, 
quitting the shelter of the sunken road, led out across 
the red desolation, in the very eye, as it seemed to the 
New Brunswicker, of the enemy’s positions. It was a 
narrow, undulating track, slippery as oil yet tenacious 
as glue, corkscrewing its laborious way between the 
old slime-filled shell-pits. From the surface of one of 
these wells of foul, colored ooze, the legs of a dead horse 
stuck up stiffly into the air, like four posts on which 
to lay a foot-bridge. A few yards beyond, the track 
was Cut by a fresh shell-hole, too new to have collected 
any water. Its raw sides were streaked red and white 
and black, and just at its rim lay the mangled frag- 
ments of something that might recently have been a 
mule. The long ears of Wright’s mule waved back- 
ward and forward at the sight, and he snorted appre- 
hensively. 

“This don’t appear to be a health resort for us, 
Sonny,” commented the New Brunswicker; ‘so we 
won’t linger, if it’s all the same to you.” And he led 
the way round the other side of the new shell-hole, 
the big mule crowding close behind with quivering 
muzzle at his shoulder. 

However urgent Wright’s desire for speed, speed was 
ridiculously impossible. The obstinate pro-German 
mud was not lightly to be overcome. Even on the 
firmer ridges it clung far above the fetlocks of the black ' 
mule, and struggled to suck off Wright’s hobnailed boots at every 
laboring step. Though a narrow-piercing northeaster swept the 
waste, both man and mule were lathered in:sweat. Half their 
energy had to be expended in recovering themselves from con- 
tinual slithering slides which threatened to land them in the 
engulfing horrors of the shell-holes. For all that he had so little 
breath to spare, Jimmy Wright kept muttering through his teeth 
strange expletives and objurgations from the vocabulary of the 
lumber-camps, eloquent but unprintable, to. which the black 
mule lent ear admiringly. He seemed to feel that his driver’s 
remarks, though he could not understand them, were doubtless 
such as would command his fullest accord. For his own part, 
he had no means of expressing such sentiments except through 
his heels, and these were now all too fully occupied in their 
battle with the mud. 

By this time, the black mule had become absolutely con- 
vinced that his fate was in the hands of his ginger-haired driver. 


Jimmy Wright, as it seemed to him, was his sole protection 
against this violent horror which kept bursting and crashing on 
every hand about him. It was clear to him that Jimmy Wright, 
though apparently much annoyed, was not afraid. Therefore, 
with Jimmy Wright as his protector, he was safe. He wagged 
his ears, snorted contemptuously at a 5.9 which spurted up 
a column of mud and smoke some hundred yards to the left, 
and plodded on gamely through the mud. He didn’t know 
where he was going, but Jimmy Wright was there, and just 
ahead of his nose, where he could sniff at him, and he felt 
sure there would be fodder and a rub-down at the end of the 
weary road. 

In the midst of these consoling reflections, something startling 
and inexplicable happened. He was enveloped and swept away 


He reached down with his big yellow 


in a deafening roar. Though half stupefied, he kicked and 
struggled with all his strength, for it was not in him to yield 
himself, like a stricken horse, to any stroke of fate. 

When he once more saw daylight, he was recovering his feet 
just below the rim of an old shell-hole. He gained the top, 
braced his legs, and shook himself vigorously. The loaded 
panniers, thumping heavily upon his ribs, restored him fully to 
his senses. Snorting through wide red nostrils, he stared about 
him wildly. Some ten paces distant, he saw a great new crater 
in the mud, reeking with black and orange fumes. " 

But where was Jimmy Wright? The mule swept anxious 
eyes across the waste of shell-holes in every direction. In 
vain. His master had vanished. He felt himself deserted. 
Panic began to clutch at his heart, and he gathered his muscles 
for frantic flight. And then he recovered himself and stood 
steady. He had caught sight of a ginger-haired head, bare of 
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its shrapnel-helmet, lying on the mud at the other side of the 
shell-hole from which he had just struggled out. 

His panic passed at once. But it gave place to anxious 
wonder. There, indeed, was Jimmy Wright. But what was 
he doing there? His body was buried, almost to the shoulders, 
in the discolored slime that half filled the shell-hole. He was 
lying on his face. His arms were outstretched, and his hands 
were clutching at the slippery walls of the hole as if he were 
striving to pull himself up from the water. This effort, however, 
seemed anything but successful. The mule saw, indeed, that 
his protector was slowly slipping deeper into the slime. This 
filled him with fresh alarm. If Jimmy Wright should disappear 
under that foul surface, that would be desertion, complete and 
final. It was not to be endured. 


teeth, took hold of the shoulder of Jimmy Wright's tunic, and held on 


Quickly but cautiously, the mule picked his way round the 
hole, and then, with sagacious bracing of his hoofs, down to his 
master’s side. But what was to be done next? Jimmy Wright’s 
face was turned so that he could not see his would-be rescuer. 
= hands were still clutching at the mud, but feebly and without 
effect. 

The mule saw that his master was on the point of vanishing 
under the mud—of deserting him in his extremity. This was 
intolerable. The emergency quickened his wits. Instinct sug- 
gested to him that to keep a thing one should take hold of it, 
and hold on to it. He reached down with his big yellow teeth, 
took hold of the shoulder of Jimmy Wright’s tunic, and held on. 
Unfamiliar with anatomy, he at the same time took hold of a 
substantial portion of Jimmy Wright’s own shoulder inside the 
tunic, and held on to that. He braced himself, and, with a loud, 
involuntary snort, began to pull. 
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Jimmy Wright, up to this point, had been no more than hali 
conscious. The mule’s teeth in his shoulder revived him 
effectually. He came to himself with a yell. He remembered 
the shell-burst. He saw, and understood where he was. He 
was afraid to move for a moment, lest he should find that his 
shoulder was blown off. But, no—he had two arms. And he 
could move them. He had his shoulder all right, for something 
was pulling at it with quite sickening energy. He reached 
up his right arm—it was the left shouider that was being tugged 
at—and encountered the furry head and ears of his rescuer. 

“Sonny!” he shouted. ‘Well, I’ll be d——d!” And he 
gripped fervently at the mule’s neck. 

Reassured at the sound of his master’s voice, the big mule 
took his teeth out of Wright’s shoulder and began nuzzling 
solicitously at his sandy 
head. 

“It’s all right, old 
man,” said the New 
Brunswicker, thinking 
quickly while, with his 
left hand, he secured a 
grip on the mule’s head- 
stall. Then he strove to 
raise himself from the 
slime. The effort pro- 
duced. no result, except 
to send a wave of black- 
ness across his brain. 
Wondering sickly if he 
carried some terrible in- 
jury concealed under the 
mud, he made haste to 
pass the halter-rope 
. under his arms and knot 
it beneath his chest. 
Then he shouted for 
help, twice and again, 
till his voice trailed off 
into a whimper and he 
relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. The mule 
shifted his feet to gain a 
more secure foothold on 
the treacherous slope, 
and then steod wagging 
his ears and gazing down 
on Jimmy in benevolent 
content. So long as 
Jimmy was with him, he 
felt that things were 
bound to come all right. 
Jimmy would presently 
get up and lead him out 
of the shell-hole and 
take him home. 

Shell after shell, whin- 
ing or thundering, ac- 
cording to their breed, 
soared high over the 
hole, but the black mule 
only wagged his ears at 
them. this eyes were 
anchored upon the un- 
conscious, sandy head of 
Jiiamy Wright. Sud- 
denly, however, a sharp 
voice made him look up. He saw a couple of stretcher-bearers 
standing on the edge of the shell-hole, looking down sympa- 
thetically upon him and his charge. In a second or two they 
were beside him, skilfully and tenderly extricating Jimmy’s bedy 
from the mud. 

“He ain’t gone west this time,” pronounced one, who had 
thrust an understanding hand into the breast of the tunic. 

Jimmy Wright opened his eyes wide suddenly. 

“Not by a darned sight I ain’t, Bill,” he muttered rather 
thickly. Then, his wits and his voice coming clearer, he added: 
“But if I ain’t, it’s thanks to this here old —— —— of an Argen- 
tino mule that come down into this hole and yanked me out 
o’ the mud and saved me. Eh, Sonny?” 

“He’s some mule, all right,” grunted one of the bearers, as they 
got Jimmy onto the stretcher and laboriously climbed from the 
shell-hole. 
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udge Ben 


By Harvey O’Higgins 


© 


His work is one of 
the great American 
achievements in 
social reform 


HERE is a sort of fame that comes of much adver- 
tising and a name continually in the public prints— 
a.sort of overpowering conspicuity that convinces 
without credentials and gets itself accepted without 

proof. There is another sort of fame that travels so quietly it 
seems to go by underground and reaches a million people as if 
in silence, like one of those famous old books that are printed 
in all the languages of civilized man without advertisement and 
— with private delight. Judge Lindsey’s fame is of this latter 
<ind. 

_ He is known throughout the whole modern world for his work 
in the Juvenile Court of Denver. His laws and his court-pro- 
cedure have been made the model for acts of Parliament in 
Great Britain. He is as much an authority in France and Ger- 


Lindsey 


Advance Agent of the New Freedom 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SERVICE, INC. 


Judge Lindsey on the bench 
Court, Denver, 


In the next issue of this magazine will 
of a series of notable articles by Judge Ben Lind- 
a recent trip to Italy, France, and England. He 
trenches but of our great future after the war, and 
reconstruction that is even now slowly getting 
new laws, the new opportunities, the new Democ- 
ing. He will deal frankly and fearlessly with the 
—the sex-question—with comparisons of the customs of 
and with the American soldier and his spiritual awaken- 
And there will be interesting sideJights on what the 
has taught the professional soul-saver of the real things 
heroism, and self-sacrifice. Judge Lindsey conferred with 
from General Pershing to Bernard Shaw. He visited Cliveden, 
and he visited the slums. He writes of rich folk and their 
and their needs, and he tells amazing facts, leavened with 


many and Austria and Italy. When the envoys of the Kerensky 
government came to America, they brought a message of fra- 
ternal thanks to him from the new Russian republic. Delegates 
from Japan have sat in his court to study his methods and take 
his lessons home to their people. His name is one of the great 
American names among the foreign nations, and his work is 
one of the great American achievements in social reform and the 
relief of the unfortunate. 

In this country, he is even better known for his support of 
that “new freedom” which President Wilson celebrates. Judge 
Lindsey’s efforts on behalf of the children in Colorado brought 
him first into conflict with employers who were exploiting chil- 
dren in industry, and with organized vice that was corrupting 
children in dives and gambling-hells. With the aid of woman- 
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appear the first 
sey, growing out of 
does not write of the 
of the vast work of 
under way—the 
racy that is dawn- 
“human problem” 
various countries, 
ing due to the war. 
doughboy himself 
of life—religion, 
many _ notables 
the Astor estate, 
duty, of poor people 
delightful anecdote. 


suffrage in Denver, he won that 
fight. He went on to give battle ° 
to the larger forces of corruption 
in city and state. He sought to 


obtain playgrounds for children Judge Lindsey with some of his Parisian friends 
Lindsey is an extraordinary 
character. He has probably 


by forcing the street railways and other public utilities of Den- 
ver to pay their proper taxes, sought to protect the children of 
the poor by obtaining laws to protect their parents from unjust 
and oppressive employers, sought to obtain those laws by break- 
ing the power of the employers over both political parties in the 
state, and broadened his campaign as he went along until he 
joined his fight to the great struggle for reform that was then 
being fought by the whole nation, first under Theodore Roosevelt 
and then under Woodrow Wilson. 
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taken more punishment 
and received less reward 
than any other leader 
in the American revo- 
lution of the last ten 
years, yet he is as cheer- 
ful (Concluded on page 103) 
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Judge Lindsey 
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The 
Moonlit Way 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W D. Stevens 


Gs BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a 
studio-building in New York city. «The superintendent 
of the building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissi- 
pated Irishman, who has a charming daughter, Dulcie, still a 
schoolgirl. The child is on a plane of refinement far above 
that of her father, and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness 
(her only companions are three cats), makes a friend of her, 
for which she is profoundly grateful, and she becomes his 
model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had 
encountered just once, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, two years before in France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessa- 
lie: Dunois, and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to 
prominence under the patronage of Count d’Eblis, a senator 
of France who is involved in German plots against his coun- 
try. Thessalie met him in Constantinople, through‘a friend 
of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a Turk, who is also engaged in 
German intrigue. D’Epblis wants to marry her, but she does 
not love him and will not do so. Finally, the traitor accuses 
her of betraying him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max Freund, a German 
agent in America, to get rid of her at the first favorable op- 
portunity, and she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a rabid hater of England. 
They become associated in a German-Irish plot against 
England, in which Murtagh Skeel, a sensitive and refined 
type of Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund enlists the 
services of Soane in watching for Thessalie’s visits to Barres’s 
studio. A German agent attempts to seize from Dulcie a 
letter sent by Thessalie to Barres, but succeeds only in 
getting half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes to Barres, asking protection from 

the German agents, saying that they are afraid of her on 
account of some knowledge she possesses and are represent- 
ing her as a spy. Barres arranges for her to occupy his 
studio, while he will go in with his neighbor, James West- 
“nore, a sculptor, who has become much interested in Thessa- 
lie. Barres invited his three friends to visit at his father’s 
place, Foreland Farms, in northern New York. 
_ The night before they leave, Barres and Georges Renoux, 
a friend of his Paris days and now in the French secret ser- 
vice, with several of Renoux’s companions, break up a meet- 
ing of German agents in a café. They secure some papers 
which refer to German schemes, including the Casement ex- 
pedition to Ireland and.a plot to destroy the locks of the 
Welland Canal. Adolf Gerhardt,a German-American banker, 
with a country place at Northbrook, near Foreland Farms, 
is mentioned as raising the funds for the latter scheme. 
Murtagh Skeel and Ferez Bey are also implicated. A wire- 
less {despatch sent by way of Mexico concerns the treach- 
ery of d’Eblis, and says the Nihla Quellen cannot be expected 
to serve the cause. Renoux has information from home 
that Thessalie is ready to betray France, but Barres takes 
him to the studio, and after a talk with the girl, the French- 
man admits his error. 


XXII 
FORELAND FARMS 


OWARD three o’clock on the following afternoon, the 
sun opened up like a search-light through the veil 
of rain, dissolving it to a golden haze which gradu- 
ally grew thinner and thinner, revealing glimpses of 

rolling country against a horizon of low mountains. 

About the same time, the covered station-wagon turned in 
between the white gates of Foreland Farms, proceeded at a 
smart trot up the drive, and stopped under a dripping porte- 
cochére, where a smiling servant stood waiting to lift out the 
luggage. 

A trim-looking man of forty odd, in soft shirt and fawn- 
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colored knickers, and wearing a monocle in his 
eye and a flower in his buttonhole, came out on 
the porch as Barres and his guests descended. 

“Well, Garry,” he said; “I’m giad you’re 
home at last. But you’re rather late for the | 
fishing.” And, to Westmore: ‘How are you; 
Jim? Jolly to have you back. But I regret 
to inform you that the fishing is very poor just now.” 

His son, who stood an inch or two taller than his debonair 
parent, passed one arm round his shoulders and patted them 
affectionately while the easy presentations were concluded. 

At the same moment, two women, beautifully mounted and 
very wet, galloped up to the porch and welcomed Garry’s guests 
from their saddles in the pleasant, informal, incurious manner 
characteristic of Foreland Farms folk—a manner which seemed 
too amiably certain of itself to feel responsibility for anybody 
or anything else. 

Easy, unconcerned, slender, and clean-built women these— 
Mrs. Reginald Barres, Garry’s mother, and her daughter Lee. 
And in their smart, rain-wet riding-clothes, they might easily 
have been sisters with a few years’ difference between them, 
so agreeably had Time behaved toward Mrs. Barres, so closely 


- her fair-haired, fair-skinned daughter resembled her. 


They swung carelessly out of their saddles and set spurred 
foot to turf, and, with Garret and his guests, sauntered into the 
big living-hall, where a maid waited with wine and biscuits and 
the housekeeper lingered to conduct Thessalie and Dulcie to 
their rooms. 

Dulcie Soane, in her pretty traveling gown, walked beside Mrs. 
Reginald Barres into the first great house she had ever entered. 
Composed, but shyly enchanted, an odd but delightful sensation 
possessed her that she was where she belonged—that such en- 
vironment, such people should always have been familiar to her, 
were logical and familiar to her now. Mrs. Barres was saying: 

“And if you like parties, there is always gaiety at Northbrook. 
But you don’t have to go anywhere or do anything you don’t 
wish to.” 
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Dulcie Soane, in her pretty trayeling gown, walked beside 
Mrs. Reginald Barres into the first great 
house she had ever entered 


Dulcie said diffidently that she liked everything, and Mrs. 
Barres laughed. 

“Then you'll be very popular,” she said, tossing her riding- 
crop onto the table and stripping off her wet gloves. 

Barres, senior was already in serious confab with Westmore 
concerning piscatcrial conditions, the natural low water of mid- 
summer, the capricious conduct of the trout in the streams and 
in the upper and lower lakes. 

“They won’t look at anything until sunset,” he explained, 
“and then they don’t mean business. You'll see, Jim. I’m 
sorry; you should have come in June.” 

Lee, Garret’s boyishly slim sister had already begun to ex- 
change opinions about horses with Thessalie, for both had been 
familiar with the saddle since childhood, though the latter’s 
Cossack horsemanship and mastery of the haute école might 
have astonished Lee Barres. 
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Mrs. Barres was saying to 
Dulcie: 
“We don’t try to entertain one 
another here, but everybody seems 
to have a perfectly good time. 
The main thing is that we all feel 
quite free at Foreland. You’lllose 
yourself indoors at first. The 
family for a hundred years has 
been adding these absurd two- 
story wings, so that the house 
wanders at random over the land- 
scape, and you may have to in- 
quire your way about in the be- 
ginning.” She smiled again at 
Dulcie and took her hand in both 
of hers. “I’m sure you will like 
the Farms,” she said, linking her 
other arm through her son’s. ‘I’m 
rather wet, Garry,” she added, 
“but I think Lee and I had better 
dry out in the saddle.” And to 
Dulcie again: ‘Tea at five, if any- 
body wishes it. Would you like to 
see your room?” 

Thessalie, conversing with Lee, 
turned smilingly to be included in 
the suggestion; and the maid came 


through the intricacies of the big, 
casual, sprawling house. 

When they had disappeared, the 
Barres family turned to inspect its 
son and heir with habitual and 
humorous insouciance, commenting 
frankly upon his personal appear- 
ance and concluding that his health 
still remained all that could be de- 
sired by the most solicitous of 
parents and sisters. 

“There are rods already rigged up 


“if you and your guests care to try a dry 
fly this evening. As for me, you'll find me 
somewhere round the upper lake, if you 
care to look for me——” 

He fished out of his pocket a bewilder- 
ing tangle of fine mist-leaders, and, slowly 
disentangling them, strolled toward the 
porch. 

Garret glanced at his mother and sister; 
they both laughed. He said: 

“Dad is one of those rarest of modern 
beings, a genuine angler of the old school. 
After all the myriad trout and salmon he 
has caught in a career devoted to fishing, 
the next fish he catches gives him just as fine a thrill as did 

the very first one he ever hooked. It’s quite wonderful, isn’t 

it, mother?” 
“It’s probably what keeps him so youthful,” remarked West- 
more. “The thing to do is to have something todo. That’s 
the elixir of youth. Look at your mother, Garry. She’s had a 
busy handful bringing you up.” 

Garret looked at his slender, attractive mother and laughed 

ain. 

“es that what keeps you so young and pretty, mother— 
looking after me?” : 

“Alas, Garry, I’m over forty, and I look it!” ae 

“Do you? You sweet little thing!” he interrupted, picking 
her up suddenly from the floor and marching proudly round 
the room with her. ‘Gaze upon my mother, Jim! Isn’t she 
cunning? Isn’t she the smartest little thing in America? Behave 
yourself, mother! Your grateful son is showing you off to the 
appreciative young gentleman from New York.” 

“You're ridiculous! Jim, make him put me down!” 

But her tall son swung her to his shoulder and placed her high 
on the mantel-shelf over the huge fireplace, where she sat beside 
the clock, charming, resentful, but helpless, her spurred boots 
dangling down. 

“Come on, Lee,” cried her brother; “I’m going to put you 
up beside her! That mantel needs ornamental bric-A-brac and 
oljets d’art——” 


forward to conduct her and Dulcie , 


in the workroom,” remarked his father, ~ 
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Lee turned to escape, but her brother cornered and caught 
her, and swung her high, seating her beside his indignant mother. 

“Just as though we were two Angora kittens!” remarked 
Lee, sidling along the stone shelf toward her mother. Then she 
glanced out through the open front foor. “Lift us down quick, 
Garry! You'd better! The horses are in the flower-beds, and 
there’ll be no more bouquets for the table in another minute.” 

So he lifted them off the mantel, and they hastily departed, 
each administering correction with their riding-crops as they 
dodged past him and escaped. 

“Tf your guests want horses, you know where to find them,” 
called back his sister from the porch. And presently she and 
his mother, securely mounted, went cantering away across 
country. 

Westmore walked slowly toward his quarters, to freshen up 
and don knickers. Garret followed him into the west wing, 
whistling contentedly under his breath, inspecting each remem- 
bered object with great content as he passed. 

Their rooms adjoined, and they conversed through the door- 
way while engaged in ablutions. 

Presently, from behind his sheer sash-curtains, Westmore 
caught sight of Thessalie on the west terrace below. She wore 
a shell-pink frock and a most distractingly pretty hat; and he 
hurried his dressing as much as he could without awaking Gar- 
ret’s suspicions. 

A few minutes later, radiant in white flannels, he appeared 
on the terrace, breathing rather fast but wreathed in persuasive 


es. 

“T know this place; I’ll take you for a walk where you won’t 
get your shoes wet. Shall I?” he suggested, with all his guile 
and cunning quite plain to Thessalie, and his purpose perfectly 
transparent to her smiling eyes. 

But she consented prettily, and went with him without 
demurring, picking her way over the stepping-stone walk with 
downcast gaze and the faintest trace of a smile on her lips— 
a smile as delicately indefinable as the fancy which moved her 
to accept this young man’s headlong advances—which had 
recognized them and accepted them from the first. But why, 
she did not even yet understand. 

“‘Agreeable weather, isn’t it?” said Westmore, fatuously 
revealing his present paucity of ideas apart from those which 
concerned the wooing of her. And he was an intelligent young 
man at that, and a sculptor of attainment, too. But now in 
his infatuated head there remained room only for one thought— 
the thought of this girl who walked so demurely and daintily 
beside him over the flat, grass-set stepping-stones. 

For it had been something or other at first sight with West- 
more—love, perhaps—anyway, that is what he called the mental 
chaos which now disorganized him. For it was certain that 
something happened to him the first time he laid eyes on Thessalie 
Dunois. He knew it, and she could not avoid seeing it, so entirely 
naive his behavior, so utterly guileless his maneuvers. 

At moments, she felt nervous and annoyed by his behavior; 
at other times, apprehensive and helpless, as though she were 
responsible for something that did not know how to take care of 
itsel{— something immature, irrational, and entirely at her 
mercy. And it may have been the feminine response to this 
increasing sense of obligation—the confused instinct to guide, 
admonish, and protect—that began the matter with her. 

Anyway, from the beginning, the man had a certain fascina- 
tion for her, unwillingly divined on her part, yet specifically 
agreeable even to the point of exhilaration. Also, somehow or 
other, the girl realized he had a brain. And yet he wasa pitiably 
_hopeless case; for even now he was saying such things as: 

“‘Are you quite sure that your little feet are dry? I should 
never forgive myself, Thessa, if you took cold. Are you tired? 
How wonderful it is to be here alone with you, and strive to 
interpret the mystery of your mind and heart! Sit here under 
the pines. I'll spread my coat for you. Nature is wonderful; 
isn’t it, Thessa?” 

And when she gravely consented to seat herself, he dropped 
recklessly onto the wet pine-needles at her feet, and spoke with 


imbecile delight again of nature—of how wonderful were its - 


protean manifestations, and how its beauties were not meant 
to be enjoyed alone but in mystic communion with another who 
understood. 

It was curious, too, but this stuff seemed to appeal to her, 
some commonplace chord within her evidently responding. 
She sighed and looked at the mountains. They really were 
miracles of color—masses of purest cobalt now, along the horizon. 

But perhaps the trite things they uttered did not really matter; 
probably it made no difference to them what they said. And 


even if he had murmured, ‘There are mile-stones along the 
road to Dover,” she might have responded, ‘There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe,’’ and neither of them would ~ 
have heard anything at all except the rapid, confused, and voice- 
less conversation of two youthful human hearts beating out 
endless questions and answers that never moved their smiling lips, 

There was no wind in the pines; meadow and pasture, wood- 
land and swale stretched away at their feet to the distant dark- 
blue hills. And all around them hung the rain-washed fragrance 
of midsummer under a still, cloudless sky. 

“Tt seems impossible that there can be war anywhere in the * 
world,” she said. 

“You know,” he began, “it’s getting on my nerves the way 
those swine from the Rhine are turning this decent green world 
into a bloody wallow. Unless we do something about it pretty 
soon, I think I’ll go over.” 

She looked up. 

““Where?” 

“To France.” 

She remained silent for a while, merely lifting her dark eyes 
to him at intervals; then she grew preoccupied with other 
thoughts that Jeft her brows bent slightly inward. 

He gazed reflectively out over the fields and woods. 

“Yes; I can’t stand it much longer,” he mused aloud. 

“What would you do there?” she inquired. 

“Anything. I could drive a car. But if they’ll take me in 
some Canadian unit—or one of the foreign legions—it would 
suit me. You know a man can’t go on just living in the world 
while this beastly business continues. Those splendid poilus! 
Where they stand, we Americans ought to be standing, too. God 
knows why we hesitate.” 

He stared out through the sunshine at the swallows, now 
skimming the uncut hay-fields in their gusty evening flight. 

‘Are you really going?” she asked, at length. 

“Yes. IT’ll wait a little while longer to see what my country 
is going to do. If it doesn’t stir during the next month or two, ] 
shall go. I think Garry will go, too.” She nodded. “Of course,”’ 
he remarked, “‘we’d prefer our own flag, Garry and I. But if 
it is to remain furled—” Ile shrugged, picked a spear of grass, : 
and sat brooding, and breaking it into tiny pieces. ‘The only 
thing that troubles me,” he went on presently, keeping his gaze 
riveted on his busy fingers, “the only thing that worries me is 

ou.” 
“Me?” she exclaimed softly. And an inexplicable little thrill 
shot through her. 

“You,” he repeated. ‘You worry me to death.” 

She considered him a moment her lips parted as though she 
were about to say something, but it remained unsaid, and a 
slight color came into her cheeks. 

“What am I to do about you?” he went on, apparently 
addressing the blade of grass he was staring at. “I can’t leave 
you as matters stand.” 

She said, 

“Please, you are not responsible for me, are you?”’ And tried 
to laugh, but scarcely smiled. ; 

“T want to be,” he muttered. “I desire to be entirely——” 

“Thank you! You have been more than kind. And very 
soon I hope I shall be on happy terrs with my own government 
again. Then your sclicitude should cease.” 

“Tf your government listens to reason——”’ 

“Then I, also, could go to France,” she interrupted. “ Merely 
to think of it excites me beyond words!” 

He looked up quickly. 

“You wish to go back?” 

“Of course.” 

Why? ” 

“How can you ask that? If you had been a disgraced exile, 
as I have been, as I still am—and falsely accused of shameful 
things—annoyed, hounded, blackmailed, offered bribes, con- 
stantly importuned to become what I am not—a traitor to my 
own people—would you not be wildly happy to be proved inno- 
cent? Would you not be madly impatient to return and prove 
your devotion to your own land?” 

“T understand,” he said, in a low voice. 

“Of course you understand! Do you imagine that I, a French 
girl, would have remained here in shameful security if I could 
have gone back to France and helped? I would have done 
anything—anything, I tell you—scrubbed the floors of hospitals, 
worked my fingers to the bone——”’ 


“T’ll wait till you go,” he said. “They'll clear your record 


very soon, I expect. I’ll wait. And we’ll go together. Shall 
we, Thessa?” 


i 


“Now.” she cried gaily, “you are becoming human, and not a Grecian mask or a gargoyle! Remain so, mon ami, if you expect 
me to wish you good luck in your love—your various affairs—"’ She blushed as she checked herself; but he 
said very quickly, “Will you wish me luck, Thessa, in my various love-affairs?" 
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But she had not seemed to hear him; her dark eyes grew 
remote; her gaze swept the sapphire distance. It was his hand 
laid lightly over hers that roused her, and she withdrew her 
fingers with a faint smile of remonstrance. 

“Won’t you let me speak?” he said. “‘Won’t you let me tell 
you what my heart tells me?” 

She shook her pretty head slowly. 

“T don’t desire to hear yet—I don't know where my own 
heart or even my mind is—or what I think about—anything. 
Please be reasonable.” She stole a look at him to see how he 
was taking it, and there was concern enough in her glance to give 
him a certain amount of hope had he noticed it. 

“You like me, Thessa; don’t you?” he urged. 

“Have I not admitted it? Do you know that you are becom- 
ing a serious responsibility to me? You worry me, too. Be 
reasonable. I have asked it a hundred times of you in vain. I 
shall ask it, probably, innumerable times be- 
fore you comply with my request. . Don’t 
show so plainly that you imagine yourself in 
love. It embarrasses me; it annoys Garry, E 
and I don’t know what his family will fae 
think——” 

“But if I am in love, why 
not 

“Does one advertise all 
one’s most intimate and 
secret and—and sacred emo- 
tions?” she interrupted, in 
sudden and breathless an- 
noyance. “It isnot the way 
that successful courtship is 
conducted, I warn you! It is 
not delicate; it is not con- 
siderate; it is not sensible. 
And I do want you to—to 
be always—sensible and con- 
siderate. I want to like you.” 

He looked at her in a sort 
of dazed way. 

“T’ll try to please you,” 
he said. “But it seems to 
confuse me—being so sud- 
denly bowled over—a thing 
like that rather knocks a 
man out—so unexpected, 
you know—and there isn’t 
much use pretending,” he 
went on excitedly. “I can’t 
see anybody else in the world 
except you. I can’t think of 
anybody else. I’m madly 
love—blindly, desperate- 

“Oh, please, please!’ she 
remonstrated. “I’m not a 
girl to be taken by storm. 
I’ve seen too much—lived 
too much. I’m not a Tzi- 
gane to be galloped alongside 
of and swung to a man’s 
saddle-bow. Also, I shall 
tell you one thing more: 
Happiness and Jaughter are 
necessities tome. And they 
seem to be becoming extinct 
in you.” 

“Hang it,” he demanded 
tragically, “how can I laugh 
when I’m in love?” 

At that, a sudden irresponsible little 
peal of laughter parted her lips. 


“Oh dear,” she said; “you are funny! oe — 


Is it a matter of prayer and fasting, then, 
this gloomy sentiment which you say you 
entertain fer me? I don’t know whether to 
be flattered or vexed—you are so funny!” 

The girl was quite irresistible in her care-free gaiety; her 
lovely face and delicious laughter no man could utterly with- 
stand, and presently a faint grin became visible on his features. 

“Now,” she cried gaily, “you are becoming human, and not 
a Grecian mask or a gargoyle! Remain so, mon ami, if you 
expect me to wish you good luck in your love—your various 


affairs—” She blushed as she checked herself; but he said 


very quickly, 


“Will you wish me luck, Thessa, in my various love-affairs? 


“How many have you on hand?” 
“Exactly one. De you wish me a sporting chance?” 
“Why—yes.” 

“Will you wish me good luck in my courtship of vou?” ~__, 

The quick color again swept her cheeks at that, but 
she laughed defiantly. 

“Yes,” she said; “I wish you luck in that also. Only, 
remember this: Whether you win or lose, you must laugh. 
That is good sportsmanship. Do you promise? Very 
well. Then I wish you the best of 
luck in your—various—courtships. 
And may the girl you win at least 
know how to laugh!” 


And for the first time—perhaps with truer vision 
besides a satisfying combi- 


“She certainly does,” he said so naively that they both gave 
way to laughter again, finding each other delightfully absurd. 
“Tt’s the key to my heart—laughter—in case you are looking 
for the key.” she said daringly. ‘‘The world is a grim scaffold, 
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mon ami; mount it gaily and go to the far gods laughing. Tell in cotton batting. Come; are you going for a brisk walk across 
me—is there a better way to go?” country? Or are you a white mouse?” 

“No; it’s the right way, Thessa. I shan’t be a gloom any She stood up in her dainty shoes and frail gown, and cast a 
glance of hurt reproach at him. 

“Don’t be brutal,” she said. “I’m not 
dressed to climb trees and fences with you.” 

“You won’t come?” 

Their eyes met in silent conflict for a few 
moments. Then she said: 

“Please don’t make me. It’s such a darling 
gown, Jim.” 

A wave of deep happiness enveloped him, 
and he laughed. 

“All right,” he said; “I won’t ask you to 
spoil your frock.” And he spread his coat on 
the pine-needles for her once more. , 

She considered the situation for a few mo- 
ments before she sat down. But she did seat 
herself. 

“Now,” he said, “we are going to discuss a 
situation. This is the situation: I am deeply _— 
in love. And you're quite right; it’s no funeral 
- -it’s a joyous thing to be in love. It’s a de- 
light, a gaiety, a happy enchantment—isn’t it?” 
She cast a rather shy and apprehensive glance 
at him, but nodded slightly. ‘‘ Very well,’”’ he 
said; ‘I’m in love, and I’m happy and proud 
to be inlove. What I wish, then, naturally, is 
marriage, a home, children——” 

“Please, Jim!” 

“But I can’t have,’em! Why? Because I’m 
going to France. And the girl I wish to marry 
is going also. And while I bang away at the 
boches, she makes herself useful in canteens, 
rest-houses, hospitals, orphanages—everywhere, 
in fact, where she is needed.” 


Yes. ” 

“And after it’s all over—all over—and 
ended- -—”’ 

Yes?” 

“‘Then—then, if she finds out that she loves 


‘““Ves, Jim—if she finds that out—and thank 
you for—asking me—so sweetly——” 

She turned sharply and looked out over a valley 
suddenly blurred. For it had been otherwise with 
her in years gone by, and men had spoken then 
quite as plainly but differently. Only d’Eblis, burnt 
out, done for, and obsessed, had wearily and un- 
willingly advanced that far. And Ferez, too; but 
that was unthinkable of a creature in whom virtue 
and vice were of the same virus. ‘ 
Looking blindly out over the valley, she said: 
“If my government deals justly with me, then I 
shall go to France with youas your comrade. If I 
ever find that I love you, I will be your wife. Until 
then—” She stretched out her hand, not looking 
round at him, and they exchanged a quick, firm clasp. 


And so matters progressed between these two— 
rather ominously for Barres, in case he entertained 
any really serious sentiments in regard to Thessalie. 
And, recently, he had been vaguely conscious that he 
entertained something or other concerning the girl 
which caused him to look with slight amazement and 
unsympathetic eyes upon the all too obvious behavior 

of his comrade Westmore. 
, - At present, he was standing in the summer-house 
ce ; which terminated the blossoming tunnel of the rose- 
arbor, watching water falling into a stone basin from 
the fishy mouth ofa wall fountain, and wondering where Thes- 

salie and Westmore had gone. 

Dulcie, in a thin white frock and Leghorn hat, roaming entranced 
and at hazard over lawn and through shrubbery and garden, 
encountered him there, still squinting abstractedly at the spout. 


og —he became aware of what else this young girl was It was the first time the girl had seen him since their arrival at 
= nation of tint and contour ‘Foreland Farms. And now, as she paused under the canopy 
ve i of fragrant, rain-drenched roses and looked at this man who 
d more. Come on; let’s walk. What if you do get your bally made all this possible for her, she suddenly felt the change 


vd shoes wet? I’m through mooning and fussing and worrying over _ within herself, fitting her for it all—a subtle metamorphosis 
d you, young lady. You're as sturdy and vigorous asIam. After completing itself within her—the final accomplishment of a 
’ all, it’s a comrade a man wants in the world—not a white mouse _ transmutation, deep, radical, permanent. 
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‘ful soul stepped out of it, naked, fearless, quite certain of 
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For her, the stark, starved visage which life had worn had 
relaxed; in the grim, forbidding wall which had closed her 
horizon, a door opened, showing a corner of a world where 
she knew, somehow, she belonged. 

And in her heart, too, a door seemed to open, and her youth- 


itself and, for the first time during their brief and earthly 
partnership, quite certain of the body wherein it dwelt. 

Barres was thinking of Thessalie when Dulcie came up and 
stood beside him, looking down into the water where a few 
goldfish swam. 

“Well, sweetness,” he said, brightening; “‘you look very 
wonderful in white, with that big hat on your very enchant- 
ing red hair.” 

“T feel both wonderful and enchanted,” she said, lifting 
her gray eyes. ‘I shall live in the country some day.” 

“Really?” he said smiling. —*, 

““Yes;- when I earn enough money. Do you remember 
the crazy way Strindberg rolls around? Well, I feel like doing 
it on that lawn.” 

“Go ahead and do it,’”’ he urged. 

But she only laughed and chased the goldfish round the 
basin with gentle fingers. 

“Dulcie,” he said, “‘you’re unfolding; you’re blossoming; 
you’re developing feminine snap and go and pep and je-ne- 
sais-quoi.” 

“You're teasing! But I believe I’m very feminine —and 
mature—though you don’t think so.” 

“Well, I don’t think you’re exactly at an age called ‘well- 
preserved,’”’ he said, laughing. He took her hands and drew 
her up to confront him. ‘You're not too old to have me as 
a playmate, sweetness, are you?” She seemed to be doubt- 
ful. “What? Nonsense! And you’re not too old to be 
bullied and coaxed and petted—— ” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“And you're not too old to pose for me?” 

She grew pink and looked down at the submerged gold- 
fish. And, keeping her eyes there, 

“T wanted to ask you,” she said, “how much longer you 
think you would require me—that way.” There was a 
silence. Then she looked at him out of her frank gray eyes. 
“You know I'll do what you wish,” she said. “And I know 
it is quite all right.”” She smiled at him. “I belong to you; 
you made me. And you know all about me. So you ought 
to use me as you wish.” 

“You don’t want to pose?” he said. “Very well.” 

Are you annoyed?” 

“No, sweetness; it’s all right.” 

“You are annoyed—disappointed. And I won’t have it! 
I—I couldn’t stand it—to have you displeased—— ”’ 

He said pleasantly: 

“T’m not displeased, Dulcie. And there’s no use discussing 
it. If you have the slightest feeling that way, when we go 
—_ to town I’ll do things like the Arethusa from somebody 
else—— 

“Please don’t!” she exclaimed, in such naive alarm that he 
began to laugh, and she blushed vividly. 

“Oh, you are feminine, all right!” he said. “If it isn’t to be 
you, it isn’t to be anybody.” 

“T didn’t mean that—yes, I did!” 

“Oh, Dulcie! Shame! You—jealous—even to the verge of 
sacrificing your own feelings——”’ 

“I don’t know what it is, but I’d rather you used me for your 
Arethusa. You know,” she added wistfully, “that we began 
it together.” 

“Right, sweetness! And we'll finish it together or not at all. 
Are you satisfied?” 

She smiled, sighed, nodded. He released her lovely, childlike 
hands, and she walked te the doorway of the summer-house 
and looked out over the wall bed, where tall thickets of hollyhock 
and blue larkspur stretched away in perspective toward a grove 
of trees and a little pond beyond. 

His painter’s eye, already busy with the beauty of her face 
and figure against the riot of flowers, and almost mechanically 
transposing both into terms of color and value, went blind 
suddenly as she turned and looked at him. 

And for the first time—perhaps with truer vision—he became 
aware of what else this young girl was besides a satisfying com- 
bination of tint and contour. 

From an unexpected angle and suddenly he found himself 
viewing her for the first time—not as a plaything, not as a petted 
model, not as an object appealing to his charity, not as an ex- 


He began to tremble, and his white forehead under the clustering 


periment in altruism—or sentimentally either, or as a wistful 
child without a childhood. 

Perhaps, to him, she had once been all of these. He looked 
at her with other eyes now, beginning, possibly, to realize some- 
thing of the terrific responsibility he was so lightly assuming. 

He got up from his bench and went over tovher; and the girl 
turned a trifle pale with excitement and delight. 

“Why did you come to me?” she asked breathlessly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you know I was trying to make you get up and come 
to me?” : 

“ What? ” 

“Yes. Isn’t it curious? I looked at you and kept thinking: 
‘I want you to get up and come to me. I want you to come. 
I want you.’ And suddenly you got up and came.” 

He looked at her out of curious, unsmiling eyes. 

“Tt’s your turn, after all, Dulcie.” 

‘How is it my turn?” 

“T drew you—in the beginning,” he said slowly. 

There was a silence. Then, abruptly, her heart began to beat 
very rapidly, scaring her dumb with its riotous behavior. When, - 
at length, her consternation subsided and her irregular breathing 
became composed, she said quite calmly: 

“You and all that you are and believe in and care for very 
naturally attracted me—drew me one evening to your open 
door. It will always be the same—you, and what of life and 
knowledge you represent, will never fail to draw me.” 
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curls grew damp and pinched again. “If you are Eileen's daughter—™ But his face went dead white and he got no further 


““But—though I am just beginning to divine it —you also 
drew me, Dulcie.”’ 

could that be?” 

“You did. You do still. I am just waking up to that fact: 
And that starts me wondering what I’d do without you.” 

“You don’t have to do without me,” she said, instinctively 
laying her hand over her heart; it was beating so hard and, 
she feared, so loud. “You can always have me when you wish. 
You know that.” 

“For a while—yes. But some day, when——” 

Alwaysi” 

He laughed, without knowing why. 

“You'll marry some day, sweetness,” he insisted. She shook 
her head. ‘Oh, yes, you will——” 

No!” 

Why? ” 

But she only looked away- and shook ber head. And the 
silent motion of dissent gave him an odd sense of relief. 


XXIV 
A LION IN THE PATH 
WitH the decline of day came enough of a chill to spin a 
delicate cobweb of mist across the country and cover forests and 


hills with a bluish bloom. 
The sunset had become a splashy crimson affair, perhaps a 


bit too theatrical. In the red blaze, Thessalie and Westmore 
came wandering along, and found Barres on the lawn scowling 
at the celestial conflagration in the west, and Dulcie seated 
near on the fountain-rim, silent, distrait, watching the scarlet 
ripples spreading from the plashing central jet. 

Vou can’t paint a thing like that, Garry,” remarked 
Westmore. 

Barres looked round. 

“T don’t want to. Where have you been, Thessa?” 

“Under those pines over there. We supposed you’d see us 
and come up.” 

Barres glanced at her with an inscrutable expression; Dulcie’s 
gray eyes rested on Barres. 

Barres, senior came sauntering out of the woods and through 
the wall gate, switching a limber rod reflectively. He obliging- 
ly opened his creel and displayed half a dozen long, slim trout. 

Everybody inspected the crimson-flecked fish while Barres, 
senior stood twirling his monocle. 

“ Are we dining at home?” inquired his son. 

“T believe so. There is a guest of honor, if I recollect—some 
fellow they’re lionizing—I don’t remember. And one or two 
others—the Gerhardts, I believe.” : 

“Then we’d better dress, I think,” said Thessalie, encircling 
Dulcie’s waist. 

“Sorry,” said Barres, senior. “Hoped to take you young 
ladies out on the second lake and let you try for a big fish 


this evening.” (Continued 97) 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


“No, sir! J. Rufus rose in his earnest enthusiasm and threw back his coat. “We'll stay right 
here till we've thrashed out every point of the trial” 


1) U. Rufus on the Jury) 
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Rufus 
on the 


Jury 


By 
George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by 
Charles FE. Chambers 


2 HY didn’t you tell ’em 
you were a crook?” de- 
manded Blackie Daw 
impatiently. “That 

would let you out of serving on any jury.” 

“T owe a duty as a citizen,”’ virtuously responded 
big Jim Wallingford. “Every intelligent man, when 
called upon to uphold the law, should be willing ‘to sac- 
rifice his personal pleasure.” 

“And in fine fishing-weather like this!” Blackie 
twirled his mustaches into sharp upward points. ‘All 
right, boob; go on and earn your two dollars a day— 
it’ll be the first honest money you ever earned in your life— 
while I enjoy the beautiful sunshine and the crisp autumn air, 
and lure the finny beauties from their purling lair.”’ 

So Blackie went blithely up to the fishing-camp, and left 
J. Rufus to sit in a stuffy court-room far up in the furthest 
corner of the county, and pride himself on being a seriously 
worthy member of the commonwealth. But Virtue is a hard 
taskmistress. She grows few flowers along her rocky pathway; 
she leads beneath no sunny skies, and beside no purling brooks 
where the finny beauties make ‘their lairs. The: particular 
abode of Virtue which J. Rufus had nobly chosen to inhabit 
bored him to the verge of suicidal melancholy, with its perspiring 
jurors and weary witnesses and droning attorneys. 

On the morning of the third day, Virtue punished J. Rufus 
for repining. She had been kind to him so far by only boring 
him; now she scourged him with temptation. He was chosen as 
juror number five in the case of Prinley versus Thackett, and 
no sooner. had. the. trial opened than Opportunity tripped 
smilingly to the door of Wallingford’s sternly pure soul, and he 
had a*terrific battle with himself to keep justice on her throne. 

For one thing he was thankful: Blackie Daw, the friend of 
Opportunity and the right hand of Temptation, was away 


fishing. Even as he congratulated himself on this protection 


from possible infamy, Blackie Daw walked into the court-room, 
doffed his shining silk hat, sat down among the throng of per- 
spiring jurors and weary witnesses, and grinned affably across 
at his friend and partner. To save himself, Wallingford could 
not repress the joy in his own answering grin; then the corruga- 
tions of worry deepened on his brow. 

A long-faced attorney scowled at the interrupter, waited for 
the chair to stop scraping, then wheeled sternly. to the witness 
in the-chair and pointed an accusing finger at him. 

“Remember that you are under oath, Mr. Thackett. Do 
you mean for us to believe that you believed that Mr. Prinley 
paid you that thousand dollars on his account for lumber, and 
not as a bargain-binding first payment on this property?” 

“Yes, I do,”’ snarled the witness, a smallish, grayish, waspish 
man, who had tufts of whiskers in the hollows of his cheeks. 

The twelve men tried and true who sat in the jury-box 
turned to each other, eye to eye, and repressed their incredulous 
smiles.. The judge looked sidewise at the witness in sharp 
scrutiny. The opposing attorney sniffed scornfully. The 
pleasant-faced gentleman with the bright-blue eye and the 
curly gray hair who sat behind the cross-examining attorney 
glanced at the jury and compressed his full lips and shook 
his head_ emphatically. Jim Wallingford, looking across at 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick 
Walling ford 


“And you might add a few slabs 
of ebony to my lumber 
order, Mr. Thackett™ 


Blackie, heaved his shoulders slightly, and as slightly jerked his 
head in the direction of the witness. Blackie turned to the man 
next him—a bartender, if Blackie’s experience counted for 
anything. 

‘‘Who’s the shriveled shrimp on the stand?” he inquired. 

‘‘He’s the town buzzard,’’ husked the neighbor. ‘‘He’s 
a professional landlord.” 

““No wonder they love him so,” whispered Blackie, and the 
long-faced attorney scowled at him before he proceeded with, 

“And yet you had not :rendered Mr, Prinley his bill for that 
month, since this occurred on the twenty-seventh?” 

“Well, no.” The witness was troubled. ‘‘ You see——” 

“That will do!” sharply broke in the long-faced attorney for 
the plaintiff, and the jury repressed its smile of approval. ‘‘Isn’t 
it a fact that for months you had tried to sell this property to 
Mr. Prinley for fifty thousand dollars?” 

‘Well, you see——” 

‘Answer yes or no!” 

The.witness looked appealingly to his own lawyer, a smallish, 
grayish, waspish man like himself, but without whiskers; he 
looked appealingly to the grave-faced judge, who had learned 
to conceal his normal human suspicions under a mask of solem- 
nity. Finding no help in any eye, Mr. Thackett rasped, 

ae Yes! 

‘*Now we're getting at the facts,’ announced the long-faced 
attorney with cold triumph. “‘Isn’t it true that you tried to 
sell it to’ him for fifty thousand dollars on the day of this trans- 
action?” 

‘Well, as to that——” 

“Yes or no!” yelled the attorney. 

‘*Well, yes; but——” ; 

“That will do.. Now, isn’t it true, Mr. Thackett, that on the 
day it became known that the dam would be built which would 
raise the level of the river and make your property available 
for wharfage, you received from Mr. Eames, of the Whari 
Terminal Company, an offer for this property in the amount 
of a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars?” 

Silence in the court-room.- Mr. Thackett, without moving 
his head, roved his wrinkled eyes all round the floor as if he were 
hunting for a hole. Right over near the door sat eager Mr. 
Eames, quite ready to testify; and he meant to include in his 
testimony that he still wanted the property at a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand from either the plaintiff or defendant. 

mumbled Thackett. 

“Immediately after this, you refused to sell your land to Mr. 
Prinley?” 
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“Of course I did! I’d be——” 

“Of course you did! Quite naturally, Mr. Thackett. And 
this was on the day after you had accepted from Mr. Prinley 
his thousand dollars to bind the bargain——” 

“T didn’t!’ shrieked Thackett. 

“T object!” shrilled the waspish lawyer. 

“Objection sustained,’ drawled the judge. 

“Objection accepted, your Honor,” said the long-faced attorney 
politely, then turned with extra fierceness to his victim. “Isn’t 
it true that this was on the day after you had accepted Mr. 
Prinley’s thousand dollars?” 

“On account of what he owed me.” 

“But you hadn’t given him a bill.” 

Ha-ha! Nobody in the court-room believed Thackett, 
except, perhaps, Thackett and his lawyer. Nobody laughed 
aloud, however, except Prinley. The rest used their eyes, 
and the judge glanced with extra sharpness at the defendant. 
It was a good place to quit, and the long-faced attorney stopped 

is cross-examination. Moreover, it was just lunch-time, 
and the bad impression Thackett had made could soak in for 
an hour. 

There was a glistening light in the eyes of both partners as 
they hurried out to lunch with smiling-eyed Opportunity 
tripping affectionately between them. 

“A seventy-five-thousand-dollar melon, Jim!” exulted Blackie. 
“All that juicy spillings, while the property is going from 
where it is to where it’s going.” 

“Shut up!” said J. Rufus, with unexpected fury. “I went 
into that court-room on the level as a conscientious citizen, and 
I’m going to play the game.” 

“And proud I am of you for it,” grinned Blackie. “You 
take care of the virtue of the firm, and I’ll take care of the deal; 
then we'll split fifty-fifty the conscience and the coin. How do 
we get that seventy-five thou, Jim? What’s your scheme?” 

“Beat it back to the fish!” suddenly blazed the tortured 
Wallingford. ‘‘Why did you come, anyhow?” 

“Because I thought you’d need me by this time,” grinned 
Blackie, who, in truth, had been bored by the monotonous 
penny-ante games and Jim Measen’s jokes—and the absence 
of Jim. 

“Well, lay off! It’s hard enough as it is for me to keep my 
whiskers out of the cream without. your coming round to push 
bowl in my face. I’m for justice and that only, you moral 
eper!” 

“Certainly,” agreed Blackie, twisting his mustache com- 
placently; ‘‘so don’t let’s waste any more time about it. To 
begin with, the trial looks like a cinch. I don’t suppose you 
could get anybody to take the shrimp-end of the bet?” Blackie 
was looking right’ at him, and saw an infinitesimal change of 
expression in his eye, before Jim, gripping his much prized 
virtue with a fresh and a vicelike grip, snapped, 

“T won’t discuss the case!” : 

“Of Cutey versus Cutey?” And Blackie continued tc 
watch his eye. 

A chuckle welled up in Wallingford’s throat, and his shoulders 
heaved; then he scowled. 

“Blackie, I’m going to do my duty or bust. I have given 
my sacred oath as a juryman.”’ 

“ All right, old top,” was the cheerful response; “but I didn’t!” 


II 


Mr. THACKETT was in a loathsome state of mind as he sat in 
his dingy little office in the dingiest and cheapest of his tumble- 
down buildings, amid the dingiest and cheapest of the office 
furniture which he had seized, from time to time, for non- 
payment of rent. The world was all gone wrong with The- 
ophilus Thackett. To begin with, the law was an atrocity, 
a monster machine of injustice! The trial of Prinley versus 
Thackett was not yet concluded, but Theophilus, who possessed 
instincts and intuitions, had felt the chill wave which pervaded 
the court-room, and he now rested under a dismal foreboding 
that he was to be compelled to sell his hundred and twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar property for fifty thousand. Monstrous! 
Theophilus had played checkers with the law for lo! these many 
years, and in every game had managed to sneak a cap on at 
least one man before it reached the king-row; so he was a better 
expert on tricks than his own smallish, grayish, waspish attorney. 
But here was a game he could not handle, because, for the 
first time in all his career, he was on the right side of a legal 
controversy! And the right needs no tricks! 

There must be some way to subvert injustice equally shrewd 


and keen as the way fo subvert justice, and he grabbed his- 


morning paper, as yet unopened, to study yesterday’s report of 
the trial. There must be some way. There must be! : 

Suddenly his jaw dropped and 
he caught his breath. Prom-- 
inently displayed on the front 
. page was a despatch from Wash- 
ington, stating that the dam 
which was to more than double 


Mr. Thackett turned with a start to find himself con- 
gentleman who walked across the room 


the value of his property was not to be built! There had 
been a mistake in reporting, the items in the Waterways 
Appropriation Bill. Theophilus’s harp of life underwent an 
agitation which was bad for his strings. Why, confound it, 
there went the entire seventy-five-thousand-dollar profit which 
he had been fighting so hard to retain! All his agonizing struggles 
to keep Paul Prinley from making that profit for nothing, and 
—why, say; it was a good thing, under the circumstances, 
that he was going to lose that case! He rubbed his hands 


together and he smiled. He’d be mighty glad now to sell 
that property for fifty thousand dollars and let Paul Prinley 
hold the bag! But would Theophilus lose the case? Was he 
sure of it? No; by George! As he thought it over now, in the 
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light of wishing to lose, he could remember his emphatic asser- 
tions of the truth of that transaction with Prinley, could remember, 
with sickening accuracy, the testimony of his witnesses. The 
world was all gone wrong! He reached for his ’phone to call 
his smallish, grayish, waspish attorney, but he drew his hand 
away. Dang Puckett! First, what were the ways? Well, he 
might go right over to Prinley and say he was ready to back 
down and close the deal. Oh, no! Prinley read the papers, too. 


He wouldn’t want that property at fifty thousand to-day. 


What next? Well, Theophilus might confess. judgment .and 
end the trial, thereby compelling Prinley to buy the property. 
No; that wouldn’t do. If Theophilus went into court and 
attempted that, he’d lay himself open to prosecution for perjury 
—and Prinley would see that he got it. The slickest way would 
be to go on with the trial and throw doubt on his own previous 
testimony and the veracity of all his witnesses. He-he! Only, 
dog-gone it, that scoundrelly Prinley would be doing the same 
thing! Thackett was in the depths of despair. The only thing 
he wanted in life was to lose this case, and it seemed hopeless. 

The telephone-bell rang. 

“Hello! Hello! Hello!” Thackett heard on the wire, as he 
picked up the receiver, He recognized that voice. Prinley! 
Thackett’s nose wrinkled, and his eyes screwed closer together. 
Then he softly hung up the receiver‘and muffled the bell. 

Now, what did Prinley want? Hunh! All the caution of 


Theophilus’s foxlike nature came uppermost. Was _ there 
Well, they wouldn’t catch him 


a trick somewhere? Hunh! 


fronted by a rather flashily attired 
with a tough swagger 


making himself worse off than he 
already was—— 

“Say! Is this Thackett’s 
place?” 

Mr. Thackett turned with a start to find himself confronted 
by a rather flashily attired gentleman who walked across the 
floor with a tough swagger, whose black eyes were piercing, 
and whose black mustaches slanted in straight lines and 
ended in tight little curls. Theophilus had a vague im- 
presgen of having seen this long, lean gentleman somewhere 

efore. 

“T am Mr. Thackett.” 


“Pleased to meet you.”’ The visiter almost crushed The- 


ophilus’s hand in a steel-like grip; then he sat down and winked 
his right eye slowly, mysteriously, tightly. “I am Horace G. 
Daw,” he whispered. 

Theephilus considered Horace G. Daw in the light of his one 
standard—those clothes and that jewelry cost money. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Daw?” 

“‘Saw me off a few thousand feet of lumber. 
eye maple?” 

“Well,” hesitated Mr. Thackett, “I wouldn’t exactly say 
that I have any in my lumber-yard, but I can deliver you some 
choice grade-A bird’s-eye or curly maple inside of two weeks.” 

Mr. Daw leaned forward and winked mysteriously. 

“Right-o, pal!” he whispered. “Shoot me along twenty 
thousand feet. Got any regular mahogany?” 

“Some of the choicest to be found,” Mr. Thackett assured 
him. “To be delivered at the same time?” 

“Ten thousand, brother.” And Mr. Daw raised his- voice 
to its normal rough tone. ‘‘How about walnut?” 

“T can guarantee my walnut.” 

“Fifteen thousand. That’ll do for a starter, buddy. Just 
get that order on the griddle and shoot ’em through. So 
ong!” 

“Just a moment! 
livered?”’ 

That mysterious wink again! It bent over Theophilus so 
closely that he shrank back from it. 

“Your own lumber-yard.” Another wink. ‘You see, ’m 
manufacturing an inven- 
tion I don’t want anybody 


Got any bird’s- 


Where do you want this lumber de- 


to get hep te.” Another 
wink. “See?” Another 
wink. “So long!” 


“One moment!” The- 


ophilus began to be troubled. 
“T don’t want to offend you, 
Mr. Daw, but the fact of 
the matter is that this is a pretty large order, and I don’t 
know you. A few references now would. be regular and satis- 
factory.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, friend,” returned Mr. Daw cheerily. 
“T ain’t got any.” 

“You—” Theophilus Thackett looked at his customer in 
astonishment. “Then I’ll have to have a deposit.” 

“Why, sure, old boy! Why didn’t you say so?” And Mr. 
Daw whipped out a check-book. “If (Continued on page 106) 
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NCE the Nicest Girl in the World gave a Garden Party 
and Those Present were all Hes and there were only 
four of them and they never had sent up many Rockets 
in the Towns they came from, but the Girl made 

just as much Fuss over them as if they had been Douglas Fair- 
banks and King Albert of Belgium and Wm. G. McAdoo and 
Tyrus Cobb. 

Now in regard to this Girl, Yes and No. 

She did not happen to be one of those self-starting Flappers 
with lemon-colored 
Shoes, a Skirt mod- - 
estly concealing the. 
upper half of the | } 
Knee-Caps, and . | 
plenty . of... Ventila- 
tion at the Neck so | 
as toshow theWish- 

In fact, after the 
Twice-Over, it .was 
evident that. she 
combined the smil- 
ing Countenance 
and the resolute Eye 
and the abounding 
Vigor of Youth with 
the matronly Calm - 
of well-poised Wo- 
manhood. 

It isn’t every 
Week that you come 
face to face with 
One who has all the 
Selected Charms of 
a Hudson River 


The Fable of the Hostess and the 


Any time Real 
Men saw her com- 
ing, it was a case of 
Hats Off. 

There was only 
one Breed that re- 
fused to give her 
kindly Protection as 
she went about on 
Errands of ‘Mercy. 

She never had 
been insulted except 
by a Round-Head 
who would have to 
be promoted four 
times in order to 
become a Hyena. 

It just shows that 
the Eternal Femi- 
nine still has -some 
Drag without the 
usual Stage Settings 


derand $800 Frocks. 
For instance, the 
popular Hostess on 


Débutante and also 
the serene Dignity 
of an Empress. 

What saved this 
one, first of all, was 
that she seemed to be 100°% Woman. 

A certain Admiration is directed toward the Lady who is 20% 
Female, 30° Talking Machine, 20% Chief of Police, 15% Poli- 
tician, 10% Pugilist, and 5% Hairpins, but there are Times when 
even a long-haired Man with a White Tie likes to feast his Eyes 
on a Specimen entirely of the Opposite Gender. 

The Hostess on the day of the Garden Party was the Kind 
that everybody thought the World and all of, yet no one would 
have referred to her as a Baby Doll. 


“The Piccadilly Blighter who wore the 
little Glass Eye and expected to find 
Buffalo roaming through the 

Fe Streets of Piqua, Ohio™ 


“Now I've got to go back and explain 
that the dear old Toff with the 
Monocle is a Heller when he 
gets wound up" 


the Day of the Party 
wore a plain Cos- 
tume of White and 
the only Ornament 
was a Red Cioss. 

Every time her Guests saw it on the Cap, it looked to them 
like 20 or 30 Tiaras. 

It was one Trade-Mark of Humanity that had stood up during 
the Storm. 

The reason it looked so First-Class to the tour Guests at the 
Garden Party was that, after they had been variously nicked, 
winged, ard autographed by the loving Enemy and carted to the 
rear as Goners, this Woman wearing the Badge of Glerified Ser- 
vice had taken them by the Hand and led them through the long 
Darkness, with Death stalking just behind, 
and brought them back to the Hilltops 
and Sunshine. 

Were they for her? Ask me! 

The Establishment at which they were 
Honored Visitors had been called a Chateau 
back in the Days of Wigs and Ruffles, but 
it was now a Hospital. 

More definite Information as to Locale 
must be withheld. 

If we printed the Name of the Place, 
some Secret Agent in this Country might 
put a Slip of Paper intoa Link of Sausage 
and smuggle it into Switzerland, and there 
another Spy would put on False Whiskers 
and get across the Border under cover of 
Darkness and finally deliver the Informa- 
tion to Ludendorff, who would order an Air 
Raid, because the Kulturite is never so 
jovial at Eventide as when he has killed a 
iot of Nurses and bedridden Patients earlier 
in the Day. 

Suffice to say that it was Somewhere in 
a Country that had been getting a Fierce 
Deal and was now preparing to slip a large 
hunk of Grief to the Other Fellow. 

The International Quartet ‘consisted 
of a Yank, a Tommy, a Poilu, and a 
Wop. 

Upon reading which, no doubt the Reader 
will exclaim, ‘‘Ah, Some Cluster!” 

After setting ’°em up to the Fags, our 
Heroine withdrew, knowing that the Boys 


Once the Nicest Girl in the World gave a Garden Party and Those Present 


were all Hes and there were only four of them 
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Slang 


Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


guessin’ that before we became Pards the plain Resident of some 
inland Burg in the U.S. A. didn’t have a very high Social Rating 
in the more delicatessen Circles of London, as it were.” 

“My dear Boy, you were just as highly esteemed as any Resi- 
dent of Kamchatka or Booriaboola Gha,” explained the Tommy. 
“We surmised that you wore Sheepskin Trousers and carried a 


Hi k ers an d th e Party un der the Venn Lariat and put in all your spare time getting Divorces and lynch- 


had a lot of Matters 
to settle among 
themselves. 

The Yank hailed 
from Beatrice, Neb., 
or Skowhegan, Me., 
or Meridian, Miss. 
Now that you have 
learned his Post- 
Office Address, you 
will understand why 
he took the first 
Shot and held forth 
as follows: 

“Well, when I 
breeze back to the 
old Home Town and 
the Committee on 
Everything lines up 
at the Bon Ton Soft 
Drink Emporium, I 
sure will have a 
crackin’ Report to 
turnin. I’m hopin’ 
that Mr. Hurley will 
let me have a sepa- 
rate Ship for my 


ing inoffensive Colored Persons. Of course, we might have 
known that you couldn’t devote the livelong Day to discharging 

Weapons and in- 
fracting the Seventh 
Commandment and 
casseroling the poor 
Blacks, but it hap- 
pened that we didn’t 
get any accurate 
Report of any of 
your Reputable Per- 
formances. If we 
met an American 
and he acted Parlor- 
Broke, we figured 
that he was an Ex- 
ception to the Rule 
and probably from 
Boston. We read 
about you in the 
Penny Dreadfuls 
and saw you in the 
Movies and Wild 
West Shows and got 
the daily Murder 
Reports in the Pa- 
pers,and wepictured 
you as a kind of 
Prairie Wolf wear- 


Souvenirs. Likewise ing Diamonds. As 

and furthermore, Tl “We surmised that you wore Sheep- “After Two Million had arrived, each look- we were the inven- 

take back enough skin Trousers and carried a Lariat ing ready to fight a Bengal Tiger, tors of manly Out- 

athe to ee me and put in all your spare time the Fact began to take Root that we door S ae rt s » we 

getting Divorces and lynching were 400 years behind Columbus d visual- 

Winter Evening. : ize you as other 
inoffensive Colored Persons in Discovering America 


And, believe me yes, 
when we rally 


round the old Base-Burner, the first big earful that I hand the Athletics. Even when you happened to win, we refused to 
Regulars will be about you Buddies right here. Wehad the false believe it. We knew that you were pie-eating Dyspeptics who 
Dope. All we knew about you Ginks was what we’d seen in lacked the Brawn and the Bone and the Bright Blue Eye of the 


Vaudyville and the Colored Supplement. I 
was taught-from early Youth that the 
entire British Nation got.up every Morning 
and started in to sob on account of Bunker 
Hill. Still brooding over Yorktown, tbe 
same as the Daughters of the Revolution. 
Poor downtrodden Dubs who took orders 
from a King instead of a Precinct Captain. 
Gosh, how I pitied the Foreigners who 
couldn’t vote for a Congressman that wore 
a White Vest! Especially the Englishman, 
because he had to wear mutton-chop Zoo- 
Zoos and couldn’t see a Joke. The only 
ring-tailed Slickers in the whole World were 
Yankee Doodle Boys wearing bell-shaped 
Coats and Button Shoes. It’s been a real 
Shock to me to find out that J. Bull is ap- 
proximately Human. Somehow, the Sam- 
ples that we had seen didn’t do Justice to 
the Main Batch. We had taken a Peek at 
the Piccadilly Blighter who wore the little 
Glass Eye and expected to find Buffalo 
roaming through the Streets of Piqua, Ohio. 


- He struck us as being a sort of Compromise 


between Welsh Rabbit and Sponge Cake. 
Just put on Earth for the cute Americans 
tokid along. Now I’ve got to go back and 
explain that the dear old Toff with the 
Monocle is a Heller when he gets wound 
up and London compares favorably with 
Omaha or Memphis and all the time we’ve 
been joshin’ the Britisher he had a Secret 
to the Effect that we were the Ones bein’ 
strung. ‘Ah, well; live and learn,’ says the 
Rube that picked up the wrong Shell. I’m 


than crude Imita- 
tors in the Realm of 


— MCCUTCHEON 


“When some one said, ‘Frenchman, we “On the Contrary. Til say that they're 
could see one of these Boulevard Bugs the peppiest little Banty Roosters 
that worea Corset, and stayed up all that ever chased a yellow Ham- 
night dancin’ the Cancan with -burg through a barb-wire- 
Ladies who never had heard Fence. I tip the old Bon- 
of the Methodist Church” net to Parley Voo™ = 
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what he really done, but we knew he had 
acted Friendly while we were a Ruht and 
before we became the Greatest Nation on 
God’s Footstool, as we used to say away 
back in 1916 before we became Citizens of 
the World. We had a kind of indefinite 
Regard for France ,as a Geographical Di- 
vision, but Musseer Bonbon as an Indi- 
, vidual Propcsition was a plain Joke. It 
never occurred to us that France was in- 
habited outside of Paree. When some one 
said, ‘Frenchman,’ we could see one of 
these Boulevard Bugs that wore a Corset, - 
put Perfumery on his Eyebrows, and stayed 
up all night dancin’ the Cancan with Ladies 
who never had heard of the Methodist * 
Church. All the French we’d ever heard 
in: the Town I:came from was ‘La-la.’ Of 
course, we’d seen the Parisian Belles in 
Burleycue, and they didn’t look anything 
like the Bulwarks of a great. Christian 
Nation. I understand now that most of 
them came from west of Peoria, but the 
Yap who stays at Home and buys Patent 
Medicine gets to puttin’ his Faith in Labels. 
I guess we judged the English by the 


a English Sparrows and the French by the 


“When I used to see him wearin'aRed “After a Fellow has Stood Elbow toElbow § Books that the Boys used to hide in the 


Shirt and boardin’ in a Box Car, I 
didn't give him credit for knowin’ 


that he had a Country or a Flag” 


English Hero, to whom we had modestly referred in Song and 


Story for several Centuries. When the first Regiments arrived 
and began to percolate, we shrewdly suspected that you had 
picked out the more robust Lads just as a Show-Off. We believed 
that the next Lot would be pigeon-breasted and thin in the 
Shanks. After Two Million had arrived, each looking ready to 
fight a Bengal Tiger at the drop of a Hat, the Fact began to take 
Root that we were 400 years behind Columbus in Discovering 
America. We had taken note of the Tourist who hailed a Taxi- 
Cab by waving the Stars and Stripes. Also, we had casually 
encountered the Uncrowned Queen from your Shores who led a 
Millionaire by a String and who made the Chandeliers jingle 
every time she addressed a Head Waiter. These rather florid 
Examples had led us to think that the whole Western Hemis- 
phere was Flamboyant and Swanky. Now we learn that 
not all of you have been ruined by 
Money. Willing to be, no doubt, but 
providentially saved just the same. Ah, 
well; when an Englishman admits that 
he is wrong, we are not more than six 
inches from the Millennium. Up to a few 
months ago the Frenchman was merely an 
eccentric Comedy Part at the Gaiety, the 
Italian was an obscure Alien devoted to 
Garlic and Grand Opera, and the Chicago 
Person was a gold-plated Aborigine. To- 
day, any British Subject who dared to raise 
his Voice against the Niagara Falls or Na- 
poleon’s Tomb or the Appian Way would 
be locked in the Tower and shot early next 
Morning. We have seen Queen Mary salut- 
ing the Star-Spangled Banner, than which 
nothing could be more Significant. It re- 
quired an upheaval of the World to throw 
us together, but we have been thrown hard. 
Here we are, dear old Pals, probably know- * 
ing a lot of discreditable Things about each 
other, but absolutely refusing to consider 
them at present. I call that downright 


“T’ve just been tryin’ to figure out how 
much of a Line we had on Lah Belle France 
before William started this Argument,” 
spoke up the Doughboy. “It was a Pipe 


that all of Europe was 200 Years behind us | be Am&ricain was very difficult of Obser- 
and deep in the Mud, but we did have a vation because he always seemed in a 
great Hurry to arrive at some Point 
just beyond. He traveled by Motor 
and killed many Chickens” 


Warm Spot for the Frogs on account of 
Lafayette. Of course, we couldn’t have 
passed any Civil Service Examination as to 


ble together, he looks about eight shades 
Whiter than he ever did before” 


with you and you've taken the TallGam- | _Haymowand the Italians by the Monk that 


worked in front of a Hand-Organ. I had 
to come all the way over here to find out 
that the Moolan Ruge has got just as much 
to do with France as the Corner of 42d 
and Broadway has got to do with the Anti-Saloon League. When 
I was pushed up into the front Regions of Hell and saw thou- 
sands and thousands of these wiry little Cusses whangin’ the 
Daylights out of the Invincible Porch-Climbers and Door-Mat 
Thieves, I had to rub out and start a new Book. When I got 
into the Trenches with them fightin’ Hounds, I couldn’t discover 
that they was much addicted to the use of Eau de Cologne. On 
the Contrary. I’ll say that they’re the peppiest little Banty 
Roosters that ever chased a yellow Hamburg through a barb- 
wire Fence. I tip the old Bonnet to Parley Voo. His Language 
is a Phony but his Heart is 24-Carat. The same goes for Sunny 
It over there. He may have been a Guinea two years ago, but - 
now he’s my Roommate. Any one that calls him a Dago had 
better hunt a Shell-Hole. When I used to see him wearin’ a Red 
Shirt and boardin’ in a Box Car, I called (Concluded on page 88) 


ey 


“We see you in our Villages, helping 
the Old and Weak, playing with the 
Children, walking out with the 
Mamselles, and, wherever 
you go, loved and trusted” 
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“All aboard for Healthville! 


agree on this. 


Take the train today. 
Campbell's fare will get you there 
The short and pleasant way.” 


“All aboard!” 


Start now and start right. 

Resolve to-make 1919 a 
health-winning year. This 
health campaign is the most im- 
portant of all—both for America 
and for you. It is the most vital 
safeguard for your family and 
home. 

Protect your own health. Keep 
the children and the workers in 
good physical condition. 

Eat a good soup every day. 
This is one of the simplest and 
surest means of keeping in good 
physical trim. All authorities 


Begin today’s dinner with 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You will be surprised at the help | 


it gives yéu in maintaining vigorous 
health and energy. 

It tones the appetite, strengthens 
digestion, provides valuable regula- 
tive elements which the body posi- 
tively requires. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato it is 
especially tempting and nourishing. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, 
and get the full benefit and enjoyment. 


We make it from the pure juice 
of fresh red-ripe tomatoes, blended 
with choice butter, delicate herbs 
and other nutritious materials. 

The contents of every can pro- 
duces two cans of rich soup—deli- 
ciousand satisfying. And itcosts you 
less than if you 
made it at home. | 


PBELL 


$A 
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Evans’s Depilatory 
removes hair quickly 


Get Evans’s Depilatory 
Outfit, mix a little of the 
powder with water and ap- 
ply the paste to underarm, 
arms or face, leave on a 
short time, then wash off 
entirely, and all of the un- 
necessary hair will have 
disappeared, leaving your 
skin perfectly smooth, as 
you want it. 


Complete Outfit 75c 


Be sure to insist on 
Evans’s—any drug-or de- 
partment-store has or can 
get it for you. Or write 
direct to address below, en- 
closing 75 cents and. your 
dealer’s name, and we -will 
serve you direct, and pay 
the postage. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
1109 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


Makers of *‘Mum"—the well known 
deodorant cream 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘*Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 


@ these pests where other preparations fail. Mix it 


with foods that rats and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered—get’* Rough on Rats” at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet,“‘Ending Rats and Mice”. 
E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 
Originator of 
“Rough On Rats”’ 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 86) 


him Tony Spaget and didn’t give him 
Credit for knowin’ that he had a Country 
or a Flag. Somehow, after a Fellow has 
stood Elbow to Elbow with you and you’ve 
taken the Tall Gamble together, he looks 
about eight shades Whiter than he ever 
did before. Fhe Folks back home think 
I’ve been off to War. I’ll say that I’ve 
been off to School, learnin’ that Brother- 
hood of Man Stuff and gettin’ the Small- 
Town Junk dusted out of me. Am I right, 
Frenchy?” 

| The polite Pcilu made a few Gestures 
|with his Eyebrows before replying. 

“In my native Province I have seen 
‘only a few Citizens of your Republic and 
‘not many of the Anglais,” he said. “The 
Américain was very difficult of Observation 
‘because he always seemed in a great 
|Hurry to arrive at some Point just beyond. 
‘He traveled by Motor and killed many 
'Chickens. We were told that he led a gay 
|Life around the Capital of the Universe 
and was making the City very wicked. 
Can you blame us if we believed that all 
of your people had too much Money and 
‘never learned the Latin Art of Pleasant 
‘Moderation? Then came the Army. At 
last I see! America is not a land of foolish 
Millionaires. It is the home of our Broth- 
ers. We see you in our Villages, helping 
|the Old and Weak, playing with the Chil- 
dren, walking out with the Mamselles, and. 
|wherever you go, loved and trusted. Then 
we remember that our charming Enemy 
always told us that you were Barbarians. 
{We learn much, even as we suffer. The 
lonly Savage Tribes left in the World are 
those that we found in the Pill-Boxes, sub- 
‘sisting on Limburger Cheese. It is the 
‘same with the British. We knew there 
'was a Land to the North enveloped in 
‘Fog and gloomy Respectability, but we 
‘could only laugh at the English when we 
‘saw them. They were Tourists, and all 
{ 


Tourists are Mad. By that I mean, not 
merely out of Temper but truly Mad, 
what Mon Cher Yank would call ‘Nuts,’ 
They were always prowling about, look- 
ing for that which was not Important 
after they found it; so you could ‘hardly 
blame us for regarding them as a Queer 
Lot. Now we kiss them on both Cheeks 
and call them Magnifique. It is better you 
do not know what we called them before 
their Army came across the Channel.” 

The Italian volunteered: 

“You say that the Tourist is Nobody 
Home under the Hat. Then what shall 
you say for the Americans and English 
that have given us so much Laughter in 
Italy? Some are Students of Art who copy 
Old Masters. The Young Man with the 
Hair is to be Caruso next Year, but we 
know that he will get no further than the 
Cinema Palace. Then there is the Signo- 
rina with the little Parlor Soprano who 
believes that Galli-Curci is not so much. 
And, oh, the ones with large Spectacles 
who dwell among the Ruins! And the 
bustling ones who buy Antiquities which 
are not. We have often said that there 
must be strange Countries in the World 
if such People can get Money with which 
to travel. It is now that even the little 
Children in my beloved Country sing about 
the Star-Spang Ban, but that is because 
you fight for us.” 

“T’m just wonderin’,”’ said the Yank, 
“how long this Love-Feast will last after 
we unbutton our Bayonets. I’m guessin’ 
that it’ll make a Difference for all Time 
to come. The Day may arrive when any 
one of us can look at a Boche without 
seein’ Red, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
offer one of ’em a Cigar. If I do, there'll 
be something wrong with it.” 


Moral: The Plowboys conquer where the 
Plutes and Parvenus have failed. 


Mr. Blunt’s Thise Clients 


(Continued from page 57) 


,assured him. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I am 
{in possession of rather special information. 
|Why have you come to me?” 

| “Because I know I am a suspect,” the 
‘other replied eagerly. “In a way, I de- 
‘serve to.be—and yet I am not guilty. I 
|am.afraid of being arrested any moment. 
|I came to ask your advice. What is my 
|best attitude?” 

| “Vou had better tell me the facts,” 
|Blunt suggested. 

| “*They will sound simple enough to you,” 
musician said bitterly. ‘‘To me—well, 
|they are just my life’s tragedy. I have 
‘loved Sara Sinclair since the days when 
she was a rather clumsy chorus-girl earn- 
ing twenty-five shillings a week. Some- 


#2 | times she has been kind to me, sometimes 


junkind. She married a theatrical agent 


—/named Pennifold, simply because she was 


starving for the small comforts and luxuries 
|which I could not give her, and which she 
| saw no other way of attaining. Our friend- 
| ship did not cease with her marriage, 
although it was a torment tome. It ceased 


} with the coming of Eric Lyson.” 


‘*This man, Lyson,” Blunt asked coldly, 
“was her lover, I presume?” 

“Yes,”’ was the shivering reply.’ 

“Did you, at any time, make any dis- 
play of your jealousy?” 

“Often,” Stahl confessed. “I am not 


of the order of those who find it easy to — 


conceal their feelings. Everyone at the 
theater knew that I hated Lyson. I 
have gone furtherthanthat. I have even 
threatened him before people. I was fool 
enough once to try to get him to fight a 
duel.” 

“And on the night of the murder, what 
were you doing?” 

“Hanging round her house,” the musi- 
cian groaned. “I followed them home 
from the theater. They both knew it.” 

“Did anyone see you in the vicinity of 
the house?”’ 

“Ves,” Stahl admitted. “Two of the 
orchestra who live out that way saw me 
walking up and down the street and tried to 
induce me to come home.” 

“Did you tell them what you were 
there for?” 


89 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ROUGH ONRATS 
| — 


Songs Across the Sea 


Singing, they march and fight for freedom 
over there—thousands on thousands of 
America’s best and dearest. And to war- 
worn Europe the tread of their marching 
feet and the sturdy lilt of their brave young 
voices sound the music of liberty. 


Day and night the self-same music is echoing . 
over here. In thousands on thousands of 
loyal American homes, these inspiring, patri- 
otic melodies on the Columbia Grafonola 
cheer and sustain the patriotic men and 
women who work and wait and save and 
serve. This is Columbia's war-time task. 
Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models up to $300. 
Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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“Ves,” Stahl confessed grudgingly; “I 
- told them that I was going to kill Lyson.” 

“Had you any weapon?” 

Yes.”’ 

“Did they know it?” 

“Ves; I showed them an old revolver 
I had.” 

“And they left you there?” 

Yes.” 

“What happened then?” 

“There seemed to be another man hang- 
ing about the place,” Stahl replied. “I 
thought that he was a detective they had 
put on to watch me, and I determined to 
give it up for the night. -I turned and 
walked straight away to Golder’s Green. 
I didn’t get back to my lodgings until five 
o'clock.” 

“What about your revolver?” Blunt 
asked. it loaded?”’. 

Yes.” 

“Ts it still loaded?” 

“Not now. I took out the cartridges, 
and then I cleaned it.” 

Blunt looked across at his visitor for a 
moment curiously. 

“Yours is a very singular instance,” he 
observed, “‘of the subconscious actions of a 
guilty man. That is exactly what you 
would have done, you know, if you had 
discharged it.” 

“T suppose so,” Stahl admitted. ‘“ Any- 
way, they are beginning to whisper things 
about me at the theater, and I know that 
I am being watched. I expect to be ar- 
rested at any moment. I am not afraid of 
dying, but I do not wish to die for a crime 
I never committed.” 

“Naturally,” Blunt assented. “Tell me,” 
he went on, “assuming your innocence, as 
I am quite prepared to do, what other man 
do you suppose had a quarrel with Eric 
Lyson? Who do you suppose really com- 
mitted the deed? Have you any idea?” 

The young man’s denial was emphatic 
and convincing. 

“T have no more idea,” he declared, 
“than the man in the moon. Of course, 
if Sid Pennifold had been in England—but 
he wasn’t, and that’s all there is about it. 
I’ve just been to his office, and it’s still 
closed. That’s how it was I saw your 
name-plate.” 

“Where is Mr. Pennifold?” Blunt in- 
quired. 

“On his way home from America. 
is expected to land to-morrow.” 

Blunt was thoughtful for a few moments. 

“Fate seems to have been a little un- 
kind to you, Mr. Stahl,’ he observed pres- 
ently. “You have inadvertently done 
everything possible to focus suspicion upon 
you. Ofcourse, the evidence will be largely 
circumstantial, but you must admit that 
nine people out of ten, knowing what you 
have told me, would believe you guilty.” 

“Perhaps so,” Stahl admitted; “but, 
as I am not, it seems to me that there 
must be some way out of it.” 

“There ought to be,” Blunt agreed, 
“but at present I don’t see it. Such de- 
tails as the caliber of the revolver, the time 
of the happening, the footprints in the 
garden, impressions of which I believe have 
already been taken, will natura! y either 
aid or do you injury if you shoeld be 
brought to trial. I should only be wasting 
time if I inquired into these obvious mat- 
ters. The only real assistance which any- 
one in the world could offer you would be to 
discover the real murderer.” 


Stahl felt for his pocketbook. 


He 


“Will you try and do that?” he begged. 
“T have very little money saved, but such 
as it is ” 

Blunt stopped him. 

“T do not require a fee from you,”’ he 
said. “All I can promise is that if I find it 
possible to help you, I will.” 


Ernest Stahl descended the cold stone 
steps, which seemed, soméhow, to convey 
fresh chill to his leaden heart, walked into 
the street, and, almost before he had 
started on his climb to the Strand, received 
that little tap upon the shoulder, that 
stealthy, authoritative summons, the 
thought of which had been his nightmare 
for many hours. Richard Blunt, ignorant 
of what had happened to his would-be 


Fannie Hurst’s 


next story, 


The Comeback, 


will appear in 
February Cosmopolitan. 


client, closed his office and ascended to his 
bachelor apartments at the top of the 
stairs. He entered with a latch-key an 
apartment comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished. The walls were of deep brown 
and hung with a few choice mezzotints. 
The furniture was of subdued green. One 
side of the room was lined with bookcases. 
There was a pleasant fire upon the hearth 
and a tea-tray upon a round table. A man 
servant was busy arranging the latter. 

“Miss Harwood is not here yet, Rob- 
ert?” his master inquired. 

- “Not yet, sir.” 

Richard Blunt threw himself into the 
depths of a comfortable easy chair and 
composed himself for reflection. In a few 
moments the visitor whom he was ex- 
pecting arrived. A remarkably bright and 
intelligent-looking young woman, almost 
smothered in furs, came cheerfully into 
the room. 

“Hello, Dick!” she exclairaed. ‘Am I 
late?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” Richard Blunt 
replied, as Robert appeared with fresh tea 
and hot muffins. “I am glad to see you, 
though. Let me help you off with your 
cloak.” 

The girl took her place at the tea-table, 
glancing round her with half-resentful 
appreciation. 

“Much too comfortable,” she declared, 
“for a man struggling with a new profes- 
sion! How we do live, Dick, nowadays! 
Fancy my coming here to tea with you, 
without a chaperon and with a journalist’s 
note-book under my arm. By the bye, I 
have just seen one of those little tragedies 
for which you, when you were content with 
writing novels, used to search the world.” 

“Where?” Blunt asked, with sudden 
apprehension. 

“At the corner of the street,’”’ she went 
on, sprinkling some salt over her muffin. 
“‘T saw a man arrested by two plain-clothes 
detectives. Of course, I hung round while 
they got him into a taxi. They say that it 
was the musician who shot Eric Lyson.” 

“A little copy for you,” he observed. 

Margaret—her name was Margaret 
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Harwood, and she was about as new to 
journalism as Richard Blunt was to his pro- 


_fession—shrugged her shoulders. 


‘Curiously enough, it didn’t interest me 
in the least,” she declared. ‘The whole 
affair is too sordid. Sara Sinclair was just 
that type of chorus-girl to whom lovers 
count for exactly what each one brings in 
the way of jewelry or emotions. Eric 
Lyson, I always detested, both on the stage 
and off—an admirable type, I should con- 
sider, of the middle-class professional 
Lothario. And the woman’s husband, 
from all accounts, is a terrible person, too. 
This young man looked a little more inter- 
esting, but, from what I hear, he is just one 
of the type of long-haired musicians who 
hang round Cambrino’s and only see life 
by squinting at it.” 

Richard Blunt passed his cup for some 
tea. 
“You dismiss them all very summarily, 
Margaret,” he remarked. 

“They represent the rock upon which 
you and I split,” she said. “Personally, 
I consider that your intense interest in 
what you call ‘human nature’ is little more 
than curiosity. You are perfectly happy 
poking about for jewels in a garbage-bed 
—jewels, whether of excitement or novelty 
or quality—which you will never find. Po- 
lice-court curiosity, I call it.” 

“You believe that what you say,” he 
asked, ‘‘applies to this present case?” 

“T am sure of it,” she replied confidently. 
“Tf you could see into the heart of each one 
of the three of these people, I don’t think 
you would find even a single gleam of 
light, one impulse of real generous feeling.’’ 

Blunt looked away for a moment into 
the fire. 

“T wonder,” he murmured. 


Richard Blunt’s first few words to his 
visitor, a week or so later, were of congratu- 
lation upon his altered appearance. Then 
there was a somewhat awkward silence. 

“You saw, I presume,” the former in- 
quired, ‘‘the account of Stahl’s arrest?” 

“Yes; I saw it,” was the somewhat 
dogged reply. 

-“You will forgive my asking you,” 
Blunt continued, ‘whether your attitude 
in this matter will be affected by what has 
happened.” 

“The sooner we have an understanding 
about that the better,” Pennifold de- 
clared. “If it wasn’t Ernest Stahl, it 
would be me—that’s how I look at it. I 
reckon my life’s more valuable to me than 
Ernest Stahl’s. He’s a ne’er-do-well, and 
he’s been hanging round: Sara ever since I 
can remember. It isn’t his fault that he 
isn’t in Eric Lyson’s place. Perhaps he 
deserves to be. I don’t know. Anyway, 
when it comes to a choice between him and 
me, I choose myself.” 

“T see,” Blunt remarked. 

“Now, you are the only man,” Pennifold 
continued, “‘who could give me away, and 
I am taking it for granted that you won’t. 
I consulted you professionally, and you 
passed your word that all that I said was 
in confidence. Is that the truth?” 

“Tt is,’ Blunt assented. 

“Very well then,” Pennifold went en; 
“here am I, sober, clean, a different person 
since I saw you last. I have followed out 
your suggestions implicitly, and every- 
thing has gone well with me. I found my 
trunk on the dock at Liverpool; I drove to 
the Adelphia Hotel, registered in my own 
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name, talked about the voyage, let it be 
generally known that I’d been in my state- 
room since we left New York, made some 
friends, and came on to London. The 
revolver went down to the bottom of the 
Mersey, and not a soul except myself saw 
it go. As for the rest, look at me. Am I 
anything like the man who slunk into your 
office that first morning I came to visit 
you, eh?” 

Blunt scrutinized his client. Pennifold 
was dressed in new and well-fitting clothes. 
His linen was spotless; his eyes were clear. 
He had shown, without doubt, marvelous 
powers of recuperation. 

“T gather,” Pennifold continued, “that 
Sara believes it was Stahl who did the trick. 
There isn’t one of my friends I’veseen up till 
now who doesn’t take it for granted. They 
know I’m through with Sara—she knows 
it herself—and they are all on my side. And 
mark you this: There isn’t a human being 
suspects that I didn’t make my appearance 
in England on the Hollonia.” 

“Stahl,”’ Blunt said quietly, “will prob- 
ably be hanged.” 

“Then here’s the truth, Mr. Blunt,” Pen- 
nifold replied: “I am prepared to let him 
hang. I am not a sentimental man, or a 
tender-hearted one, and I wouldn’t goa long 
way out of my way to save him if it didn’t 
cost me anything. As it would cost me my 
life, my mind’s made up. There’s only you. 
Are you on the square with me?” 

Blunt nodded meditatively. 

““Whatever my feelings might be as to 
your course of action, Mr. Pennifold,” he 
declared, “‘you are quite right in what you 
assume. My lips are sealed.” 

Pennifold took his departure, and Rich- 
ard Blunt spent the next few days in trying 
to rearrange his perspective of this sordid 
drama. Events, as it chanced, moved 
quickly. Stahl had been committed for 
trial without hesitation, and, with the 
skilful handing of an accomplished K. C., 
the chain of evidence against him appeared 
irresistible. As the days drew near for his 
trial, Blunt became conscious of a queer 
uneasiness. He had always considered 
that his interest in the human race was 
entirely psychological. Yet he found 
himself sometimes, at night, contemplating 
and turning over in his mind the sensations 
of a man hanged by the neck for the crime 
of another. His own position worried him. 
He even went so far as to hint at the truth 
to Margaret Harwood, from whom, how- 
ever, he met with scant sympathy. Fi- 
nally, he began to show a curious partiality 
for Pennifold’s society. He found his way 
into the latter’s office one afternoon, a few 
days before the trial. 

“T am feeling queer,”’ he said. “Let’s 
go out and get a drink.” 

Pennifold hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered. “I’ve 
kept off it ever since I came to see you. 
I’ve taken my Bible oath I’ll keep off it 
until—afterward.” 

“Just one wouldn’t do you much harm,” 
Blunt urged quietly. 

Pennifold shut down his desk, took up 
his hat, and almost ran down the steps. 

“Come on,” he said; “we'll go to the 
saloon-bar at the Blue Lion.” 

They sat in the stuffy, perfervid atmos- 
phere of the public house until nearly clos- 
ing-time—auntil even Blunt, who had sur- 
reptitiously disposed of three-quarters of 
his drinks, was feeling uncomfortable. 
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Pennifold had passed through al] the 
stages of exhilaration, quarrelsomeness, 
and stupidity to a state of maudlin jovial- 
ity. His companion deposited him at his 
lodgings that night and went back to his 
own apartments feeling like some unclean 
thing. Nevertheless, on the following 
morning, when Pennifold stumbled into 
his office at about eleven o’clock, red-eyed 
and unshaven, his greeting of the man was 
sympathetic. It had even a hollow ring 
ot good-fellowship about it. 

“Say,” Pennifold confessed, “I’m dying 
for just one drink.” 

“Come along, then,” Blunt replied, 
reaching for his hat. ‘I’m feeling a little 
the same myself.”’ 

That day was a repetition of the last, 
and the day following was, if possible, 
worse. On the morning of the trial, Blunt 
found his client waiting for him when he 
descended from his own apartments. 

“For God’s sake, come out with me 
somewhere, Blunt!” he pleaded. “I drank 
a bottle of whisky before I went to bed last 
night, but it wouldn’t keep those black 
devils from dancing round my room. And, 
Blunt,” he went on, clutching at his com- 
panion’s sleeve, “every one of them had a 
face like that fellow Stahl’s.” 

“What you want is a drink,” the other 
declared coolly. ‘Come along.” 

It was after their fourth whisky and soda 
that Blunt made his suggestion. 

“Look here,” he said: “‘let’s run down 
and see how things are going with Stahl. 
I’ve a friend, a barrister, who is keeping 
two seats for me.” 

The language in which Pennifold’s re- 
fusal was couched was sufficiently lurid to 
evoke a request from the landlord that 
they immediately vacate his premises. 
Blunt hurried his charge into a taxi and 
drove to the Old Bailey. 

“T’m not going in,” Pennifold growled, 
as they drew up. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ Blunt whispered. 
“Look at that policeman watching us. 
They'll notice if you talk like that. There’s 
no harm in it. Be a man.” 

Pennifold made a desperate effort to pull 
himself together. 

“One more drink, then,” he begged. 
“There’s a place opposite.” 

His companion humored him, and a few 
moments later they crossed the street, 
Pennifold clutching tightly at Blunt’s arm. 
The latter, to whom the place seemed 
familiar, led the way down several corri- 
dors, receiving many salutes from at- 
tentive policemen, and finally pushed his 
charge through a jealously guarded door 
into the low, bare chamber packed with 
people, where Stahl was being tried for his 
life. They entered without attracting 
notice, but, at the last moment, Blunt 
found that it required all his strength to 
steer the man by his side to his seat. 

“My God,” the latter whispered, “‘let me 
get out of this, Blunt!” 

Blunt’s only reply was a warning nudge. 
Perhaps it was by accident that a stalwart 
ppliceman was standing at the end of their 
row, and that they were almost wedged 
into their places. Little beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on Pennifold’s forehead. 
He made a stupendous effort. 

“Tcan’tsee,” he muttered. “It’sthe fog!” 

The fog from outside seemed indeed to 
have drifted in little patches into the room. 
Jets of yellow gaslight were flaring, how- 


ever, and by degrees the whole scene be- 
came clear to Pennifold’s clouded vision. 
There was Stahl in the dock, clutching ner- 
vously at the bars, his face ghastly, his fin- 
gers and lips continually twitching. There 
was the judge, unmoved, sphinxlike, the 
row: of barristers, the crowd of eager sight- 
seers. And there was a man speaking— 
the counsel for the prosecution. Pennifold 
stirred uneasily in his place. 

“My God!” he muttered. “He’s rub- 
bing it in!” 


The counsel in question, fully aware ° 


that he had an unanswerable case, was 
certainly unroll nz it with pitiless precision. 
Very soon, Pennifold’s agitation became 
almost as great as Stahl’s. Blunt, who was 
watching the former very much as a physi- 
cian might watch the subject on which he 
was experimenting, leaned forward and 
whispered in his ear: 

“A clever fellow, that barrister! They’ll 
ae ae and he. knows it. Look at 

Pennifold’s blasphemous reply evoked 
a murmur from several of the people near. 
Blunt waited for some time before he 
spoke again. 

“Poor chap!” he sighed. ‘They say 
that he hasn’t slept for nights, just sitting 
in his cell, thinking. It’s a horrible thought 
to have in one’s mind, Pennifold—to be led 
out in the morning along that dreary pas- 
sage. He has a mother alive, too.” 

This time, it seemed as though Pennifold 
were going to strike his companion to the 
earth. The red light was back in his eyes. 
He looked almost like a madman. 

“Tf you can’t keep your tongue still, I’ll 
kill you where you sit!” 

“What would be the use of that?” Blunt 
retorted, under his breath. “It isn’t only 
to-day, You’ll remember all that you are 
feeling now as long as you live. You'll see 
Stah] swinging—you’ll live through it all 
again, Pennifold, on your death-bed.” 

There was a little gurgle in the tortured 
man’s throat, and, at first, Blunt was afraid 
that he was going to have a fit. He recov- 
ered himself, however, and sat staring at 
the man in the dock in strained, unnatural 
fashion. The counsel for the prosecution 
was concluding. The prisoner seemed to 
be sobbing quietly to himself, but in his 
eyes there was a quaint look of half-pitiful 
surprise. He gazed round the court as 
though eager to meet some familiar face, 
as though asking all the time what he had 
done that the truth should lie hidden. 
Blunt leaned toward the man by his side. 

“Now’s your time, Pennifold,” he mut- 
tered; “you’ve got to go through with it.” 

That was the end of the struggle. Pen- 
nifold stood up in court and his voice rang 
to its furthermost corners. 

“My lord, this trial must be stopped. 
I demand to be sworn. I am Sidney Penni- 
fold, the husband of Sara Sinclair, and it 
was I who shot Eric Lyson.” 


Tea was rather a silent festival that eve- 
ning in Richard Blunt’s chambers. Blunt 
himself was a little exhausted, and Mar- 
garet had come in late. It was some time 
before either of them alluded to the events 
of the afternoon. 

“So you found your gleam of light, after 
all,” she said, at last. 

He nodded. 

“T had to dig,” he admitted, ‘‘but it was 
there all the time.” 
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Too Fat to Fight 


(Continued from page 19) 


game, Brig, and I haven’t fumbled the ball. J 
live in a little tin shanty with a sand-bag roof, 
and I wear a little tin hat that holds just 
enough warm water to shave with. It held 
more—until lately; now there’s a hole in it that 
I wouldn’t trade for the Hudson “tube.” I 
was starting out with two cans of hot cocoa 
when the street was shelled. I spilled the 
boys’ cocoa and got a dent in my own, but 
those Bessemer derbies are certainly handy 
shock-absorbers. I woke up with my head in 
Doctor Peters’ lap. 

Right here I must make you acquainted 
with Pete. He’s a hundred-pound hymn- 
weevil, and the best all-round gates that 
ever snatched a brand from the burning. He 
dragged me in under cover all alone, and he 
used no hooks. Pretty good for a guy his 
size, eh? 

Pete and I are partners in crime—and, say, 
the stuff we pull in this hut! Movies, 
theatricals, concerts, boxing-bees—with the 
half-portion reverend in every scrimmage. 
He’s a Syncopated Baptist, or an Episcopalian 
Elk, or something; anyhow, he’s nine parts 
human and one part divine. That’s the way 
the Y is wearing them over here. He’s got 
the pep, and the boys swear by him. When 
the war is over, he hopes to get a little church 
somewhere, and I’m going to see that he does, 
if I have to buy it, for I want to hear him 
preach. I never have heard him, but [ll 
bet he’s a bear. Take it from me, he’ll need 
a modest cathedral with about six acres of 
parking inside and a nail in the door for 
the S. R. O. sign. 

We have a piano, and games, and writing- Many a child’s rosy cheeks and bright vitality are 
materials, and a stock of candy and tobacco 3 ] b 
and chocolate: and stuff like that. I haven’t | |} he ped along sf 
tasted a single siege Fact! But it has 


made an old man of me. .Gee! I’d give| | , 
that loft-building on Sixteenth Street to be @ ts: 
alone with an order of corn-starch pudding. | | 

However, barring the nag that I haven’t lost 

an ounce in weight, I’m having a grand time, | 
for there’s always something to do. Details Seldom does one find a prepared food as delicious as 
are constantly: this combination of wheat and barley; and rarely such 


the front-line trenches, which (whisper) are 

so close that we can smell the Germans. | | rich nutrition and economy without a particle of waste. 
we nose-bags full of N 5 R ed th N ts 
chloride of lime or something. Pete and I | | quir pe- 

spend our days making millions of gallons of ugar 
tea and coffee and cocoa, and selling canned 
goods, and sewing on buttons, and cracking 
jokes, and playing the piano, and lugging 


stretchers, and making doughnuts, and getting 
the boys to write home to mother, and various OMEN w tn “i 
little odd — then, at night, we take supplies Banks are employing hundreds of women, aes 
at’s a pretty game, by the way, for a man Booome o Denker 
of my Nobody ever to | Dept. 11 Stato Streets Columbus. 
pass me in a trench; I lie down and let them namueget ’ 
climb over. It keeps the boys good-natured, Rock-a-B ye 
and that’s part of my job. “Hill Two Eighty- | lA wonderful book —read about it! 


five’’—that’s what they call me. 
f- q ELLS how gt Stories and Plays are conceived, writ- 
We had a caller to-day. One of the Krupp Baby will Enj oy | ten, perfected i, 80 How man DREAM 
write, sudden 
family dropped in on us and jazzed up the Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1, $1.50 on the. » <a Queens live and work, How bright men and 
whole premises. There is Bull Durham and | Rock-a-Bye Swing No- 2 2°50 | women, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
rice-papers and chocolate and raspberry jam | that oar 
its for ysan ories ow you! 
all over this village, and one corner ‘of our hut +24 ioe ide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
has gone away ita here entirely. We haven’t ‘Bo Happy Success and hand: dsome Cash Royalties. How ne 
found the stove either, although Pete retrieved agg ARE 
ja writer ow to deve your 
-25 | fancy, 1 -pictures and 
the damper, and the rest of it is probably dene fancy, 
somewhere near by. Papoou ae order ‘and we will your frlends may be your worst judges, 
Of course I had nothing hot for the boys a fow to avoid discouragement and the 
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way. We all had a good laugh over it, and 


LANGUAGES 


they pretended they were glad it was the stove ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS TERS’ 
and not I that got strafed. I really believe ~ Like learning a tune—and aseasy.”” Our Disc Records jk ar 
they like me. Anyhow, they made me think Btody by Dept. 49 
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During the first few weeks after his 
arrival in France, Captain Shipp had no 
time whatever for affairs of his own, but a 
day came finally when he took a train for a 
certain base close up behind an American 
sector, intending there to more definitely 
locate Dimples’ whereabouts and to walk 
in upon him unannounced. It would be a 
memorable reunion; he could hear now the 
big fellow’s shout of welcome. That genial 
behemoth would have a tale to unfold, and 
they would talk steadily until Shipp’s leave 
was up. 

But bad news was waiting at the base— 
news that sent the captain hurrying from 
first one hospital to another. 

“Dalrymple? Oh, yes; he’s here,” 
orderly informed the distracted visitor. 

“Ts he—: ay I see him?” 

A small, hollow-eyed man with a red 
triangle upon his sleeve rose from a chair 
and approached to inquire, 

“Are you, by any chance, Captain 


an 


Shipp?” 

ac I am. ” 

“Dimples has often spoken of you. He 
has been expecting you for weeks. I’m 


just going in.” 

“You are Doctor Peters—Pete?’’ The 
Y secretary nodded. ‘What ails him? I 
heard he was wounded——.”’ 

“Yes. Hisleg. It’s very serious. I come 
every day.” 

The speaker led the way, and Shipp fol- 
lowed down a long hall redolent of sickly 
drug-smells, past clean white operating- 
rooms peopled with silent-moving figures, 
past doors through which the captain 
glimpsed dwindling rows of beds and occa- 
sional sights that caused his face to set. 
In that hushed half-whisper assumed by 
hospital visitors, he inquired, 

“How did it happen?” 

“There was a raid—a heavy barrage 
and considerable gas—and it caught him 
while he was up with supplies for the men. 
He began helping the wounded out, of 
course. It was a nasty affair—our men 
were new, you see, and it was pretty trying 
for green troops. They said, later, that he 
helped to steady them quite as much as 
did their officers.” 

“T can believe that. 
to.” 

“Yes, yes. We all felt that, the very first 
day he came. Why, he was an inspiiation 
to the men. He was mother, brother, pal, 
servant to the best and to the worst of 
them. Always laughing, singing— There! 
Listen!” 

The Reverend Doctor Peters paused 
inside the entrance to a ward, and Shipp 
heard a familiar voice raised in quavering 
song. 


“By the star-shell’s light, 
I see you; I see you. 
If you want to see your father in the 
Fatherland, 
Keep your head down, Fritzie boy.” 


He’s a man to tie 


“Why ”— Shipp uttered a choking cry 
—“he’s out of his head!” 

“Oh, yes; he has been that way ever 
since they amputated.” 

‘‘Amp—’ Good God!” Shipp groped 
blindly for support; briefly he covered his 
eyes. Then, like a man in a trance, he 
followed down the aisle until he stood, 
white-lipped and trembling, at the foot of 
Dalrymple’s bed. 

It was difficult to recognize Dimples in 
this pallid, shrunken person with the dark, 


roving eyes and babbling tongue. The 
voice alone was unchanged; it was husky, 
faint as if from long, long use, but it was 
brave and confident; it ran on ceaselessly: 

“Keep your nerve up, pal; you’re stand- 
ing it like a hero, and we'll have you out to 
the road in no time.* Smokes! I tell you 
they must have smokes if you have to 
bring ’em in on your back— Gangway 
for the soup-man! Come and get it, boys. 
Hot soup—like mother used to make. 
Put on the Harry Lauder record again. 
Now then, altogether: 


“*T love a lassie, a bonnie, blue-eyed lassie.’” 


The little minister had laid a cool hand 
upon Dimples’ burning brow; his head was 
bowed; his lips were moving. 

“When did you write to your mother 
last?” the sick man babbled on. “Sure! 
I'll post it forjyou, and P’ll add a line of my 
own to comfort her— Water! Can’t you 
understand? He wants water, and mine’s 
gone. Too fat to fight! But Ill make 
good; I’ll serve. Give me a chance— 
Steady, boys! They’re coming. They’re at 
the wire. Now give ’em hell! We'll say it 
together, old man: ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name——’” 

There were scalding tears in Shipp’s 
eyes; his throat was aching terribly when 
Doctor Peters finally led him out of the 
ward. The last sound he heard was 
Dalrymple’s voice quavering: 


“Over there! Over there! 
And we won’t come back till 
it’s over, over there.”’ 


“T had my hands full at the hut, for the 
wounded were coming in,” Doctor Peters 
was saying, “but everyone says Dimples 
did a man’s work up there in the mud and 
the darkness. Some of the fellows con- 
fessed that they couldn’t have hung on, 
cut off as they were, only for him. But they 
did. It was late the next day before we 
picked him up. He was right out in the 
open; he’d been on his way back with a 
man over his shoulders. He was very 
strong, you know, and most of the 
stretcher-bearers had been shot down. 
The wounded man was dying, so Dimples 
walked into the barrage.” 

“And he was afraid he wouldn’t make 
good!” Shipp muttered, with a crooked, 
mirthless smile. 

““Ves—imagine it! There was never a 
day that he didn’t make me ashamed of 
myself, never a day that he didn’t do two 
men’s work. No task was too hard, too 
disagreeable, too lowly. And always a 
smile, a word of cheer, of hope. Our 
Master washed people’s feet and cooked a 
breakfast for hungry fishermen. Well, the 
spirit of Christ lives again in that boy.” 

Shipp’s leave had several days to run; 
such time as he did not spend with Doctor 
Peters, he put in at Dimples’ bedside. He 
was there when the delirium broke; his 
face was the first that Dimples recognized; 
his hand was the first that Dimples’ 
groping fingers weakly closed upon. 

They had little to say to each other; they 
merely murmured a few words and smiled; 
and while Dimples feasted his eyes upon 
the brown face over him, Shipp held his 
limp, wasted hand tight and stroked it, 
and vowed profanely that the sick man 
was looking very fit. 

Later in the day, the captain said, with 
something like gruffness in his voice: 
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“Lucky thing you pulled yourself 
together, old man, for you’re booked, to 
take part in a ceremony to-morrow. A 
famous French general is going to kiss you 
on both cheeks and pin a doodad of some 
sort on your nightie.” 

Dimples was amazed. 

“Me? Why, the idea!” 

“Sure!” Shipp nodded _ vigorously. 
“Ridiculous, isn’t it? And think of me 
standing at attention while he does it. 
Pretty soft for you Y fellows. Here you are 
going home with a decoration before I’ve 
even smelled powder.” 

“Oh, I’m not going home,” the other 
declared. “Not yet, anyhow. A one- 
legged man can sell cigaiettes and sew on 
buttons aid make doughnuts just as well 
as a centipede.” 

A smiling nurse paused at the bed to say: 

“You're awfully thin, Mr. Dalrymple, 
but we’ll soon have you nice and fat again. 
The doctor says you’re to have the most 
cowie food—anything you want, in 
act.” 

‘ ‘Anything?’ ” 

“Anything within reason.” 

Dimples grinned wistfully yet happily. 

“Gee!” said he. ‘“I’d like some corn- 
starch pudding.” 


The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 79) 


He walked across the lawn beside them, 
switching his rod as complacently as a 
pleased cat twitches its tail. 

“We'll try it to-morrow evening,” he 
continued reassuringly, as though all their 
most passionate hopes had been bound up 
in the suggested sport; “it’s rather an- 
noying—I can’t remember who’s dining 
with us—some celebrated Irishman—poet 
of sorts—literary chap—guest of. the Ger- 
hardts—neighbors, you know. It’s a nui- 
sance to bother with dinner when the trout 
rise only after sunset.” 

“Don’t you ever dine willingly, Mr. 
Barres, while the trout are rising?’ in- 

quired Thessalie, laughing. 

“Never willingly,” he replied, ina per- 
fectly sincere voice. 

They entered the house together, fol- 
lowed by Garry and Westmore. 

A dim, ruddy glow still lingered in the 
quiet rooms; every window-glass was still 
lighted by the sun’s smoldering ashes sink- 
ing in the west. 

“Tt’s the magic hour on the water,” 
Barres, senior confided to Dulcie, “and 
here I am, doomed to a stiff shirt and 
table-talk. In other words, nailed!” 

“Would it be too late to fish after din- 
ner?” ventured Dulcie. ‘“I’d love to go 
with you——”’ 

“Would you really?” he exclaimed, 
warmly grateful.- “That is the spirit I 
admire ina girl! It’s human; it’s discrim- 
inating! And yet, do you know, nobody 
except myself in this household seems to 
care very much about angling. And, 
actually, I don’t believe there is another 
soul in this entire house who would care 
to miss dinner for the sake of landing the 
finest trout in the second lake—unless 
you would?” 

“T really would!” said Dulcie, smiling. 
“Please try me, Mr. Barres.” 

“Indeed I shall! 1’ give you one of my 
pet rods, too. I’II—— 
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The rich, metallic murmur of a temple- 
gong broke out in the dim quiet of the 
house. It was the dressing-bell. 

“We'll talk it over at dinner—if they’ll 
let me sit by you,” whispered Barres, 
‘senior. And, with the smile and the 
cautionary gesture of the true conspirator, 
he went away in the demi-light. 

Thessalie came from the bay window, 
where she had been with Westmore and 
Garry, and, encircling Dulcie’s waist, 
walked away toward the staircase hall, 
slowly followed by the two men who, how- 
ever, turned again into the western wing. 


Dulcie was the first to reappear and 
descend the stairs of the north wing—a 
willowy white shape in the early dusk, slim 
as a young spirit in the lamplit silence. 

She wandered into the music-room, where 
she seated herself at the piano and touched 
the keys softly. 

Among the songs—words and music— 
which her mother had left in manuscript 
was one which she had learned recently— 
“Blue Eyes ”—and she played the air now, 
seated there all alone in the subdued 
lamplight. 

Presently, people began to appear from 


above—Mrs. Barres, who motioned her - 


not to rise, and who seated herself near, 
watching the girl’s slender fingers moving 
on the keys; then Lee, who came and 
stood beside her, followed in a few moments 
by Thessalie and the two younger men. 

“What is that lovely little air you are 
playing?” inquired Mrs. Barres. 

“Tt is called ‘Blue Eyes,’ ” said Dulcie 
absently. 

“J have never before heard 

The girl locked up. 

“No; my mother wrote it.”’ 

“Tt is really exquisite,’’ said Mrs. 
Barres. “Are there words to it?” 

Some people had come into the entrance- 
hall beyond; there was the low whirring 
of an automobile outside. 

“Yes; my mother made some verses 
for it,” replied Dulcie. 

“Will you sing them for me after din- 
ner?” 

“Yes; I shall be happy to.” 

Mrs. Barres turned to welcome her new 
guests, now entering the music-room con- 
voyed by Barres, senior, who was arrayed 
in the dreaded “stiff shirt” and already 
indulging in “table-talk.” 

“They took,” he was explaining, “a 
midge fly with no hackle— Claire, here 
are the Gerhardts and Mr. Skeel.” And 
while his wife welcomed them and intro- 
ductions were effected, he continued 
explaining the construction of the midge to 
anybody who listened: 

At the first mention of Skeel’s name, 
the glances of Westmore, Garry, and 
Thessalie crossed like lightning; then their 
attention became riveted on this tall, 
graceful, romantic-looking man of early 
middle age who was being lionized at 
Northbrook. 

The next moment, Garry stepped back 
beside Dulcie Soane, who had turned 
white as a flower and was gazing at Skeel 
as though she had seen a ghost. 

“Do you suppose he can be the same 
man your mother knew?” he whispered. 

“T don’t know—I seem to feel so. I 
can’t explain to you how it pierced my 
heart—the sound of his name! Oh, 
Garry, suppose it is true—that he is the 
man my mother knew—and cared for!” 


“cc 


Before he could speak, cocktails were 
served, and Adolf Gerhardt, a large, 
bearded, pompous man, engaged him in 
explosive conversation. 

“Yes, this fellow, Corot Mandel, is 
producing a new spectacle-play on my 
lawn to-morrow evening. Your family 
and your guests are invited, of course 
And for the dance also—” He included 
Dulcie in a pompous bow, finished his 
cocktail with another flourish. ‘You 
will find my friend Skeel very attractive, ”’ 
he went on. “You know who he is—the 
Murtagh Skeel who writes those Irish 
poems of the West Coast—and is not, I 
believe, very well received in England just 
now—a matter of nationalism—patriot- 
ism, eh? Why should it surprise your 
Britisher—eh—if a gentleman like Mur- 
tagh Skeel displays no sympathy for 
England?” 

Garry, under his own roof, said pleasant- 


“Tt wouldn’t do for us to discuss those 
things, I fear, Mr. Gerhardt. And your 
Irish lion seems to be very gentle and 
charming. He must be fascinating to 
women.” 

Gerhardt threw up his hands. 

“O Lord—they would like to eat him! 
Or be eaten by him—you know? It is 
that way always between the handsome 
poet and the sex. Which eats which is 
of no consequence, so long as they merge, 
eh?” And his thunderous laughter set 
the empty glasses faintly ringing on the 
butler’s silver tray. 

Garry spoke to Mrs. Gerhardt, a large 
pallid, slabby German who might have 
been somebody’s kitchen-maid, but had 
been born a “Von.” Later, as dinner was 
announced, he contrived to speak to 
Thessalie aside. 

“Gerhardt,” he whispered, “doesn’t 
recognize you, of course.” 

“No; I’m not at all apprehensive.” 

“Yet, it was on his yacht——”’ 

“He never even looked twice at me. 
You know what he thought me to be? 
Very well; he had only social ambitions 
then. I think that’s all he has now. You 
see what he got with his Red Eagle’”— 
nodding calmly toward Mrs. Gerhardt, 
who now was being convoyed out by the 
monocled martyr in the “stiff shirt.” 

The others passed out informally; Lee 
had slipped- her arm round Dulcie. As 
Garry and Thessalie turned to follow, he 
said, in a low voice, 

“You feel quite secure, then, Thessa?”’ 

She halted, put her lips close to his ear, 
unnoticed by those ahead. 

“Perfectly. The Gerhardts are what 
you call ‘fatheads’—easily used by any- 
body, dangerous to no one, governed by 
greed alone. But that Irish dreamer 
over there—he is dangerous. That type 
always is. He menaces the success of any 
enterprise to which his quixotic mind turns, 
because it instantly becomes a fixed idea 
with him—an obsession, a monomania!” 


The Gerhardts, vulgar and _ socially 
blunt, made themselves characteristically 
conspicuous at the flower-laden table; but 
it was on Murtagh Skeel that all eyes 
became ultimately focused to the limit of 
good breeding. He was the lodestar; he 
was the magnet, the vanishing-point for all 
curiosity, all surmises, all interest. 

Seated on the right of Mrs. Barres, his 
smiling hostess very quickly understood 
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the situation and made it pleasantly plain 
to everybody that her guest of honor was 
not to be privately monopolized. 

So, almost immediately, all currents of 
conversation flowed from all sides toward 
this dark-eyed, handsome man, and, in 
return, the silver-tongued tide of many 
currents—the Irish Sea at its sparkling 
flood—fiowed prettily and spread out 
from its perennial source within him, and 
washed and rippled gently over every 
separate dinner-plate, so that nobody 
seemed neglected and there was jetsam 
and beach-combing for all. 

And it was inevitable, presently, that 
Murtagh Skeel’s conversation should be- 
come autobiographical in some degree, 
and his careless, candid, persuasive phrase 
turn into little gemlike memories. For 
he came ultimately, of course, to speak of 
Irish nationalism and what it meant, of 
the Celt as he had been and must remain— 
utterly unchanged as long as the last 
Celt remained alive on earth. 

The subject, naturally, invaded the 
fairy-lore, wild legend, and lovely mysti- 
cism of the West Coast, and centered 
about his own exquisite work of inter- 
preting it. 

He spoke of it very modestly, as his 
source of inspiration, as the inception of 
his own creative work in that field. But 
always, through whatever he said, rang 
low and clear his passionate patriotism, 
and the only motive which incited him to 
creative effort—his longing for national 
autonomy and the regathering of a scat- 
tered people in preparation for its massed 
journey toward its destiny. 

His voice was musical; his words were 
unconscious poetry. Without effort, with- 
out pains—alas, without logic—he held 
every ear enthralled there in the soft 
candle-light and subdued glimmer of crystal 
and of silver. 

All yielded to his charm; all felt his 
sway over mind and heart, nor cared to 
analyze it, there in the soft light of candles 
and the scent of old-fashioned flowers. 

The subject of the war had been politely 
avoided, yet, somehow, it came out that 
Murtagh Skeel had served in Britain’s 
army Overseas as an enlisted man in 
some Irish regiment—a romantic impulse 
of the moment, involving a young man’s 
crazy plan to foment rebellion in India. 
Which little gem of a memoir presently 
made the fact of his exile self-explanatory. 
Yet he contrived that the ugly revelation 
should end in laughter—an outbreak of 
spontaneous mirth through which his 
glittering wit passed like lightning, cauter- 
izing the running sore of treason. 


Coffee served, the diners drifted whither 
it suited them, together or singly. 

Like an errant spirit, Dulcie moved 
about at hazard amid the softened lights, 
engaged here, approached there, pausing, 
wandering on, nowhere in particular, yet 
ever listlessly in motion. 

Encountering her near the porch, 
Barres, senior, had paused to whisper that 
there was no hope for any fishing that 
evening; and she had lingered to smile after 
him, as, unreconciled, he took his stiff- 
shirted way toward the pallid, bejeweled, 
unanimated mass of Mrs. Gerhardt, settled 
in the widest armchair and absorbing 
cordial. 

A moment later, the girl encountered 
Garry. He remained with her for a while, 


| 
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évidently desiring to be near her without 
finding anything in particular to say. And 
when he, in turn, moved elsewhere, obeying 
some hazy mandate of hospitality, he be- 
came conscious of a reluctance to leave her. 

“Do you know, sweetness,” he said, 
lingering, ‘‘that you wear a delicate beauty 
to-night, lovelier than I have ever seen in 


you? You are not only a wonderful girl, | 


Dulcie; you are growing into an adorable 
woman.” 
The girl looked back at him, blushing 


vividly in her sheer surprise, watched him | 


saunter away out of her silent sphere of 
influence before she found any word to 
utter—if, indeed, she had been seeking 


. any, so deeply, so painfully sweet had sunk 


his words into every fiber of her untried, 
defenseless youth. 

Now, as her cheeks cooled and she 
came to herself and moved again, there 
seemed to grow round her a magic and 
faintly fragrant radiance through which 
she passed—whither, she paid no heed, so 
exquisitely her breast was thrilling under 
the hurrying pulses of her little heart. 

And presently she found herself on the 
piano-bench, quite motionless, her gaze 
remote, her fingers resting on the keys. 
And, after a long while, she heard an old 


- air stealing through the silence, and her 


own voice—d demi-voix—trepeating her 
mother’s words: 


Were they as wise as they are blue— 

My eyes— 
They’d teach me not to trust in you, 
If they were wise as they are blue. 


But they’re as blithe as they are blue— 
My eyes— 

They bid my heart rejoice in you, 

Because they’re blithe as well as blue. 


“Believe and love!” my gay heart cries. 
“Believe him not!’ my mind replies. 
What shall I do 
When heart affirms and sense denies 
Ali I reveal within my eyes 
To you? 


If they were black instead of blue— 

My eyes— 
Perhaps they’d prove unkind to you, 
If they were black instead of blue. 


But God designed them blithe and blue— 
My eyes— 

Designed them to be kind toy: x, 

And made them tender, gay, and true. 


Believe me, love, no maid is wise 

When from the windows of her eyes, 
Her heart looks through. 

Alas! My heart, to its surprise, 

Has learned to look; and now it sighs 
For you! 


She became conscious of somebody near 
as she ended. She turned and saw Mur- 
tagh Skeel at her elbow—saw his agitated, 
ashen face—looked beyond him, and dis- 
covered other people gathered in the 
tinted light beyond, listening. Then she 
lifted her clear, still gaze again to the 
white-faced man beside her, and saw his 
shaken soul staring at her through the 
dark windows of his eyes. 

“Where did you learn it?” he asked, 
with a futile effort at that control so 
difficult for any Celt to grasp where the 
heart is involved. 

“The song I sang?” she inquired. 

“YVes—that.” 

“TI have the manuscript of the com- 
poser. 
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“Could you tell me where you got it— 


‘ and—and who wrote the words?” 


“The manuscript came to me from my 
mother. She wrote it. I think you knew 


His strong, handsome hand dropped on 
the piano’s edge, gripped it; and under 
his pale skin the quick blood surged to his 
temples. 

“What was your—your mother’s name, 


_ Miss Soane?”’ 


“She was Eileen Fane.” 

The throbbing seconds passed, and still 
they looked into each other’s eyes in 
silence. And, at last, 

“So you did know my mother,” she 
said, under her breath; and the hushed 


| finality of her words set his strong hand 


| “Eileen Fane’s_ child! 


trembling. 

“Fileen’s little daughter,” he said. 
And grown to 
womanhood! Yes; I knew your mother— 


1 many years ago. When I enlisted and 


went abroad. Was it Sir Terence Soane 


' who married your mother?” 


She shook her head. He stared at her, 
striving to concentrate, to think. 

“There were other Soanes,” he mut- 
tered, “the Ellet Water folk—no—but 
there were many Soanes among the landed 
gentry in the East and North. I cannot 
seem to recollect—the sudden shock— 
hearing a song unexpectedly 

His white forehead had grown damp 
under the curly hair now clinging to it. 
He passed his handkerchief over his brow 
in a confused way, then leaned heavily 
on the piano, with both hands grasping 
it. For the ghost of his youth was inter- 
fering, disputing his control over his own 
mind, filling his ear with forgotten words, 
taking possession of his memory and tor- 
menting it with the distant echoes of a 
voice long dead. 

Through the increasing chaos in his brain, 
his strained gaze sought to fix itself on this 
living, breathing fact before him—the child 
of Eileen Fane. He made the effort. 

“There were the Soanes of Colross—” 
But got no farther that way, for the twin 
specters of his youth and hers were busy 


| with his senses now; and he leaned more 

| heavily on the piano, 
lowered head the ghostly whirlwind rush-. 

| ing up out of that obscurity and darkness 


enduring with 


where once, under summer skies, he had 
sowed a zephyr. 
The girl had become eather white, too. 


One slim hand still rested on the ivory 


keys; the other lay inert in her lap. And, 


| after a while, she raised her gray eyes to 
| this man standing beside her. 


“Did you ever hear of my mother’s 
marriage?” she asked. 

He looked at her in a dull way. 

“No. ” 

“You heard—nothing?” 

“T heard that your mother had left 


Fane Court.” 
“What was Fane Court?” Murtagh 
Skeel stared at her in silence. “I don’t 


know,” she said, trembling a little. “I 
know nothing about my mother. She died 
when I was a few months old.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t know who 
your mother was? You don’t know who 
she married?” he asked, astounded. 

“No. 

“Good God!” he said, gazing at her. 
His tense features were working now; 


the battle for self-control was visible to 
her, and she sat there dumbly, looking on 
at the mute conflict which suddenly sent 
the tears flashing into his dark eyes and 
left his sensitive mouth twitching. “TI 
shall not ask you anything now,” he said 
unsteadily; “I shall have to see you some- 
where else—where there are no people 
—to interrupt. But I shall tell you all I 
know about—your mother. I was in 
trouble—in India. Somehow or other, 
I heard indirectly that your mother had 
left Fane Court. Later, it was under- 
stood that she had eloped. Nobody could 
tell me the man’s name. My people in 
Ireland did not know. And I was not on 
good terms with your grandfather. So. 
there was no hope of information from 
Fane Court. I wrote, indeed, begging, 
beseeching for news of your mother. Sir 
Barry—your grandfather—returned my 
letters unopened. And that is all I have 
ever heard concerning Eileen Fane— 
your mother—with whom I—fell in love— 
nearly twenty years 

Dulcie, marble-pale, nodded. 

“T knew you cared for my mother,” 
she said. 

“How did you learn it?” 

“Some letters of hers written to you. 
Letters from you to her. I have nothing 
else of hers except some verses and little 
songs—like the one you recognized.” 

“Child, she wrote it as I sat beside her 
—” His voice choked, broke, and _ his 
lips quivered as he fought for self-control 
again. “I was not welcome at Fane 
Court. Sir Barry would not tolerate me. 
Your mother was more kind. She was 
very young. And so was I, Dulcie. 
There were political troubles. I was 
always involved. God knows which was 
the stronger passion—it must have been 
love of country—the other seeming hope- 
less—with the folk at Fane Court my 
bitter enemies—only excepting your 
mother. So I went away. And which of 
the Soanes your mother eloped with I 
never learned. Now, tell me—for you 
surely know that much.” 

She said: 

“There is a man called: Soane who tells 
me sometimes that he was once a game- 
keeper at what he calls ‘the big house.’ 
I have always supposed him to be my 
father until within the last year. But re- 
cently, when he has been drinking heavily, 
he sometimes tells me that my name is not 
Soane but Fane. Did you ever know of 
such a man?” 

“No. There were gamekeepers about. 
No; I cannot recall—and it is impossible! 
A gamekeeper! And your mother! The 
man is mad! What, in God’s name does 
all this mean?” He began to tremble, 
and his white forehead under the cluster. 
ing curls grew damp and pinched again. 
“Tf you are Eileen’s daughter—” But 
his face went dead white and he got no 
further. 

People were approaching from behind 
them, too; voices grew distinct in con- 
versation; somebody turned up another 
lamp. 

“Do sing that little song again—the 
one you sang for Mr. Skeel,” said Lee 
Barres, coming up to the piano on her 
brother’s arm. ‘‘Mrs. Gerhardt has been 
waiting very patiently for an opportunity 
to ask you.” 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in February Cosmopolitan. 
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“Taxi!” 
(Concluded from page 65) 


the maiden, in evident distress, “‘and I’ve 
been looking for him for weeks. ”’ 

“Not Bobby!” exclaimed Mr. Nearcrost. 

“Not Herv!” ejaculated Mr. Kittens. 

“Not Randy!” interjected Mr. Berry. 

Pamela nodded three times, but her eyes 
failed to show wonder. Nowadays, every- 
body she ran into seemed to know ever- 
body she knew by his first name. 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Nearcrost, in- 
tent on getting there first with a remark— 


_any remark; ‘“‘does he owe you money, 


too?” 

The effect was electrical. Miss Thornton 
assumed a freezing dignity. She fixed Mr. 
Nearcrost with steady eyes. 

“How much does Mr. Randolph owe 
you?” she asked. 

“Only tw-twenty,” babbled Mr. Near- 
crost. 

“Well, here it said Pamela, drawing 
a yellowback from her chatelaine and 
thrusting it into Mr. Nearcrost’s nerveless 
hand. “I happen to owe Mr. Randolph a 
great deal more than that.”” Wherewith 
she turned and made for the corner and the 
nearest telephone-booth. 

“Charlie,” said Mr. Kittens sadly to 
Mr. Berry, “look at him! Took the cash 
as usual and let the credit go.” The nar- 
cotized Mr. Nearcrost gazed not at the 
gift but at the disappearing giver.- 

Pamela was short of breath when she 
reached the telephone, but she managed to 
get Mr. Milyuns’ residence on the wire 
and learned that he was detained at the 
office. She called up that safe den of the 
would-be undisturbed and connected with 
a new and strange drawl. 

“You’ve got the wrong number, lady. 
This Mr. Milyuns went home early to 
celebrate his silver wedding.” 

“Will you put me through to Mr. 
Borden Milyuns,” asked Pamela, in a 
sugar-sweet voice, “or ‘do you really want 
to start looking for another job?” 

“How do I know you know him—Miss 
Hurry, did you say? The office-boy ain’t 
here, so I can’t ask him. Leave me your 
number, an’ I'll have him call you.” 

“*Know him!’” gulped Pamela, in a 
rage. “Why, I’ve k-kissed him!” 

“Kissed Mr. Milyuns!” responded the 
voice, taking sudden notice. “Well, 
dearie, why didn’t you say so? I thought 
you was one of them highbrow dames. 
If it’s a matter of kissin’ the boss over the 
wire, why just you go to it. I won't 
listen—oh, no!” 

And a moment later, Pamela, in a 
stream-line : 

“Oh, Mr. Milyuns, this is Pamela and 
I’ve found himi . . Yes; Randy—Mr. 
Randolph. . . . No; he got away! ... 
Yes. He’s going under the name of Slim 
Hervey and he was driving the Village 
Cab Company’s No. 1898, and he smashed 
it on the curb just in front of that horrid 
Poppy Club, and when he saw me, he ran. 

. Oh, you will get him, won’t you? 
Please hurry. And now, if you’ll hang up, I 
have a few words to say to that new 
telephone-girl of yours. . . . Oh, no; you 
needn’t tell her; I can feel her sagging on 
the wire. . . . Oh, will you? Oh, 
you! It isn’t as if she didn’t deserve it.” 

The conclusion of ‘* Taxi! ’’ will appear 

in February Cosmopolitan. 
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custom, as he liked everything that savored 
of good old-fashioned home-keeping. There 
was a faint odor of roasting turkey in the 
air, too—another welcome, homelike smell. 
He had heard his wife, returning breath- 
less and rosy from early church, admonish- 
ing Sally that they must all be nicely 
dressed for daddy’s coming-down, and he 
had heard Marie Thérése briskly telling 
Boyd Allen that she could not possibly 
make an engagement to-day. Dad was 
going to be down for dinner. 

He half expected, as he was wheeled 
unsteadily into the dining-room, to see 
some bulky present awaiting him—a new 
chair, a handsome lamp, or expensive rug. 
But although the room looked miraculously 
strange and inviting, there was nothing 
new in it except his own vision, freshened 
to its charm by two weeks of ab- 
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“Merry Christmas, Dad!” 


(Continued from page 39) 


suppressed the tender confidences that she 
had reserved for this youth—the talk of 
dad, of new plans to save and please dad. 
Suddenly it had all tasted flat—the sick- 
room life with its reading and its carefully 
prepared trays. She knew Boyd would 
have no sympathy with it. 

“Boyd,” she had said, frantic to reach 
him, even to hurt, “you know that talk 
we had, the day dad was taken ill? I want 
to consider that as—well, as off. We 
hadn’t—hadn’t considered that enough. 
Some day, when everything is normal 
again—— 

He had cut her poetic tone short. 

“Oh, sure!” he had said easily, perhaps 
even with relief. “I didn’t say anything 
to anyone.” 

Marie Thérése had gone up-stairs with 


sence. The old green lamp was in 
its place; the shabby rugs were un- 
changed; a deep bed of coals glowed 
behind the steel bars of the grate, 
and above the mantel was the old 
painting of fruit, and ruby wine in 
a glass, and a fringed napkin, just 
as it had been for twenty years. 

Cyrus Laidlaw experienced a most 
restful sensation of gratitude. He 
sank into his pillows and allowed a 
thin rug to be spread over his knees. 

“No company to-day, dad,” said 
his wife. ‘“They’re all at Rose’s— 
and the exasperating thing is that 
Rose says she has wanted them for 
years. No; it’s just ourselves—oh, and 
Peter. I asked him because he’s been such 
a comfort, Cy, and because the poor fellow 
is entirely alone in the werld.” 

“You don’t mind?” Marie Thérése 
was on a hassock, with her father’s thin, 
cool hand caught between her two, smooth 
warm ones. Now she looked up at him, 
and he decided that she was the most be- 
witching thing that God had ever made. 

“Like it, Muffy?”’ He managed to pat 
her bright head with his free hand, 

Marie Thérése smiled as she looked 
demurely into the fire: She had had a 
hard two weeks, but Christmas day had 
brought her an unexpected serenity of 
spirit. When her father first had been 
stricken, she had imagined, in her youth- 
ful egotism, that Boyd would rise to the 
occasion as splendidly as herself. She had 
seen herself leaning on him, locking both 
white hands on his coat, telling him with 
tearful eyes that he must be her protector 
now. 

But Boyd hadn’t even come to see her 
for seven days, and when he had come, 
he had not been satisfactory, somehow. 
He had told her of two dances she had 
missed—dances, forsooth! He had told her 
of the new girl, Caroline Roberts’ cousin, 
who was “a pippin.” This odious girl, 
Betsy Black by name, had spirit, Boyd had 
chuckled. She rode like a devil, too. And 
once, when she was fourteen, a groom had 
given her the wrong horse, and she had 
slashed the groom across the face with her 
riding-crop. Cost her father a thousand 
bucks, Boyd said, but that didn’t matter 
—they were richer than cream, anyway. 
Boyd had taught her to drive his motor— 
learned in two lessons. 

Stung to the soul, Marie Thérése had 


**Uncle Sam, meet John Bull!’’ 
is the title of 


Judge Lindsey’s 


first article on the coming moral and 
spiritual benefits of the rapproche- 
ment between the great democratic 
nations that have fought side by 
side in the war. It will appear in 


February Cosmopolitan. 


a boiling heart. The impudence, the cold- 
bloodedness of it! Her face flamed as she 
remembered how she had flirted with this 
man, how, to please him, she had hinted 
that they, the Laidlaws, were to move 
into a handsomer house, that Thonias was 
to go to Yale, that dad was to buy a car. 

And upen her musings, as his good for- 
tune would have it, had come Peter, hand- 
some, grave, thirty-two, so buoyed by a 
bit of business good news that he could 
not resist the temptation to come out and 
tell his old employer about it. Peter had 
looked down upon beautiful Marie Thérése 
with the serious adoration she had dreamed 
of finding in Boyd’s eyes; Peter, standing 
beside the fire, bad whispered anxiously oi 
the invalid. Peter had urged her just to 
take a turn about the block with him, she 
looked so pale. And when her tired and 
harassed mother had asked Peter to stay 
and have supper with them, how grate- 
fully his fine Irish eyes had lighted! 

That was a week ago. But Marie 
Thérése pondered these and other things 
as she sat by her father’s knee on Christ- 
mas morning, and presently she said: 

“T’ve a Christmas present for you, dad. 
You know we all decided te give you 
things that didn’t cost a penny. But the 
only condition you may have mine on is 
that you keep it a secret, and don’t tell 
anyone about it—unless, some day you 
tell mother. And the minute you get it, 
you must throw it in the fire.” 

“Oh, come—come—” said Cyrus intol- 
erantly. 

“All right; then you won’t get it,” the 
girl said. ‘Did mother tell you her pres- 
ent?” she added gaily. 

“*Mother?’” Hesmiled at his wife with 
all the mystified expectation of a child. 


“Very simple, Cy.” Mrs. Laidlaw came 
and stood beside him. “TI couldn’t spend 
your check for regular Christmas presents, 
dear. Not with you so ill. So I talked it 
over with Marie Thérése, and yesterday 
we went down to the agent, and paid poor 
Helen Randall’s rent for a whole year to 
come, in advance. I said that it was your 
Christmas gift. She has two or three good 
boarders——”’ 

Her husband put his veined, thin hand 
over his eyes for a moment. 

“That was a very lovely thing for you 
to do, Min,” he said, after a minute, in 
which his wife, her eyes a little moistened, 
kissed the top of his head. “It gives me 
great pleasure, my dear.” 

‘But, dad, will you tell me what Mat- 
tress’s present is?” shrilled Sally. 

“He will not!” her sister laughed. 
She put a slip of paper into his 
palm. “There it is now, dad.” She 
smiled, a little rosy and self-con- 
scious. 

“‘And Thomas has a present, too!” 
Sally said. ‘‘It’s——” 

Her mother placed a firm hand 
over the child’s mouth and led her 
away. Cyrus Laidlaw opened the 
slip of paper, and read: 


Because of her deference to his judg- 
ment and her devotion to his happi- 
ness, Marie Thérése Laidlaw promises 
her father that during the coming year 
she will neither write to nor see Boyd 
Richard Allen, Esq., and assures him 
that any question of an engagement between 
them is definitely at an end. 

He looked down at his daughter, but 
Marie Thérése had hidden her face against 
his knee. Quite to her own surprise, she 
was crying. Her father said, “Muffy,” 
but, with only a quick pressure of her lips 
against his hand, she had flashed from the 
room. 

“Little Muffy!” Cyrus said, half aloud. 
And, remembering her conditions, he read 
the few lines over only once again before 
tossing the crumpled bit of paper into the 
heart of the fire. 

“Now Thomas has the last present!” 
shrieked Sally from the doorway. 

““More presents?” Cyrus roused him- 
self from a smiling dream. He looked 
toward his younger daughter, who had 
clapped her two sticky hands over her 
mouth, to prevent the utterance of the 
forbidden secret. 

Behind her, he saw his wife, half smil- 
ing, half tearful, and Marie Thérése with 
a face all pride and joy. As they came, he 
saw that they were followed by a tall, rosy 
youth in the lately familiar and newly 
beloved dark-blue flannel of the navy. 

But the boy had come shyly grinning 
toward him and was very close before he 
recognized Thomas. And into Cyrus 
Laidlaw’s heart came a joy that was half 
pain, and a pride that was half fear, as he 
held out his hand and felt the grip of his 
son’s big hand in return. 


“Tired, dear?” said Mrs. Laidlaw, late 
in the afternoon. The Christmas dinner, 
with its white celery and red cranberries, 
its big turkey and its mound of mother’s 
ice-cream, was over long ago; the early 
winter dusk was closing down upon a 
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freezing city, But here by the fire were 
_warmth and sweetness, and the pleasant 
twilight that comes before lamps are 
lighted. Sally was busy with a paint-box 
that already swam in a mess of mingled 
colors; Thomas, the idol of the hour, and 
Peter and Marie Thérése, with several 
other respectful and inarticulate young 
persons who had come to visit the invalid, 
had gone for a brisk walk. 

“Worth while, eh, Min?” said Cyrus 
Laidlaw thoughtfully. He had been silent 


.for some time; she had fancied him doz- 


ing. But she looked up to find that his 
eyes were open. 

“ “Worth while?’” she echoed, smiling, 
but a little at a loss. ‘To be sick?” 

“To be alive,” he amended whimsi- 
cally. ‘To be one of the people of the 
world. To work—and get tired—and to 
have children, and love them and fear for 
them! Our girl, our little first baby, be- 


ginning to get her eyes open; our son a) 


sailor among the millions—Tom Laidlaw, 
of the navy!” 

“T’ve been feeling it all day,” his wife 
said, as he paused. “This Christmas day 
seems to be one of the times when one 
rests and looks back along the road. It 
isn’t easy—and yet how sweet it all is!—the 
very worries seem to make the children 
dearer. We’ve always had hard times 
with them, dad, and then wonderful times 
in between—I suppose we always shall. 
I suppose it’ll be Tom’s wife, some day, 
and Marie Thérése’s children.” 

“T don’t know,” he said, under his 
breath. ‘Somehow, I feel as if we’d come 
a long way to-day.” 

“Dad,” said Sally, looking up from the 
rug, ‘‘is it quarter-past eight yet?” 

Her father laughed. It was ten minutes 
before five. 

“But never you mind, Pussy,” he said, 
encircling her with his arm, as she came, 
hurt and dignified, to stand beside him, 
stung by her parents’ unfeeling laughter. 
“You’ve done your share to make this a 


merry Christmas.” And, under 
breath, his wife heard him add, ‘‘The hap- | 


piest Christmas of my life!” 


Judge Ben Lindsey 


(Concluded from page 71) 


and enthusiastic as he was when he began. 
His sympathy is still as quick as it was 
for the first childish victim of social in- 
justice brought into his little county court 
in Denver so many years ago, in spite of 
all that he has seen and suffered since that 
day. He is now, as he was then, merely a 
local judge with a meager jurisdiction. All 
the powers of furious politicians, of re- 
vengeful corporations, of the outraged 
barons of industry and finance have been 
unable either to drive him out of his 
famous court or seduce him from it. He 
went to Europe with no formal appoint- 
ment, and he was received as if he were 
the envoy of a whole people. He had the 
entrée to everybody’s trust, and he spoke 
in England or in Italy with equal credit in 
the minds of all hearers. He spoke for a 
moral alliance of the nations in their strug- 
gle with the social problems which the 
war has increased, and he returns to Amer- 
ica as an agent still of that alliance, with 
a message which America will listen to as 
it has listened to him in the past. 
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The France We Are Learning To Know 


(Continued from page 41) 


stupidly silent; responsiveness is their réle, 
and they must know how to guide the 
conversation by putting the right question 
or making the right comment. But above 
all they are not to air their views in the 
presence of men worth listening to. The 
French care passionately for ideas, but they 
do not expect women to have them; and 
since they never mistake erudition for in- 
telligence (as we uneducated Anglo-Saxons 
sometimes do), no woman can force her 
way into the talk by mere weight of book- 
learning. She has no place there unless her 
ideas and her way of expressing them put 
her on an equality with the men; and this 
seldom happens. Women (if they only 
knew it!) are generally far more intelligent 
listeners than talkers; but the rare quality 
of the Frenchwoman’s listening contributes 
not a little to the flashing play of French 
talk. 

Here, then, is an almost religious ritual, 
planned with the sole purpose of getting 
the best talk from the best talkers; but 
there are two malicious little tabus that 
delight in upsetting all these preparations. 

One of them seems incredibly childish. 
It is arule of French society that host and 
hostess shall sit exactly opposite each other. 
If the number at table is uneven, then, in- 
stead of the guests being equally spaced, 
they will be packed like sardines about 
one-half the board, and left on the other 
with echoing straits between them thrown. 

If the number is such that, normally 
seated, with men and women alternating, 
a lady should find herself opposite the host- 
ess, that unthinkable sacrilege must also 
be ’avoided, and three women be placed 
together at one side of the tabie, and three 
men at the other. This means death to 
general conversation, for intelligent women 
will never talk together when they can 


l| talk to men, or even listen to them; so 
§|| that the party, thus disarranged, resem- 
bles that depressing dish, a pudding in 


which all the plums have run into one 
corner. 

The plums do not like it either. The 
scattered affinities grope for each other 
and vainly seek to reconstitute a normal 
pudding. The attempt is always a failure, 
and the French hostess knows it; yet many 
delightful dinners are wrecked on the un- 


| relenting tabu that obliges host and hostess 


to sit exactly opposite each other. 

“‘Precedence” is another obstacle to the 
idealization of the perfect dinner. Prece- 
dence in-a_ republic! It is acknowledged 
to be an absurd anomaly except where of- 
ficial rank‘js concerned; and though its de- 
fenders argue that it is a short cut through 
many. problems of vanity amour- 
propre, it might certainly be disregarded to 
the general: advantage when a few intelli- 
gent people have been brought together, 
not to compare their titles but to forget 
them. 

But there it is. The French believe 
themselves to be the most democratic peo- 
ple in the world—and they have some of the 
democratic instincts, though not as many as 
they think. But an Academician must sit 
on his hostess’s right, unless there is a duke 
or an ambassador or a bishop present; and 
these rules, comic enough where peer meets 
| prelate; become more humorous (and also 
grow more strict) when applied to the im- 


perceptible differences between the lower 
degrees of the immense professional and 
governmental hierarchy. 

But again—there it is. A hostess whose 
papa helped to blow up the Tuilleries or pull 
down the Vendéme column weighs the rela- 
tive claims of two Academicians (always 
a bad stumbling-block) as carefully as a 
duchess of the Old Régime, brought up to 
believe in the divine right of kings, scru- 
tinizes the genealogy of her guests before 
seating them. And this strict observance 
of rules is not due to snobbishness; the 
French are not a snobbish people. It is 
part of les bienséances, of the always-have- 
beens; and there is a big bullying tabu in 
the way of changing it. 

In England, where precedence has, at 
any rate, the support of a court, where it 
is, so to speak, still a “going concern,” and 
works automatically, the hostess, if she is 
a woman of the world, casts it to the winds 
on informal occasions; but in France there 
is no democratic dinner-table over which 
it does not permanently hang its pall. 


II 


It may seem curious to have chosen the 
instance of the blackberry as the text 
of a homily on “Reverence.” Why not 
have substituted ‘‘Prejudice” or simply 
“Stupidity”? 

Well—“ prejudice” and “reverence,” 
oftener than one thinks, are overlapping 
terms, and.it seems fairer to choose the one 
of the two that is not what the French call 
“‘péjorative”’ (depreciatory). 

As for “stupidity” —it must be remem- 
bered that the French peasant thinks it 
incredibly stupid of us not instantly to 
distinguish a mushroom from a toadstool, 
or any of the intermediate forms of edible- 
funguses from their death-dealing cousins. 
Remember that we deprive ourselves of 
many delicious dishes, and occasionally 
hurry whole harmless families to the grave, 
through not taking the trouble to examine 
and compare the small number of mush- 
rooms at our disposal; while the French 
avoid blackberries from a deep and awe- 
some conviction handed down from the 
night of history. 

There is the key to my apologue. The 
French fear of the blackberry is not due to ~ 
any lack of curiosity about its qualities, 
but to respect for-some ancient sanction 
which prevents those qualities from being 
investigated. 

There is a reflex of negation, of rejec- 
tion, at the very root of the French char- 
acter: an instinctive recoil from the new, 
the untasted, the untested, like the re- 
tracting of an insect’s feelers at contact 
with an unfamiliar object; and no one can 
hope to understand the French without 
bearing in mind that this unquestioning 
respect for rules of which the meaning is 
forgotten acts as the perpetual necessary 
check to the idol-breaking instinct of the 
freest minds in the world. 

It may sound like a poor paradox to say 
that the French are traditional about small 
things because they are so free about: big 
ones. But the history of human societies 
seems to show that if they are to endure 
they must unconsciously secrete the cor- 
rective of their own highest qualities. 
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“Reverence” may be the wasteful fear 


of an old tabu; but it is also the sense of. 


the preciousness of long accumulations of 
experience. The quintessential is pre- 
cious, because whatever survives the close 
filtering of time is likely to answer to some 
deep racial need, moral or esthetic. It is 
stupid to deprive oneself of blackberries 
for a reason one has forgotten; but what 
should we say of a people who had torn 
down ‘their cathedrals when they ceased 
to feel the beauty of Gothic architecture, as 
the French had in the seventeenth century? 

The instinct to preserve that which has 
been slow and difficult in the making, and 
into which the long associations of the past 
are woven, is a more constant element of 
progress than the Huguenot’s idol-breaking 
hammers. 

Reverence and irreverence are both 
needed to help the world along, and each is 
most needed where the other most natur- 
ally abounds. + 

In this respect, France and America are 
in the same case. America, because of her 


origin, tends to irreverence, impatience, to | 


all sorts of rash and contemptuous short | 


cuts; France, for the same reason, to rou- 
tine, precedent, tradition, the beaten path. 
Therefore it ought to help each nation to 
apply to herself the corrective of the 
other’s example; and America can profit 


more by seeking to find out why France is | 
reverent, and what she reveres, than by | 


trying toinnoculate her with a flippant dis- 
regard of her own past. 

The first thing to do is to try to find out 
why a people so free and active of thought 
as the French are so subject to traditions 
that have lost their meaning. 

The fundamental cause is probably 
geographical. We Americans have hitherto 
been geographically self-contained, and 
until this war did away with distances, we 
were free to try any social and political 
experiments we pleased, without, at any 
rate, weakening ourselves in relation to our 
neighbors. To keep them off we did not 
even have to have an army! 

France, on the contrary, has had to fight 
for her existence ever since she has had any. 
Of her, more than of any other great mod- 
ern nation, it may be said that from the 
start she has had, as Goethe puts it, to 
“reconquer each day the liberty won the 
day before.” 

Again and again in the past, she has seen. 
her territory invaded, her monuments de- 
stroyed, her institutions shattered; the 
ground on which the future cf the world is 
now being fought for is literally the same 
as that Catalaunian plain (The “‘Camp de 


Chalons”) on which Attila tried to strangle [ 


France over fourteen hundreds years ago. 


In the year 459 all Gaul was filled with ter- 
ror; for the dreaded Attila, with a host of 
strange figures, Huns, Tartars, Teutons, head 
of an empire of true barbarians, drew near her 
borders. Barbarism . . . now threatened the 
world. It had levied a shameful tribute on 
Constantinople; it now threatened the farthest 
West. If Gaul fell, Spain would fall, and Italy, 
and Rome; and Attila would reign supreme, 
via empire of desolation, over the whole 
world. 


“The whole world” is a bigger place 
nowadays, and “farthest West” is at the 
Golden Gate and not at the Pillars of Her- 
cules; but, otherwise, might we not be 
reading a leader in yesterday’s paper? 


*Krrcuin, “History of France.” Vol. I. 
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How Old Are You? 


60 have you lost all of your teeth? 


If you are over 


50-— have you lost some of your teeth? 
are some of your teeth loose? 


30—have you sore, bleeding, receding 
gums? 


NOW take a mental glance at the condition of your mouth; teeth 


and gums. 
THEN think of your age. 


AT YOUR AGE, if your teeth and gums are in a state of health, 


you are in luck. 


We say “luck” because you are an exception to the rule. 
You are in luck because you are not a victim of 


PYORRHEA 


(RIGGS’ DISEASE) 


The rule is that 75% of all the men 
and women in the world, over 30 years 
of age, are victims of pyorrhea; and it 
is pyorrhea that is responsible for pain- 
ful, bleeding, spongy, receding gums—- 
loose teeth and loss of teeth. 


Diseased teeth and the pus exuding 
from gums afflicted with pyorrhea cause 
diseased bodies. This toxic pus is 
taken into the stomach and poisons 
the whole system. 


What are you doing to prevent 


pyorrhea or to correct a pyor- 
rhetic condition of your gums? 


Our free educaticnal booklet on- the 
causes, effects, treatment and preven- 
tion of pyorrhea may interest you. It 
may center your thoughts on oral 
hygiene. It may induce you to act. 


Write for the booklet today and at 
the same time ask for a free trial pack- 
age of PYORRHOCIDE POWDER 
(antiseptic), a medicated powder de- 
signed expressly as a co-operative home 
treatment for pyorrhea and for pyor- 
rhea prevention. PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER (antiseptic) aids in repair- 
ing broken-down, diseased gums. It 
cleans and polishes the teeth. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE COMPANY, Inc. 
1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the recom- 
mendation of the den- 
tal profession. Effec- 
tive not only in the 
treatment of pyorrhea 
but also in its preven- 
tion, when used regu- 
larly as a dentifrice. 


POWDER 


THE DENTINO, 
& PYORRHOCIDE CO 
NEW 


Pyorrhocide Powder 
removes the mucoid 
plaques and the daily 
accretions which hard- 
en and form tartar— 
the principal cause of 
py orrhea—and in- 
creases the vitality of 
the gums soas toenable 
them to resist the at- 
tacks of destructive 
germs. 

It is economical be- 
cause a dollar package 
contains a full half 
year’s supply. . For 
sale by all good drug 
stores and dental sup- 
ply houses: 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 

- Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
grate tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
‘simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the pecuiiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 


the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Many thousands of these corsets have been sold in 
various materials at $3.95 to $12.50. 
27M49—We now offer this corset, made up in @ good 
\ quality coutil, slightly less expensive than our 


In ordering, give prese 


ot waist measure and 
A big 64-page Style Book of Dresses, Coate, Suits, 
for mothers-to-be sent FREE. 
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Wecan teach you 


DRAWING 
in your own 
home dur- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 
10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by h 
Students ined b b f 
tudents trained by members o: 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried « FREE wou | 
itions. rtist’s Outit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 
or 
SCH@LAPPLED ART 


years of success- 
art authorities. 
BATTLECREEK MICH. 


| Try to picture life under such continual 

menace of death, and see how, in an indus- 
'trious, intelligent, and beauty-loving race, 
|it must inevitably produce two strong 
passions: 

Pious love of every yard of the soil and 
every stone of the houses. 

Intense dread Jest any internal innova- 
‘tions should weaken the social structure 
and open a door to the enemy. 

There is nothing like a revolution for 
|making people conservative; and that is 
one ot the reasons why, for instance, our 
'Constitution, the child of Revolution, is 
ithe most conservative in history. But, in 
other respects, why should we Americans 
be conservative? To begin with, there is 
not much as yet for us to “‘conserve” ex- 
cept a few root-principles of conduct, social 
and political; and see how they spring un 
and dominate every other interest in each 
national crisis! In France it is different. 
‘The French have nearly two thousand 
years of history and art and industry and 
|social and political life to “‘ conserve;” that 
|is another of the reasons why their intense 
‘intellectual curiosity, their perpetual de- 
sire for the new thing, is counteracted by 
a clinging to rules and precedents that have 
often become meaningless. 
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REVERENCE is the life-belt of those 


*|whose home is on a raft, and Americans 


have not pored over the map of France for 
the last four years without discovering 
that she may fairly be called a raft. But 
geographical necessity is far from being the 
only justification of reverence. It is not 
chiefly because the new methods of war- 
fare lay America open to the same men- 
ace as continental Europe that it is good 
for us to consider the meaning of this an- 
cient principle of civilized societies. 

We are growing up at last; and it is only 
in maturity that a man glances back along 
the past and sees the use of the constraints 
that have irritated his impatient youth. 
So with races and nations, and America 
has reached the very moment in her de- 
velopment when she may best understand 
what has kept older races and riper civili- 
z tions sound. 
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Reverence is one of these preserving ele- 
ments, and it is worth while to study it in 
its action in French life. If geographical 
necessity is the fundamental cause, an- 
cther, almost as deep-seated, is the in- 
stinct of every people to value and pre- 
serve what they have themselves created 
and made beautiful. 

In Selden’s “Table-talk” there is told 
the story of a certain carver of idols. Being 
a pious man, he had always worshiped his 
own idols till he was suddenly called upon 
to make one in great haste, and, no other 
wood being available, had to cut down the 
plum tree in his own garden and make the 
image out of that. 

He could not worship the plum-tree idol, 
because he knew too much about the plum 
tree. That, at least, is Selden’s version; 
but how little insight it shows into human 
processes! Of course, after a time, the 
carver came to worship the plum-tree idol, 
and to worship it just because he had 
grown the tree and carved the image, and it 
was therefore doubly of his making. That 
is the very key to the secret of reverence: 
the tenderness we feel for our own effort 
extending to respect for all fine human 
effort. 

America is already showing the instinct 
in her eagerness to beautify her towns, 
and to preserve her few pre-Revolutionary 
buildings—part of her European heritage. 
But. there are whole stretches of this heri- 
tage that have been too long allowed to run 
to waste: our language, our literature, and 
many other things pertaining to the great 
undefinable domain of Taste. 

A man who owns a waste field does not 
care for that field half as much as after 
he has sweated over its furrows and 
seen the seeds spring.. And when he has 
turned a bit of it into a useless, bright 
flower garden, he cares for that useless bit 
best of all. 

The deeper civilization of a country may 
in a great degree be measured by the care 
she gives to her flower garden—that is, to 
the corner of her life where the supposedly 
“useless” arts and graces flourish. In the 
cultivating of that garden, France has sur- 
passed all other modern nations; and one 
of the greatest of America’s present oppor- 
tunities is to find out why. 


Mrs. Wharten’s next article will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


all you want’s money, you’re asking for my 
best friend. Thousand dollars do you?” 

Again the light of kindliness beamed 
in Mr. Thackett’s eye. 

“Very satisfactory.” 

Mr. Daw started to whistle cheerfully 
as he wrote, and at that instant the door 
opened and in walked a big, raw-boned, 
red-faced man. 

“Ts Mr. Thackett in?” he asked. 

“T’ll see you right away,’ returned 
Theophilus, correctly gaging the new- 
comer as a person of no great profit. 

“Here’s your deposit, neighbcer.” And 
Blackie tossed over the check. “‘Now 
write me a receipt for my thousand, since 
we’re making no finger-bets. Say it’s the 
first instalment on twenty thousand feet 
of bird’s-eye maple, ten thousand feet of 
mahogany, and fifteen thousand of walnut, 
all guaranteed to be first-class.” 


J. Rufus on the Jury 


(Continued from page 83) 


Quite agreeable to that suggestion, 
Theophilus wrote the receipt and gave it 
to Mr. Daw, who bestowed on him another 
mysterious wink and went out. 

The other visitor only enjoyed one min- 
ute of Thackett’s valuable time. He was 
an agent for a patent window-ventilator, 
and Theophilus had other things than 
patent window-ventilators to think about. 
Principally that dam; but the next morn- 
ing’s paper removed that worry and 
gave him back his old one. Yester- 
day’s Washington despatch had been a 
mistake. The dam was to be built! And 
his property was worth a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. And he 
might have to sell it for fifty! The- 
ophilus was cast into the depths of de- 
spair. The only thing he wanted in life 
was to win that case, and it seemed 
hopeless! 
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“Go ’way from me!” ordered juror 
Wallingford, as he sat at his lone break- 
fast-table in hisownroom. “I don’t want 
to hear anything you have to say.” 

“You bloated soft-shell crab!” retorted 
Blackie indignantly. ‘You’re as partic- 
ular abeut your vinegary virtue as a fifty- 
year-old spinster with a harelip! Nobody 
wants to push you from the path of pu- 
rity. Of course, I would like a little ad- 
vice about my labors in the case of Cutey 
versus Cutey; but I’d die before I’d ask 
for it.” 

“Keep away from that stuff!” And 
J. Rufus rubbed his corrugated brow. 
The restraint of this trial was beginning 
to wear on him, and as his eyes strayed to 
the morning paper, those eyes gleamed. 

“Oh, yes, Jimmy; I see you saw what 
it says about the fluctuations of the dam. 
The dam thing, as you have noticed, 
is still on. The dam which was to be 
dammed, and then was not te be dammed, 
is to be dammed after all. It cost me 
two hundred to get that undamming stuff 
in yesterday’s paper, Jimmy, and now what 
I'd like to know——” 

“Will you close your trap?” J. Rufus 
jumped up and slapped his napkin in his 
chair. “Why can’t you let me alone? 
Now you’ve spoiled my breakfast. You 
got a devil in you, you long-legged Beel- 
zebub! You know that I have an itch 
clear through me to find out what fool 
trick you’re trying to work! You know 
that I’m crazy to go into the thing, and 
see some little point that you’ve over- 
looked! You know that, as I’ve sat in 
that jury-box, I’ve framed not less than 
twenty ways to cop out that seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and yet you come around 
here and try to tempt me out of the only 
chance I ever had to sacrifice pleasure for 
principle!” 

“All right, Jim; if you feel that way 
about it.” Blackie was slightly crest- 


fallen, and there were creases of anxiety . 


in his own brow. “T’ll just keep plug- 
ging along in the dark, all by myself, and 
take my gamble on my first hunch; but 
the case looks rough to me, and if it don’ t 
go the way I want it to ga——.” 

“Look here, you!” And Wallingford 
was extra savage as he felt himself weak- 
ening. “As I told you before, there’s 
going to be only one thing that’!l influ- 
ence me when I go into that jury-room, 
and that’s my conscience; but if there’s 
any little thing I can do for you, or any 
little advice I can give you that won’t 
interfere with justice and my oath as a 
juror, why, I’ll slip that far.” 

“Now you got me going!” And Blackie 
began to pace the floor in deep thought. 
“T got a conscience myself, you know, if 
you force me to it, and since you put me 
on my honor, I won’t ask you to do a thing 
you can’t do inside of your oath.” 

“Shoot, then!” J. Rufus sat down and 
put his plump hands on his fat knees and 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“There’s one innocent thing you can 
do, and only one—keep that jury out four 
hours!” 

J. Rufus pondered that condition seri- 
ously, but study it as he would, he could 
find no trick by which that would help 
Blackie get the seventy-five thousand 
dollars—or by which it would interfere 
with his abnormally acute conscience. So 


he promised, and took the cordition to 
court with him, and puzzled over it all 
through the speeches by which each at- 
torney set forth how pure was his client 
and how putrid the other man. The puzzle 
was still with him when the judge con- 
cluded his soporific charge, and was with 
him still when the twelve men tried and 
true filed into the dim, bare jury-room. 

“Well, gentlemen, I reckon’ we'll make 
short work of this,” said the foreman, as 
soon as the bailiff had locked the door. It 
was about fifteen minutes to lunch-time. 
“Suppose we start witha vote. All those 
in favor of a verdict for Prinley, the plain- 
tiff, hold up their right hands.” 

Up came the hands—allofthem. It was 
unanimous. No! The huge, well-dressed 
man with the round pink face was not 
voting. 

He was leaning against the window with 
a corrugated brow. One by one, the jurors, 
as they noticed this, turned accusing eyes 
on him until he was the focus of all his 
eleven compeers. 

“Gentlemen, I am for the defendant,” 
stated Wallingford, coming out of the worry 


‘as to how his attitude might affect Blackie, 


and he grit himself for the battle; for justice 
must be done though the heavens fall. 

“On what grounds can you be for 
Thackett?” demanded an impatient voice. 

“The right,” announced Wallingford, 
taking his stand at the end of the table. 
“T have but one thought in my mind, gen- 
tlemen, and that thought is justice.” 

““Tustice!’” It was a howl of derision, 
and the youngest juror bristled in front of 
Wallingford with, 

“Didn’t you hear the testimony?” 

“Oh, yes, I heard the testimony; but I 
didn’t hear any proof. Did you?” 

“‘ Aw, come on; let’s get through wit’ it!” 
broke in a man with a weather-beaten 
countenance. He wasataxi-driver. “This 
guy Thackett’s map: was enough for me.” 

“Theophilus’s face is a black mark 
against him,” chuckled Wallingford, “but I 
want ito be on the level about this prop- 
erty 

“There is only one thing which will 
convince me,” said a high-school professor 
of mathematics, wrinkling the five lines 
in his brow until they were blended into 
one. ‘I want the absolute right and wrong 
of this case as deduced from the evidence. 
I am open to conviction, but, so far, the 
logic of the evidence seems against the 
defendant, Thackett, and I’m willing to 
stay here all night to secure justice.” 

‘And I’m willing to stay here till to- 
morrow night!” J. Rufus Wallingford 
was fierce in his determination. He was 
bound that his sacrifices should not be in 
vain. His convictions must and should 
win, and those convictions were that 
Thackett was in the right. ‘‘Gentlemen” 
—and his voice shook with emotion— 
“T’ll tell you what you’re doing. You’re 
allowing your personal opinions that 
Theophilus Thackett is a crook and a 
scoundrel to sway your judgment! I 
shall not permit this! I cannot permit 
this! I am a worshiper of justice, a 
defender of abstract right, a champion of 
fair play! And, gentlemen, I will not 
allow you to punish this poor worm 
for the fault of another! Now, sir, you 
wanted the cold logic of the testimony. 
You shall have it. We'll begin at the 
beginning and——” 


“Oh, that isn’t necessary,” interrupted 
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a full-faced banker, looking at his watch. 
“We can take up the most important 
points and——” 

‘No, sir!” J. Rufus rose in his earnest 
enthusiasm and threw back his coat. “We'll 
stay right here till we’ve thrashed out every 
point of the trial.” 

Never had justice a more ardent ad- 
vocate than J. Rufus Wallingford. He 
never gave up a point; he never let go of 
a man, and, as the time wore on, first one 
voice and then another dropped wearily 
out of the discussion until the debate 
became a monologue. J. Rufus himself 
was nearly exhausted, but still his mel- 
lifluous inflections rose and fell; for justice 
must be done though the heavens fall. He 
knew his men now, knew them inside and 
out, their weaknesses and their strength, 
and, one by one, he made them see the 
light. Oh, he had them! All he needed 
to do now. was to propose a verdict for 
the defendant and—suddenly he thought 
of Blackie and looked at his watch. 
By George, he had forgotten! His en- 
thusiasm had carried him too fast! 
They had not been in the jury room two 
hours! 

“Gentlemen, I’m convinced,” ad- 
mitted the hungry foreman, looking at 
his own watch. “If anybody will propose 
a vote for the defendant, and we get a 
second——”’ 

“IT move a verdict for the defendant,” 
interrupted the professor. 
“T second!” shouted 

juror. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, not so fast!” 

implored the gasping Wallingford, mop- 
ping his brow and gathering up his re- 
maining strength. “We must not rush 
too hastily into a verdict. Now we'll 
take up the arguments for the other 
side.” 
- At half-past four, twelve fagged and 
perspiring jurymen filed limply into the 
court-room, with juror number five pale 
with fatigue and unable to speak above 
a whisper, but happy in the triumph of 
justice; for the foreman, in a_ hollow 
voice, announced a verdict for the 
astonished defendant, Thackett! 


IV 


the youngest 


THEOPHIL(TS THACKETT, in a most 
beatific state of mind, rushed down to the 
public telephones in the court-house 
rotunda. His property was his own 
now, and that seventy-five-thousand-dollar 
profit was his also, and he could not get 
word quickly enough to the Wharf Termi- 
nal Company that he was free to sell and 
ready to'sell. He was just popping into 
a booth when he was hailed by a lean, 
lank man who had raced after him— 
a man in a silk hat and a black frock 
suit. 

“Hey, Mr. Thackett!” 

The recent defendant gazed a moment 
in puzzled retrospection. Where had he 
seen those beady black eyes and those 
pointed black mustaches before? 

“Oh. Mr. Daw!” 
the gaudy clothes, the mysterious wink? 
Theophilus turned again to the booth. 
“T’ll see you in a few minutes.” 

“No time like the present, Mr. 
Thackett,” urged Mr. Daw. “I want to 


close our little deal in a hurry.” 
“Oh, yes; for the lumber,” returned 
Thackett, remembering, even in his ex- 


But. where were. 


citement, that there was a pleasant profit 
in Mr. Daw. 

“‘TLumber?’” repeated Daw. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“Oh, there can’t anybody hear us in 
this corner.’’ Thackett remembered how 
mysterious Daw had been. “Your lumber 
is ordered, and——”’ 

“What are you handing me?” Horace 
G. Daw leaned forward and gazed Mr. 
Thackett incredulously in the eye for a 
moment; then his face flushed with in- 
dignation. 

“Look here: I’ve heard about your 
sharp practises, but if you try any of 
your little old-fashioned tricks on me, 
you'll get the worst of it. Now, let’s 
don’t waste time, Mr. Thackett. I’ve 
come to pay you the fifty-four-thousand- 
dollar balance on that river property of 
yours; so——” 

“‘River property!’” gasped Theophilus. 

“So get the bill of sale I left you——”’ 

“Bill of sale?’”’ 

“Of course—bill of sale!” hotly insisted 
Mr. Daw. “I had it drawn up by a 
regular lawyer before I came to you. 
You wouldn’t sign it until after the 
trial, but you took my thousand dollars 
to bind the bargain, and I have the check 
returned from my bank. I——” 

“Wait a minute!” Thackett pulled 
at his collar—it seemed to be choking 
him. “Not another word!” he husked. 
“Stop right where you are till I get my 


lawyer!” 

“Look here, you!” Blackie shook a 
lean finger at him and snarled with all 
his white teeth. “I’ve already sold that 
property to the Wharf Terminal Company 
for a hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, and they want their deed as 
quickly as I can give it to them. If you 
don’t——”’ 

“Shut up!” Theophilus waved his 
hand frantically for silence, then suddenly 
dashed across the rotunda. “Puckett! I 
say, Puckett! Come here! Quick!” 

The smallish, grayish, waspish lawyer 
came hobbling across, followed far up the 
corridors by the largest juror, and the 
round pink face of the largest juror was 
glowing with eagerness. Thackett ran 
to meet Puckett, and there was a hurried 
and horrified conference, while the huge 
juror went over to Blackie, his eyes 
glistening. 

“T declare myself in,’ he chuckled. 
“T’ve done my duty, and I’ve had myself 
discharged from the jury. What do I do 
next? What’s the game?” 

“Stick around,” ordered Blackie. 
“Shush! Here they come.” 

“What is this high-handed outrage?” 
Puckett’s hair was on end as he came 
over. 

“T shall tell you gently but firmly,” 
stated Mr. Daw, with a cold, hard look in 
his eye. ‘‘Your client verbally ‘sold me 
his water-front property for fifty-five 
thousand dollars, if he should win this 
case, and he took a thousand dollars of 
my money to bind the bargain. Now he 
refuses to complete the deal, just as he 
did with Prinley.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford suddenly choked 
and turned purple in the face. 

“Tt’s a lie!” shrieked Theophilus, beside 
himself with rage, and aghast at the mon- 
strous charge. ‘‘There wasn’t a word said 
about my property. Not one word! He 
bought a big bill of lumber and gave me 


bought lumber! 
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a check to open an account with him. [ 
got it on my book right now—a thousand- 
dollar credit and no debit.” 


“My heavens, can such things be?” 


groaned Mr. Daw. 

eh quite so handy as in Prinley’s 

” suggested the largest juror doyiv 

“You didn’t have to open an account to 
cover Prinley’s thousand.” 

“Well, Dll be darned!” said Mr. 
Puckett, and, sitting in the telephone- 
booth, he glared in great disapproval at 
his client, Thackett. “Why did you open 
that account?” 

“Tt was for lumber, I tell you! I——” 

“That’s three times you’ve said ‘lum- 
ber,” interrupted Mr. Daw. “I don’t 
get it. If you can bring one reputable 
witness in this town to say that I ever 
mentioned the word ‘lumber,’ I’ll forfeit 
my thousand dollars. I’m well-known in 
this town as a commercial speculator, and 
I can bring any number of witnesses of 
unimpeachable character, who will 
that my specialty is in real-estate oppor- 
tunities. I can——”’ 

“But answer this!” And Puckett 
fairly quivered in his eagerness to get over 
his triumphant point. “Where would 
my client have a motive in agreeing to sell 
his property for fifty-five thousand dollars 
while he was fighting to keep it because it 
was worth a hundred and twenty-five 


thousand?” 

“Ves! Tell him that! Tell him that!” 
shrilled Theophilus. 

“Motive?’. Money!” shrilled Mr. 


Daw, and snapped both fingers alternately 
and together. “He wanted to pull him- 
self out of a hole, didn’t he? I saw in the 
morning paper that the dam was a fluke, 
and figured you’d be glad to get out. 
I was willing to take a gamble, so I 
saw my lawyer and came right over to it. 
My check is dated the same as that news- 
paper article, and what do you think of 
that?” 

“And I fought for a verdict for this 
man!” marveled the largest juror, wiping 
his eyes. 

“Ts squeaked 
Puckett. 

“Now you pretend ignorance, you 
hoary old skinflint!”’ shouted the indignant 
Mr. Daw. “Why, you had the paper 
right in front of you while I -was 
there, and you wished me well of my 
gamble.” 

Thackett jumped as if he had springs 
in him, while Mr. Puckett looked. at him 


Lie!’» he yelled. “Vou 

I’d swear:it with. my 
dying breath. I was sitting right there, 
and— Why, say;there was a witness there! 
A sandy-complected man that was selling 
some fool window-fixings! I got his card 
right—wait!” He searched his pockets. 
“T always keep cards for scribbling. and 


this your affair?” 


Lie! 


figuring. Here it is. Tim Measen, his 
name is, He heard you say ‘lumber.’ 
He—— ” 


“Oh, that fellow!” And Daw bright- 
ened with pleasure. “I forgot about 
him, Mr. Thackett, if you are fool enough 
to make me sue you. Why, that stranger 
heard the whole discussion about °the 
wharf property, the terms of payment, 
the fact that the Wharf Terminal Com- 
pany wouldn’t want it then, and the fact 
that you were afraid you wouldn’ ‘twin 


Prinley case.’ 


pee 
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All Gray Hair Questions 
Answered By This Coupon 
Fill It Out and Mail It Today 
Alt the questions you long to ask about 
how to stop that fra hair will be 
by return mail if you will cut 
out, fill out and mail the coupon. 

For it brings you immediately < trial size 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer with the special applicat‘on comb, 
and full instructions how to use it. 

Choose the most disfiguring gray streak 
and treat it as directed. Watch it disap- 
pear—watch the natural color return. 


In from 4 to 8 days every 
silver thread has vanished! 


dainty wa r 
your family needn't 
suspect and no one 
can criticize. 


Trial Bottle and 
Comb Free 


When you open 
the trial bottle you 
will find a liquid 
which is clean and 
clear as water. 

This pure liquid leaves 
the hair clean and fluffy, ready to curl and 
dress. It doesn't interfere with shampooing. 
You simply comb it through the hair. 

Cut out this coupon now, fill it out and 
send it. 

Be sure to mark on the coupon the exact 
color of your hair—whether the natural color is 
black, dark brown, medium brown or light 
om Better still, enclose a lock in your 

ter. 


man’s Hair Color torer and mail the coupon 
for the trial bottle today. 
Mary T. Goldman \ 
867 Goldman Bidg.. St. Paul, Mina. 
Please send rial 
an 
ot obliguted any way by cccept- 
Established ing this free offer. 
50 Years ‘The natural color of my hair is 
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in this 


feasion..and 
Tor copy at once. 4 No obligations. 


SEXUAL™ 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE 
man and 


[| strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
Mi idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 

At All Druggists or sent by 
35c mail upon receipt of price 
Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


“VYaaah!” It was an_ inarticulate 
screech which came from Theophilus 
Thackett; then he regained his speech, 
and paced up and down the corridor, 
swinging his arms in a paroxysm of 
rage that everybody in the world was a 
crook, and after the money of him, 
Theophilus. 

“You might just as well sit down,” 
counseled Mr. Puckett, jerking his client 
into the deep window-seat. ‘How can I 
think, with you acting like a fool? Either 
this witness was a put-up job, Thackett, 
or I’m not getting the straight of it from 
either side, and, anyhow, there’s a lie out 
some place.” 

“I’m an innocent man, I tell you!” 
yelled Thackett. 

Huge and impressive J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford stepped forward then, his eyes 
still moist, and shook a sclemn forefinger 
at the owner of the river property. 

“You may be an innocent man, Mr. 
Thackett, but I don’t think you can make 
another jury believe it. And let me tell 
you another thing—and I speak as a 
conscientious juryman, Mr. Thackett. 
The thing that will go hardest with 
you, if you bring this case to trial, will 
be the fact that this jury was out four 
hours before it could agree on a verdict 
for you!” 


The case of Daw versus Thackett was 


not slowly dragged out, for the town was | 
up in arms against any delay to the com- 
mercial improvements promised by the 


Wharf Terminal Company. The jury was 

out seven minutes, and when the jury 

filed in with its verdict, which was based 

on the psychological conviction that no- 
man should get away twice with the same 

trick, Theophilus Thackett’s nerves passed | 
out of his control, and, in a fit of temper 

which was almost apoplectic, he screeched | 
his opinion of the law, the jury, and the 
judge until he was sent to a cell for con- 
tempt of court. 

It was there he completed his unfinished 
business with Mr. Daw, accepted his 
check, and. signed over his property, 
after which Mr. Daw had the effrontery 
to go back in the cell, lean over Theo- 
philus Thackett, wink mysteriously, and | 
say, “And you might add a few slabs | 
of ebony to my lumber order, Mr. | 
Thackett.” 
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“I Can Succeed!” 


‘*What other men have done with the 
help of the International Correspondence 


ns can do. If the I. C. S. have 
raised the salaries of other men, they can 
raise mine. If they have helped others 
to advance, they can a, me. To me, 
I. C. S. means ‘I CAN SUCCEED.’” 


Make up-your mind right now that not 
another day shall pass until you have 
made your start toward success. 


For27years men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads, in the Arm 
and Navy—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—have been winnin 
and increased salaries through 

eI.C.S. More than 100,000 men and 
women are getting ready right now with 
I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to 
you. No matter what your handicaps, or how small 
your means, we have a plan to meet your circum- 
stances. No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses will surely suit 
your needs. 


When everything has been made easy for ang 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! Thisisallweask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it u 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just m 


The rest of Mr. Daw’s transaction was | and mail this coupon. 
concluded in the recorder’s office, with === rean out —— 


J. Rufus as witness to the sale of Blackie’s 
property to the Wharf Terminal Com- 
pany; and out of that room Blackie 
brought a certified check for seventy-six 
thousand dollars, net profit. 

** All your own work, Blackie! You did 
it all by your little self,” chuckled Jim, as 
hugely delighted as if Blackie had been 
his son who had given great evidence of 
a precocious brain. “Only, nobody but an 
idiot jackass would have thought of that 
trick.” 

“Yea, bo,” grinned Blackie; “and what 
do you think of your old friend Justice 
now?” 

Wallingford was thoughtful as he 
put their check in his pocket for safe- 
keeping. 

“Just the same as ever, you crook! But 
I wasn’t on this jury.” 


The next Wallingford story will appear 
in February Cosmopolitan. 


| 
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tenderness — 
a serious tooth-menace 


Women, particu- 
larly after the baby 
comes, are pecul- 
iarly subject to Pyorrhea. 
At such time they can- 
not be too careful about 
their teeth. 

Pyorrhea commences 
with tender gums, or 
with gum-bleeding, at 
tooth-brush ~ 


Gradually the s be 


The teeth become ex- 

— to decay at the 
and tiny openings 

in the gums become 

the breeding places of 

disease germs 

infect the joints—or 


Beware of that first 


prevents 


sistently. Ne ordi- 
nary tooth paste will 
do this. 


cleans teeth scientifi 
cally aswell. Brush 
your teeth with it. It 
keeps the teeth white 


immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


THE 
RHAN CO. 

GUMS 


VICK’S GUIDE 


Plan 
Y than ever. Send for free copy today. 1919 
VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
56 Stone Street The Flower City 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


ORE throat, coughing, 
ness, loss of voice, endo and 
asthmatic troubles are quickly re- 
lieved withBrown’s Bronchial Troches. 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy 
with seventy years of success back of it, 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 
ents, hence are especially fine for adults and 
children. 

May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket. 
Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 7 re 
$1.25 at all druggists. 
John I. Brown & Son 

Boston, Mass. 
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~“*RetreatP’ 
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Hell!” 


(Continued from page 23) 


up beside the road, leaving a clear space. 

“Ou’est-ce que c’est, donc?”’ she asked the 
driver wearily. 

“Sais pas, mam’selle,” he answered. “I 
don’t know. An order——” 

They had stopped at a bend in the road. 
The highway stretched on, rising to the 
crest of a little hill, and Mary Standish, her 
eyes obeying the impulse given by those 
about her, stared toward the crest. The 
road, as it rose, was still clogged with 
troops. But now officers began to clear it. 
The men were herded to the sides of the 
road. Camions drove into the ditch. 
Some strange thing was in prospect. But 
it was her ears, not her eyes, that first gave 
Mary Standish a chue. 

She heard singing beyond the crest of 
the hill. Incredulous, she started to her 


“L |feet, her hands caught to her breast, and 


stared. Frenchmen did not sing so. And 
then her staring eyes saw a drab wave 
break over the crest of that hill and come 
pouring down as a comber breaks over a 
rock. The sun shone down upon rifle- 
barrels. And on the drab wave swept. 
Another wave came—first, a wave of sound. 
Mary Standish’s breath came in great, 
choking gasps as she listened and stared. 
And now she could hear the words: 


“Send the word, send the word 
Over there 
That the Yanks are coming, the Yanks are 
coming——” 


The roar cf the guns from behind con- 


a tinued. But, in spite of their thunder, a 
, sort of awed silence was upon that place, 


that stretch of the countryside of France. 
The din of the retreat had died down. 
Only the rhythmic beat of the marching 
men and the swelling chorus of the song: 
“Over there, say a prayer; 

Send the word, send the word to beware. 

We'll be over; we’re coming over, 

And we won’t go back till it’s over over 

HERE!” 


Mary Standish stood up and screamed. 
She waved her arms. On came the column 
of men in olive drab. She could see the 
faces of the men of her own race and breed 
now—clear-eyed, smooth-skinned, confi- 
dent, alert. And young—so. young, and 
fresh! Behind her came the roar of a rac- 
ing motor. A car sped up. A French 
staff-officer, his face white, drawn, lined 
with care and weariness, sprang out. He 
approached an American officer upon whose 
shoulder-strap there was a silver leaf. 
Mary Standish heard their words. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Wise,” said the 
Frenchman, saluting, ‘“‘of the United States 
Marines?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Colonel Wise, return- 
ingthesalute. But, though he had paused, 
the marines went on, singing. 

“You are welcome, Colonel. You are 
in time to cover the retreat. I am in- 
structed to request you to hold the Ger- 
mans, when you get in touch with their 
advance, as long as you can. You will 
then retreat to the trenches we shall have 
prepared for you.” 

“*Retreat?’” said Wise. “ ‘Retreat?’ 
Hell! We've just come. We'll let. the 
boches do the retreating.” 

Mary Standish thinks she screamed 


again. Brown-faced boys looked at her 


and grinned and waved their hands. Tears 
of joy ran down her cheeks. And then she 
found herself joining, in a sort of croak, the 
chorus of the song: 


“The Yanks are coming, 

The drums everywhere. 

Over there, say a p 

Send the word, word to 2ware. 

We'll be over; we’re coming over, 

And we won't go back till it’s over over 
HERE!” 

And now, all about her, marvelous things 
were happening to the souls of men. 
Shoulders were straightening. And, here 
and there, poilus were stooping to retrieve 
abandoned rifles, were slipping into the 
olive-drab ranks that opened to admit a 
splash of the horizon blue. And the marines 
went on—went forward, singing, boasting, 
toward the hell she had been leaving. 

Swiftly they passed. Eight thousand of 
them there were—she had learned to reckon 
the numbers of marching columns of 
troops. ~ Pitifully few—yes! But she was 
sure of them, as, suddenly, mysteriously, 
the French were sure of them. They were 
going to stop the Germans, to make the 
boches do the retreating, as Wise had 
promised they would. Her eyes strained 
after them, melting into the long road, long 
after the ambulance had resumed its jour- 
ney. Her eyes and her heart and her 
prayers followed them. She wished, as 
never in all her life before she had wished 
for anything, that she might see and know 
what they would do. 

The marines went on. Singing, march- 
ing to the lilt of their song, they went on. 
And near the little town of Meaux they 
came into contact, for the first time, with 
the Germans. They had sped a hundred 
and twenty-five miles from Verdun in the 
night, in great motor-trucks, to reach this 
field. And they had come at the fifty- 
ninth minute of the last hour. If they did 
not stop the Germans, the Germans would 
not bestopped. Paris would fall, and, with 
Paris, the Germans would hold the heart 
and soul of France. France, in 1914, might 
have survived the loss of Paris—in 1918, 
the fall of Paris would mean the fall of 
France. 

Off to the right were supporting batteries 
of seventy-fives, manned by Americans of 
two regiments of field-artillery. But the 
work that Jay ahead was work for infantry, 
not guns. And it was the marines, the 
Fifth and Sixth Marines, the commands 
of Catlin and of Neville—both of whom, 
for what they did near Chateau-Thierry, 
are now brigadier generals—upon whom 
the fate of Paris and of France and of the 
world depended. 

It was the first day of June. That day 
must never be forgotten. Upon it the 
sun rose in gloom and black disaster. The 
end was at hand. But the sun set that 
night upon a world redeemed. 

The marines spread out in a thin skir- 
mish-line. They held their fire with rifles 
and with their machine guns. The Ger- 
mans came on, serene, confident, blatant 
in their arrogance and pride of conquest. 
And then the marines began to fight. 


Time after time the Germans rushed, only _ 


to be sent staggering back, seared, with- 
ered. They came to grips, and the marines, 
blistering their hands with the hot barrels 
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of their rifles, beat them back with the r 


butts of their guns. The work was Mi 
close, too hot, even, for the bayonet. 

Those marines, those “ 
“‘Teufelhunde,”’ the Germans named Geen 
that day—did not know how to fight in| 
the German way. A score of times they | 
were beaten, wiped out, and lacked the 
brains to know it. They ‘fought on. And, 
at last, the Germans gave before them— 
swayed, broke, fell back. And'the marines, 
went on. They drove the Germans, in- 
credulous, dazed, before them. 

Three days there were in which Catlin 
and Neville and their marines held that 
new Thermopyle. Eight thousand of 
them went into that fighting—and six 
thousand two hundred of them were hit! 
Catlin and Neville were both wounded. 
But they saved Paris, and, with Paris, 
France and the world! 

For all along the front the word of what 
the marines had done went blazing. The 
Yanks had come! These were the Amer- 
icans, of whom such hopes had been had.! 
If eight thousand Americans could fight 
like that, what could not a million accom- 
plish? 

Victory had been snatched from defeat. 
Dawn had followed, indeed, the darkest 
hour of the night. Paris was safe. The 
French had gained the time they needed 
to recoil. 


In the days that followed, glory was 
piled upon glory for the marines. They won 
Belleau Wood, in the outskirts of Chateau- 
Thierry — Belleau Wood, known now, 
and forever to be known, as the “Wood 
of the American Marines.” They played 
their deathless part in the great advance 
that began on July 18th, when Foch began 
his great series of victories. 

But it was on June 1st that the marines 
saved France and ended Germany’s last 
chance to win the war. Then victory was 
trembling in the balance. The Germans 
had to be stopped—and the marines 
stopped them and drove them back. 


France knows the truth. And France 
has hailed the survivors of the men who 
met the Germans that day near Meaux as 
her saviors. It was on the Fourth of July 
that Paris strewed her streets with flowers 
beneath the marching feet of the men who 
had saved her. And have you heard the 
tale of how the marines who carried the 
Stars and Stripes through Paris that day 
were chosen? 

There were three thousand of them, 
wounded, but still able to be about, pin- 
ing to get back to the front. They were 
assembled, and a general spoke to them. 
He told them that they had done all that 
could be asked of them, but that now an- 
other service still was needed. He told 
them that this new task called for a hero- 
ism such as even they had not displayed, 
and that it might well be that few of 
them could survive. And then he asked 
for volunteers among such of them as 
were physically fit, despite their wounds, 
to march. 

Twenty-six hundred of them stepped 
forward from their ranks. Twenty-six 
hundred out of three thousand—and the 
others were on crutches! 

And then he told them what this new 
task was. It was to march through Paris 
on Independence Day and to receive the 


thanks of the city they had saved. 
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5) worth of ordinary laxative value. 


ve How often have you said 
“I'd give a dollar to feel right!” 


Here’s your chance to do it, and feel right 
) many times for the money. Take Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt,” the gentle and agreeable ayperient, that 
# gives you far more than one hundred cents 


bate In a glass of water this superior corrective 
ae makes a tasty effervescing drink that quickly changes 
¥ “off-color” days to healthy, happy ones. This, because 
) it puts the eliminative tract in prime condition—reju- 
Re venates physical vigor and mental activity. Makes the 
dollars come faster. 
ce Eno’s “Fruit Salt” may be taken any time, any- 
7 where, with perfect safety. It is as harmless as the Ss 
Y juices of luscious fruit, from which it is derived. Will Y\ 
(4 not cause discomfort. az, 
1 The next time you wish “I felt better” take Eno’s ss 


dollar, It’s truly remarkable. 
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Agents for the Continent of America: 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


w ot. sive you any grand prize 
r this ad. Nop will 


develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful car.oonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 


; isexplain. The W. L. EVANS SOHOOL 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| HEALTH LOOKS—COMFORT 


belt, y 

light but durable support for the abdomen which 

ard relieves the strain on the abdominal 
uscles. Recommencied for obesity, lumbago, 

constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 

and all in the inal region. 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases th. tension on the inter- 
nal ligaments and causes the inter- 
nal organs to resume their proper 
positions and perform their func- 
tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust— a great comfort 
to the wearer. For men, women and children. 

Send for the belt on Five Days’ Free Trial. 
If satisfactory, send us §2.50. If not, return belt. 
Give normal waist measure when ordering. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for propestion and full particulars. 
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| had they really come? 


=| sofa in his study. 


| eyes blank of pupils, all livened and 
whitened by the moonlight—an embodi- 
ment of the marvelous, unseeing energy of 
| life, twisting and turning hearts without 
mercy. He gazed into those eyes with a 
sort of scared defiance. The great clawed 
paws of the beast, the strength and re- 
morseless serenity of that crouching crea- 
- ture with human head, made living by his 
imagination and the moonlight, seemed to 
him like a refutation of human virtue. 
Pierson recoiled from it, and resumed 
his march along the Embankment, almost 
deserted in the bitter cold. He came to 
where, in the opening of the underground 
railway, he could see the little forms of 
people moving, little orange and red lights 
glowing. The sight arrested him by its 
warmth and motion. Was it not all a 
| dream? That woman and her daughter, 
Had not Noel been 
but an apparition, her words a trick which 
his nerves had played him? 

Then, too vividly again, he saw her face 
against the dark stuff of the curtain, the 
curve of her hand plucking at her blouse, 
heard the sound of his own horrified: 
“Nollie!’’ No illusion; no deception! The 
edifice of his life was in the dust. And 
a queer and ghastly company of faces 
came about him—faces he had thought 
friendly, of good men and women whom 
he knew, yet at that moment did not 
know, all gathering round Noel, with fin- 
gers pointing at her. 

He staggered back from that vision, 
could not bear it, could not recognize this 
calamity. He felt suddenly that he must 
hurry back, go straight to Noel, tell her 
that she had been cruel to him, or assure 
| himself that, for the moment, she had been 
| insane. His temper rose suddenly, took 
fire. He felt anger against her, against 
everyone he knew, against life itself. But 
by the time he reached home, his anger 
had evaporated; he felt nothing but utter 
lassitude. It was nine o’clock, and the 
maids had cleared the dining-table in de- 
spair. Noel had gone up to her room. 
He had no courage left, and sat down 
supperless at his little piano, letting his 
fingers find soft, painful harmonies, so 
that Noel perhaps heard the faint, far 
thrumming of that music through uneasy 
dreams. And there he stayed till it be- 
came time for him to go forth to the old 
year’s midnight service. 

When he returned, Pierson wrapped 
himself in a rug and lay down on the old 
The maid, coming in 
next morning to “do” the grate, found 
him still asleep. She stood contemplat- 
ing him in awe—a broad-faced, kindly, 
fresh-colored girl. He lay with his face 
resting on his hand, his dark, just grizzling 
hair unruffled, as if he had not stirred all 
night; his other hand clutched the rug to 
his chest, and his booted feet protruded 
beyond it. To her young eyes, he looked 
rather appallingly neglected. She gazed 
with interest at the hollows in his cheeks, 


ij and the furrows in his brow, and the lips, 


dark-mustached and bearded, so tightly 
compressed, even in sleep. Being holy 
didn’t make a man happy, it seemed! What 
fascinated her were the cindery eyelashes 
resting on the cheeks, the faint movement 
of face and body as he breathed, the 
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Saint’s Progress 


(Continued from page 48) 


gentle hiss of breath escaping through the 
twitching nostrils. Something in his face, 
and the little twitches which passed over 
it, made her feel “that sorry” for him. 
He was a gentleman, had money, preached 
to her every Sunday, and was not so very 
old—what more could a man want? And 
yet—he looked so tired, with those cheeks. 
She pitied him; helpless and lonely he 
seemed to her, asleep there instead of go- 
ing to bed properly. And, sighing, she 
tiptoed toward the door. 

“Ts that you, Bessie?” 

The girl turned. 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry I woke you, sir. 
*Appy new year, sir.’ 

yes. A happy new year, Bessie.” 

She saw his usual smile, saw it die, and 
a fixed look come on his face; it scared 
her, and she hurried away.- Pierson had 
remembered. For full five minutes he lay 
there, staring at nothing. Then he rose, 
folded the rug mechanically, and looked 
at the clock. Eight! He went up-stairs, 
knocked on Noel’s door, and entered. The 
blinds were drawn up, but she was still 
in bed. 

“A happy new year, my child!” he 
said; and he trembled all over, shivering 
visibly. She looked so young and inno- 
cent, so round-faced and fresh, after her 
night’s sleep, that the thought sprang up 
in him again: “It must have been a 
dream.” She did not move, but a slow 
flush came up in her cheeks. No dream— 
no dream! He said tremulously: 

“T can’t realize. I—I hoped I had 
heard wrong. Didn’t I, Nollie?”  -She 
just shook her head. ‘Tell me everything,” 
he said, ‘‘for God’s sake!” 

He saw her lips moving, and caught the 
murmur: 

“There’s nothing more. Gratian and 
George know, and Leila. It can’t be 
undone, daddy. Perhaps I wouldn’t have 
wanted to make sure if you hadn’t tried 
to stop Cyril and me—and I’m glad 
sometimes, because I shall have some- 
thing of his.”’ She looked up at him. 
“After all, it’s the same, really; only, 
there’s no ring. It’s no good talking to 
me now, as if I hadn’t been thinking of 
this for ages. I’m used to anything you 
can say; I’ve said it to myself, you see. 
There’s nothing but to make the best of 
it.” Her hot hand came out from under 
the bedclothes and clutched his very tight. 
Her flush had deepened, and her eyes 
seemed to him to glitter. ‘‘Oh, daddy, 
you do look tired! Haven’t you been to 
bed? Poor daddy!” 

That hot clutch and the words: “Poor 
daddy!” brought tears into his eyes. 
They rolled slowly down to his beard, and 
he covered his face with the other hand. 
Her grip tightened convulsively; suddenly 
she dragged it to her lips, kissed it, and 
let it drop. 

“Don’t, daddy!” 


And she turned away 
her face. 
Pierson effaced his emotion, and said 
quite calmly, 


“Shall you wish to be at home, my dear, 
or to go elsewhere?” 

Noel had begun to toss her head on the 
pillow, like a feverish child. 

“Oh, I don’t know. What does it 
matter?” 
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“‘Kestrel—would you like to go there? 
Your aunt—I could write to her.” 

Noel stared at him a moment; a struggle 
seemed going on within her. 

“Yes,” she said; “I would. Only, 
not uncle Bob.” 

“Perhaps your uncle would come up 
here and keep me company.” 

She turned her face away, and that 
tossing movement of the head and limbs 
beneath the clothes began again. 

“T don’t care,” she said; ‘anywhere— 
it doesn’t matter.” 
wae put his chilly hand on her fore- 


“Gently,” he said, and knelt down by 
her bed. ‘Merciful Father,’ he mur- 
mured, “give us strength to bear this 
dreadful trial. Keep my beloved child 
safe and bring her peace, and give me to 
understand how I have done wrong, how 
I have failed toward thee and her. In all 
things chasten and strengthen her, my 
child and mé.”’ 

His thoughts moved on in the confused, 
inarticulate suspense of prayer, till he heard 
her say: 

“You haven’t failed; why do you talk 
of failing? It isn’t true; and don’t pray 
for me, daddy.” 

Pierson raised himself and moved back 
from the bed. Her words confounded 
him, yet he was afraid to answer. She 
pushed her head deep into the pillow, and 
lay looking up at the ceiling. 

“T shall have a son; Cyril won’t quite 
have died. And I don’t want to be 
forgiven.” 

He dimly perceived what long, dum 
processes of thought and feeling had gone 
on in her to produce this hardened state 
of mind, which, to him, almost seemed 
blasphemous. And, in the very midst of 
this turmoil in his heart, he could not 
help thinking how lovely her face looked. 
That flung-back head, moving restlessly 
from side to side in the heat of the soft 


‘pillow, had such a passion of protesting 


life in it! And he kept silence. 

“T want you to know it was all me. 
But I can’t pretend—I— Of course I'll 
try and not let it hurt you more than I 
possibly can. I’m sorry for you, poor 
daddy—oh, I’m sorry for you!” With 
a movement incredibly lithe and swift, 
she turned and pressed her face down in 
the pillow, so that all he could see was her 
tumbled hair and the bedclothes trembling 
above her shoulders. He tried to stroke 
that hair, but she shook her head free, and 
he stole out. 

She did not come to breakfast; and 
when his own wretched meal was over, 
the mechanism of his professional life 
caught him again at once. New Year’s 
diy! He had much to do. He had, 
before all, to be of a cheerful countenance 
be‘ore his flock, to greet all and any with 
an air of hope and courage. 


x 
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TuirzA PIERSON, seeing her brother-in- 
law’s handwriting, naturally said, 

“‘Here’s a letter from Ted.” 

Bob Pierson, with a mouth full of 
sausage, naturally responded, 

“‘What does he say?” 

In reading on, she feund that to answer 
that question was one of the most difficult 
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Teeth-Cleaning 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


They Ignore the Film 


The old idea of brushing teeth was to 
remove food particles. Some ways also 
aimed to polish teeth. 

But time soon proved those methods 
insufficient. Teeth still discolored, still 
decayed. Tartar formed, and pyorrhea 
remained undiminished. Statistics show 
that tooth troubles constantly increased. 


Millions of users have discovered that 
the tooth brush fails to save their teeth. 

Now science knows the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which dentists call 
bacterial plaque. It constantly forms on 
the teeth, and it clings. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. Old-time brushing 
methods could not properly combat it. 


That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 


with the teeth to’ cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Thus tooth troubles are largely 
traced to that film. 


Science now has found a way to 
combat that film. It has proved itself 
to many able authorities by four years 
of clinical tests. Today it is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent.. And 
we offer you a special tube to let you 
prove it out. 


The Scientific Way 


As a cleanser and polisher, Pepsodent 
holds supreme place among tooth pastes. 
But it also goes further. 

It is based on pepsin, the digestant of al- 
bumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly prevent its accumulation. 

But pepsin alone won’t do. It must be 
activated, and the usual activating agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed forbidden. 

Now science has found an activating 
method harmless to the teeth. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. That 
method, used in Pepsodent, makes the use 
of active pepsin possible. 

Before it was offered to users, able dental 


authorities proved its value by clinical tests. 
They placed its results beyond question. 


- Now we offer the proof to you in the shape 
. of a home test. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste 
and .watch results. Note how clean: the 
teéth feel after using. Mark the abserice 
of the film. Sec how teeth whiten—how 
they glisten—as the fixed film disappears. 
~ A. few- days will convince you that 
Pepsodent does what nothing else has 
done.. You will see that: your teeth are 
protected as they never were before. 
You will not return after that, we think, 
to any old-time method. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by | 


Druggists Everywhere 
(149) 


1 Enclosed find 10 cents for Special Tube 
of Pepsodent. , 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 1 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


Dept. 290, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, m.! 
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HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


UNCLE SAM WANTS Men—Women—Girls, 
18 or over as government clerks. $95 Month. Write 
immediately for list itions open. Franklin Insti- 
tute. Dept. Y-10. Rochester, 


Wanted ten bright, — on to travel, 
demonstrate and sell ay nown goods to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to 00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly adv: traveling expenses. 
Address at once Goodrich Drug Company, vient. 
= Omaha, Nebr. 


mn $900 to $1800 yearly in_ Government 
4 Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. ty under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 


Write news ome; ant short stories for pay 
in spare time. eee book and plans free. 


eporting Syn 
428 Louis, M 


a soptays wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 

for plots. No correspondence course or 

pm ence needed; details Free to inners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 


Men and Women Wanted. 18 to 60, to fill 
thousands of vacancies and new positions in Govern- 
ment Service in Washington and elsewhere. Per- 
manent, higher salaries, = work, easy hours, 
ne vacations. Quick intments. rite for 

Book RF"’ free, listing post tions. Washington Civil 
Service School, 2005 Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Wanted—bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’ Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. 


INVENTIONS 


a practice to out- 
right, or — on etails 
am Fisher er 52A, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Cash for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
broken. We pay up to $35.00 
value for Soment. old gold, 
bridge work by return. 


your nsatisfac' Mazer's, Dept. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. free. erican 
Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Specialty Salesmen:— Steadily decreasing 
pply with increasing demand makes your oppor- 
tunity if fiom have sales ae: We guarantee imme- 
diate oberts averaged $480 monthly 
first 15 mo. Gillett, C12 Oarlin Bi Bidg.,Cleveland, O. 
Attractive Proposition for a Side Line, se nate 
Banks, Hotels, Public Institutions, Offices an 
roads, after established trade ond w 
up new eee, Our men are making $25.00 to: ai 00 
a Address samen Ink Factory, No. 3 
all St., Norfolk, Va 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Expert Chemical Service. Formulas, Processes, 
e Secrets. ion as problems solved, 20 
ears’ experien Lists. on request. W. L. 
Ph. 131 Standard Syracuse, N.Y. 


Free—The Western Miner. ree to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
= 3 sent 3 months to uainted. The 


estern Miner, 2520 West 37th th 80.7 Denver, Colo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Rebuilt by Famous 

“Young Process.”’ ‘or cash, oe ents or 
rented. _ Machines poke save you 
money. Young Typewriter Co., Dept’? 731 , Chicago 


LANGUAGES 


World-Romic System, Masterkey to all Lan- 

ages. 6 Practice-Books (Eng.. French, Ger.),$1.44. 
French Chart,37c; Spanieh. “Av aw 
$1.50; Fr.-Eng., 6ic. Languages, 143 W. 47 St. NY 


ADDING MACHINES 


Why Pay More? Wonderful New Calculator 
Adding Machine retails $10.00. Does work of expen- 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, ay eg 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. Booklet 
Dept.E,CalculatorCorporation,Grand Rapids. Mich, 


High School Course 
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tasks ever set her. Its news moved and 
disturbed her deeply. Under her wing 
this disaster had happened! Down here 
had been wrought this most deplorable 
miracle, fraught with such dislocation of 
lives! Noel’s face, absorbed and passion- 
ate, outside the door of her room on the 
night when Cyril Morland went away, 
started up before her. So her instinct had 
been right—an instinct she had tried to 
smother! She began backward. 

“He wants you to go up and stay with 
him, Bob.” 

“Why not both of us?” 

“He wants Nollie to come down to me; 
she’s not well.” 

“ “Not well?’ What’s the matter?” 

A second’s struggle took place within 
Thirza. To tell him seemed disloyalty 
to her sex; not to tell him, disloyalty to her 
husband. As is usual in life, a very 
simple consideration of fact and not of 
principle decided her. He would cer- 
tainly say in a moment: “Here! Pitch 
it over,’’ and she would have to pitch it. 
She leaned forward, looked him full in 
the face, and said tranquilly: 

“You remember that night when Cyril 
Morland went away and Noel behaved 
so strangely. Well, my dear, she is going 
to have a child at the beginning of April. 
The poor boy is dead, Bob; be gentle— 
he died for the country.” 

She saw the red tide flowing up into 
his face. There came a gasp and the word: 
“What!” 

“Poor Edward is dreadfully upset. We 
must do what we can. I blame myself.”’ 
By instinct she used those words. 

“Blame yourself? Stuff! That young—” 
He stopped. 

Thirza said quietly: 

“No, Bob; of the two, I’m sure it was 
Noel. She was desperate that day. Don’t 
you remember her face? Oh; this war! 
It’s turned the whole world upside down. 
That’s the only comfort—one feels that 
nothing’s normal.” 

Bob Pierson had risen and was pacing 
the room. He possessed beyond most men 
the secret of happiness, for he was always 
absorbed in the living moment to the point 
of unself-consciousness. His griefs, angers, 
and enjoyments were simple as a child’s or 
as his own somewhat noisy slumbers. They 
were a notably well-suited couple, for 
Thirza had the same secret of happiness, 
save that her absorption in the moment 
did not—as became a woman— prevent her 
being conscious of others; indeed, such 
formed the chief subject of her absorptions. 
One might say that they neither of them 
had philosophy or wisdom, and yet they 
were as wise and philosophic a couple as 
one could meet in this earthly paradise 
of the self-conscious. When, once in a 
while, some literary work of the new 
school came their way, with its self- 
conscious exhortations to complete self- 
consciousness, its doctrine of pure and 
utter selfishness or of a hopelessly self- 
conscious unselfishness, with the querulous 
and thin-blooded passionateness of its 
young heroes and heroines, bent on 
nothing but realizing their unrealizable 
selves through a sort of brain-spun 
arrogance and sexuality—they would read 
it with their habitual absorption, and put 
it down with a sigh and the thought: 
“Well, I suppose it’s very clever and 
interesting, but I don’t know what they 
want.” Daily life to these two was still of 


-any other baby. 
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simple savor. Bob Pierson, indeed, was 
something of a hot-brained simpleton, but 
Thirza certainly was not. She under- 
stood people’s thoughts and feelings very 
well; but what she could not follow was 
that: utter modern preoccupation with 
self which produced in some folk such 
perfect disgruntlement. To be absorbed in 
life—the queer, endless tissue of moments 
and things felt and done and said and 
made, the odd, inspiriting conjunctions of 
countless people—was natural to those 
two; but they never thought whether they 
were absorbed or not, or had any par- 
ticular attitude to life or death—a great 
blessing to them at the epoch in which 
they were living. 

Bob Pierson, then, paced the room, so 
absorbed in his dismay and concern that 
he was almost happy. 

“By Jove,” he said; ‘what a ghastly 
thing! Nollie, of all people! 
perfectly wretched, Thirza—wretched, 
wretched!” But with each repetition of the 
word his voice grew cheerier, and Thirza 
felt that he was already over the worst. 

“You're coffee’s getting cold,’ she 
said. 

Bob Pierson resumed his seat. 

“What do you advise?” Shall I go 
up, eh?” 

Thirza, who had already tesinaie out 
her campaign, answered: 

“I think you'll be a godsend to poor 
Ted; you'll keep his spirits up. Eve 
won't get any leave till Easter; and I can 
be quite alone and see to Nollie here. 
The servants can have a holiday; nurse 


and I will run the house together. I shall 
enjoy it.” 

He rose again at that. 

“You're a good woman, Thirza.” 


And taking his wife’s hand, he put it to 
his lips. ‘There isn’t another woman like 
you in the world!” 

Thirza’s eyes shone. 

“Pass me your cup; I'll give you some 
fresh coffee.” It was decided to put 
the plan into operation at mid-month, and 
she bent all her wits to instilling into her 
husband the thought that a baby more 
or less was no great matter in a world 
which already contained twelve hundred 
million people. But he, with a man’s 
keener sense of family propriety, could not 
see that this baby would be the same as 
And in all those days he 
was liable to come up to her at any mo- 
ment and pour out his soul. 

“By heaven,” he said, one day, “I 
simply can’t get used to it—in our family! 
And Ted a parson! What the devil shall 
we do with it?” 

“The same as we did with our own, 
Bob; if Nollie will let us, why shouldn’t 
we adopt it? It’ll be something to take 
my thoughts off the boys.” 

“By George! That’s an idea! But I 
don’t know—Ted’s a funny fellow. He'll 
have some doctrine of atonement or some- 
thing in his bonnet.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Thirza, w:th some 
asperity. 

‘ “Yes, yes; Ted will have to toe the 
ine.’ 

The thought of sojourning in town for 
a spell was not unpleasant to Bob Pierson. 
His tribunal work was over, his early 
potatoes in, and he had visions of working 
for the country, even of being a special 
constable, and dining at his club. The 
nearer he was to the front, and the more 
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he could talk about the war, the greater 
the service he felt he would be doing. 
He would ask for a job where his brains 
would be of use. He regretted keenly 
that Thirza wouldn’t be with him—a 
long separation like this would be a great 
trial. Still, for the country, and for 
Nollie, one must put up with it. Damna- 
tion—yes! 


When Thirza finally saw him into the 
train, tears stood in the eyes of both, for | 
they were honestly attached, and knew | 


well enough that this job, once taken in 
hand, would have to be seen through—a 
three months’ ‘separation at least. 

‘T shall write every day,” he said. 

‘*So shall I, Bob.” 

“You won’t fret, old girl?” 

“Only if you do.” 

“T shall be up at five-five, and she'll 
be down at four-fifty. Give us a kiss, 
and damn the porters. God bless you! 
I suppose she’d mind if I were to come 
down now and then?” 

afraid she would. It’s—it’s— 
well, you know.” 

“Ves, yes; I do.” And he really did, 
* for, underneath, he had true delicacy. 

Thirza’s last words: ‘“You’re very 
sweet, Bob,” remained in his ears all the 
way to the Severn Junction, and made him 
feel quite choky in the throat. 

She went back to the house, which 
seemed gutted without her husband, or 
Eve, or the boys, or her maids, with only 
the dogs and the old nurse, whom she 
had taken into confidence. Even in that 
sheltered, wooded valley, it was very 
cold this winter. The birds hid them- 
selves; not one flower bloomed, and the 
red-brown river was full and swift. The 
sound of trees being cut down for war- 
purposes in the wood above the house 
resounded all day long in the frosty air. 
She meant to do the cooking herself; and 
for the rest of the morning and early 
afternoon she concocted nice things, and 


thought out how she herself would feel : 
if she were Noel and Noel she, so as, if | 
possible, to smooth out of the way any- | 


thing which would hurt the girl. In the 
afternoon, she went down to the station 
in the village car, the same which had 
borne Cyril Morland away that July 
night, for their coachman had been taken 
for the army and the horses were turned 
out. 

Noel, in a long, fur-collared coat, looked 
tired and white, but calm—too calm. 
Her face seemed to Thirza to be collected, 
as it were, from within, fined, and, with 
those brooding eyes, more beautiful. 
In the car she possessed herself of the 
girl’s hand and squeezed it hard; this 
was the only allusion made _ between 
them to the situation, except Noel’s 
formal: 

“Thank you so much, auntie, for having 
me. It’s been most awfully sweet of you 
and uncle Bob.” 

‘““There’s no one in the house, my dear, 
except old Nurse. I’m afraid it’ll be very 
dull for you; but I thought I’d teach you 
to cook. It’s rather useful.” 

The smile which slipped onto Noel’s 
face gave Thirza quite a turn. 

“That'll be splendid!” she said. 

She had assigned the girl a different 
room, and had made it extraordinarily 
cheerful. 

She went up with her at bedtime, and, 
standing before the fire, said: 
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“You know, Nollie, I absolutely refuse 
to regard this as any sort of tragedy. To 
bring life into the world in these days, no 
matter how, ought to make anyone happy. 
I only wish I could do it again; then I 
should feel some use. Good-night, dear; 
and if you want anything, knock on the 
wall. I’m next door. Bless you!” 

She saw that the girl was greatly 
moved underneath her pale mask, and 
went out, astonished at her niece’s powers 
of self-control. But she did not sleep at 
all well, for, in imagination, she kept on 
seeing Noel turning from side to side in 
the big bed, and these great eyes of hers 
staring at the dark. 


2 


THE meeting of the brothers Pierson 
took place at the dinner-hour, and was 
characterized by a truly English lack 
of display. They were so extremely 
different, and had been together so little 
since early days in their old Buckingham- 
shire home, that they were practically 
strangers, with just the potent link of 
far-distant memories in common. It was 
of these they talked, and about the war. 
On this subject, they agreed in the large 
and differed in the narrow. For instance, 
both thought they knew about Ger- 
many and other countries, and neither 
had any real knowledge whatever of any 
country outside his own. Again, both 
assumed that they were democrats, but 
neither knew the meaning of the word or 
felt that the working man could be really 
trusted; and both revered Church and 
king. Both disliked conscription, but con- 
sidered it necessary. Both favored home 
rule for Ireland, but neither thought it 
possible to grant it. Both wished for the 
war to end, but were for prosecuting it 
to victory, and neither knew what they 
meant by that word. So much for the large. 
On the narrow issues, such as strategy, 
and the personality of their country’s 
leaders, they were opposed. Edward was 
a Westerner, Robert an Easterner, as was 
natural in one who had lived twenty-five 
years in Ceylon. Edward favored the fallen 
government, Robert the risen. Neither 
had any particular reasons for his par- 
tisanship except what he had read in the 
journals. After all, what other reasons 
could they have had? Robert thought 
poor Ted looking like a ghost; Edward 
thought Bob looking like the setting sun. 
Their faces were indeed as curiously con- 
trasted as their views and voices—the 
pale-dark, hollowed, narrow face of Ed- 
ward, with its short, pointed beard and 
the red-skinned, broad, full, whiskered face 
of Robert. They parted for the night 
with an affectionate hand-clasp.. 

So began a queer partnership which 
consisted, as the days went on, of half- 
an hour’s companionship at breakfast, 
each reading the paper; and of dinner 
together perhaps three times a week. 
Each thought his brother very odd, but 
continued to hold the highest opinion of 
him. And behind it all, the deep tribal 
sense that they stood together in trouble 
grew. But of that trouble they never 
spoke; though not seldom Robert would 
lower his journal and, above the glasses, 
perched on his well-shaped nose, con- 
template his brother, and a little frown 
of sympathy would ridge his forehead 
between his bushy eyebrows. And once 


in a way he would catch Edward’s eyes 
coming off duty from his journal, to look, 
not at his brother but at—the skeleton. 
When that happened, Robert would 
adjust his glasses hastily, damn the news- 
paper-type, and apologize to Edward for 
swearing. And he would think: ‘‘ Poor 
Ted! He ought to drink port, and—and 
enjoy himself, and ferget it. What a pity 
he’s a parson!” 

In his letters to Thirza, he would deplore 
Edward's asceticism. 


He eats nothing; he drinks nothing; he 
smokes a miserable cigarette once in a blue 
moon. He’sas lonely asa coot; it’s a thousand 
pities he ever lost his wife. I expect to see his 
wings sprout any day, but—dash it all!— 
I don’t believe he’s got the flesh to grow them 
on. Send him up some clotted cream; Ill 
see if I can get him to eat it. 


When the cream came, he got Edward to 
eat some the first morning, and at tea- 
time found that he had finished it him- 
self. Again he wrote: 


We never talk about Nollie; I’m always 
meaning to have it out with him and tell him 
to buck up, but when it comes to the point, 
I dry up, because, after all, I feel it, too; it 
sticks in my gizzard horribly. We Piersons 
are pretty old, and we've always been respect- 
able ever since St. Bartholomew, when that 
Huguenot chap came over and founded us. 
The only black sheep I ever heard of is 
cousin Leila. By the way, I saw her the other 
day; she came round here to see Ted. 
remember going to stay with her and her 
first husband, young Fane, at Simla, when 
I was coming home, just before we were 
married. Phew! That was a queer ménage 
—all the young chaps fluttering round her, and 
young Fane looking like a cynical ghost. 
Even now, she can’t help setting her cap a 
little at Ted, and he swallows her whole— 
thinks her a devoted creature reformed to the 
nines with her hospital and all that. Poor 
old Ted—he is the most dreamy chap that 
ever was! 


He wrote a little later: 


We have had Gratian. and her husband up 
for the week-end. I don’t like her so well as 
Nollie—too serious and downright for me. 
Her husband seems a sensible fellow, though, 
but a devil of a freethinker. He and poor 
Ted are like cat and dog. We had Leila in to 
dinner again on Saturday, and a man called 
Fort came in. She’s sweet on him, I could 
see with half an eye, but poor old Ted can’t. 
The doctor and Ted talked up hill and down 
dale. The doctor said a thing which struck 
me: “What divides us from the beasts? 
Will-power—nothing else. What’s this war, 
really, but a death-carnival of proof that man’s 
will is invincible?” I stuck it down to tell 
you, when I got up-stairs. He’s a clever 
fellow. I believe in God, as you know, but I 
must say, when it comes to an argument, poor 
old Ted does seem a bit weak, with his: 
“We're told this,” and “We’re told that.” 
Nobody mentioned Nollie. I must have the 
whole thing out with Ted; we must know 
how to act when it’s all over. 


But not till the middle of March, when 
the brothers had been sitting opposite 
each other at meals for two months, was 
the subject broached between them, and 
then not by Robert. Edward was stand- 
ing by the hearth after dinner, his eyes 
fixed on the flames, when he said, 

“T’ve never asked your forgiveness, 
Bob.” 

Robert, who was lingering at the table 
over his glass of port, started, looked at 
Edward’s back, and answered, 
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“‘My dear old chap!” 

“Tt has been very difficult to speak 
of this.” 

“Of course—of course!” And _ there 
was a silence, while Robert’s eyes traveled 
round the walls for inspiration. They 
encountered only the effigies of past 
Piersons—very oily works—and fell back 
on the dining-table. Edward went on: 

“Tt still seems to me incredible; yet 
in a few weeks it will be. Day and night 
I think of what it’s my duty to do.” 


“Nothing!” ejaculated Robert. ‘Leave 


the baby with Thirza. We'll take care 
of it, and when Nollie’s fit, let her go back 
to work in a hospital again. She’ll soon 
get over it.”’ _He saw his brother shake 
his head, and thought, “Ah, yes; now 
there’s going to be some dashed con- 
scientious complication!” 

Edward turned round on him. 

“That is very sweet of you both, but it 
would be wrong and cowardly for me to 
allow it.” 

The resentment which springs up in 
fathers when other fathers dispose of 
young lives rose in Robert. 

“Dash it all, my dear Ted; that’s for 
Nollie to say! She’s a woman now.” 

A smile went straying about in the shad- 
ows of his brother’s face. 

“*«A woman?’ Little Nollie! Bob, I’ve 
made a terrible mess of it with my girls.’’ 
He hid his lips with his hands. 

Robert felt a lump in his throat. 

“Oh, hang it, old boy; I don’t think 
that! What else could you have done? 
You take too much on yourself. After 
all, they’re fine girls. I’m sure Nollie 
isa darling. It’s these modern notions— 
and this war. Cheer up! It'll all dry 
straight.” 

He went up to his brother and put a 
hand on his shoulder. Edward seemed 
to stiffen under that touch. i 

“Nothing comes straight,’ he said, 
“unless it’s faced—you know that, Bob.” 

Robert’s face was a study at that 
moment. His cheeks filled and collapsed 
again, like a dog’s when it has been re- 
buked. His color deepened, and he rat- 
tled some money in a trouser pocket. 

“Something in that, of course,’’ he said 
gruffy. ‘All the same, the decision’s 
with Nollie. We'll see what Thirza says. 
Anyway, there’s no hurry. It’s a thou- 
sand pities you’re a parson; the trouble’s 
enough without that.” 

Edward shook his head. 

‘‘ My position is nothing; it’s the thought 
of my child, my wife’s child. It’s sheer 
pride, and I can’t subdue it. I can’t 
fight it down. God forgive me, I rebel!”’ 

And Robert thought: ‘By God, he 
does take it to heart! Well, so should I. 
Why, I do, as it is!” He took out his 
pipe and filled it. 

“I’m not a man of the world,” he heard 
his brother say; “I’m out of touch with 
many things. It’s almost unbearable to 
me to feel that I’m joined with the world 
now to condemn my own daughter; not 
for their reasons perhaps—I don’t know, 
I hope not, but, still, I’m against her.” 

Robert lighted his pipe. 

“Steady, old man!” he said. “It’s a 
misfortune. But if I were you, I should 
feel, ‘She’s done a wild, silly thing, but 
hang it—if anybody says a word against 
her, I’ll wring his neck!’ And what’s 


more, you'll feel much the same, when it 
comes to the point.” 


oou 


| 
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He emitted a huge puff of smoke, which | 


obscured his brother’s face, and the blood, 
buzzing in his temples, seemed to blur the 
sound of Edward’s voice. 

“I don’t know; I’ve tried to see clearly. 
I have prayed to be shown what her duty 
is, and mine. It seems to me there can be 
no peace for her until she has atoned by 
open suffering; that the world’s judgment 
is her cross, and she must bear it, especially 
in these days, when all the world is facing 
suffering so nobly. And then it seems 
so hard—so bitter—my poor little Nollie!” 

There was a silence, broken only by the 

gurgling of Robert’s pipe, till he said: 

“T don’t follow you, Ted. No; I don’t. 
I think a man should screen his children 
all he can. Talk to her as you like, but 
don’t let the world do it. Dash it; the 
world’s a rotten, gabbling place! I call my- 
self a man of the world, but when it comes 
to private matters—well, then I draw the 
line. It seems to me—it seems to me in- 
human. What does George Laird think 
about it? He’s a wise chap. I suppose 
you’ve—no; I suppose you haven’t—”’ For 
a peculiar smile had come on Edward’s face. 

“No,” he said; “I should hardly ask 
George Laird’s opinion.” 

And Robert realized suddenly the stub- 
born loneliness of that thin black figure, 
whose fingers were playing with a little gold 
cross. ‘By Jove,” he thought, “I believe 
old Ted’s like one of those Eastern chaps 
who go into lonely places. He’s got him- 
self surrounded by visions of things that 
aren’t there. He lives in unreality—some- 
thing we can’t understand. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he heard voices, like—who 
was it? Tt, tt—whata pity!” Ted was 
deceptive. He was gentle and all that—a 
gentleman, of course, and that disguised 
him; but underneath, what was there—a 
regular ascetic, a fakir? And a sense of 
bewilderment, of dealing with something 
which he could not grasp beset Bob Pier- 
son, so that he went back to the table and 
sat down again beside his port. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said rather 
gruffly, “that the chicken had better be 
hatched before we count it.” And then, 
sorry for his brusqueness, emptied his 
glass. As the fluid passed over his palate, 
he thought: ‘‘Poor old Ted! He doesn’t 
even drink—hasn’t.a pleasure in life, so far 
as I can see, except doing his duty, and 
doesn’t even seem to know what that is. 
There aren’t many like him—luckily! And 
yet I love him—pathetic chap!” 

The “pathetic chap” was still staring at 
the flames. 


3 


And at this very hour, when the brothers 
were talking—for thought and feeling do 
pass mysteriously over the invisible wires 
of space—Cyril Morland’s son was being 
born of Noel, a little before his time. 

The next instalment of Saint’s Pro 
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“The News isn’t the only paper—” she 
began hotly. 

“Oh, but you know,” he said, “after 
this——_”’ 

“But there are other cities.” 

He looked about the room and drew a 
hand across his eyes. 

“But all this—the »rse, and the doctor, 
and the food and all——” 

Please!” 

“T can’t help it. You see—I’d used all 
my money.” He sank again to the arm ot 
the Morris chair. ‘I haven’t a thing of 
any value. I—I want you to tell me what 
it’s all come to.” 

“Of course I’ll tell you. It won’t run 
over fifty dollars. And what’s that? It 
isn’t the important thing now.” She was 
trying to hold herself to that casual man- 
ner. But it was difficult. “‘You’re taking 
it hard, Hugh. I don’t wonder. It is 
hard. But the thing now is to get you well. 
Get your feet back on tne ground, and 
you'll -andle it. Tl help you all I can— 
all you’ll let me.” 

Now was her moment. She kept her 
voice under controi, but her color would 
rise and her eyes were shining more than 
she knew. She came =: adually closer to 
him; finally, with a curious sense of shock 
that made it seem like 2 violent act, laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Listen! Let’s be sensible. We're 
not children. We're not in a money- 
making business. It’s incidental—money. 
I’ve got some—a few hundred. I’m inde- 
pendent. Let me help you. Let’s work 
it out together while you’re getting hold 
of things. You’re gifted. You’re sensi- 
tive. Somebody’s got to take care of you. 
We've drifted into it by accident, but— 
well, it seems to work »retty well. I’m 
not the sort to make demands.” 

He was getting up. Her hand trailed 
rather awkwardly from his shoulder down 
his sleeve and caught there as she fol- 
lowed him. He fumbled at the knob of 
the outer door. 

“Don’t look like that!” she said sharply. 
“Please come back. I can’t iet you go 
this way.” 

But he had the door open now. 

She could have thrown her arms round 
his neck—but not here in the corridor. 
She lowered her voice. 

“You mustn’t go like this, Henry.” 

But he broke away and walked swiftly 
along the dim corridor and down the 
stairs. She started after him, then turned 
back to close the door. Then, in the shad- 
ows just beyond, she saw a man, a portly 
figure, and an unlighted ciger in a wide, 
familiar face. She stood motionless. 

“Sorry, Marge.” He removed the 
cigar 

White of face, cold of eye, she looked 
him up and down. 

“Spying?” she said. 

“No, Marge; not spying. Looking 
for the bell. You never made me look 
for it before, you know. Then I heard 
you, and—well, I stepped aside. It was 
a little surprising.” They stood there. He 
chewed his cigar. ‘Wanted to catch you 


before you got down to the paper,” ” he 
added. Then, “ Well, I caught you.” 

She drew him into her own hallway and 
closed the door. 
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“He’s been ill,” she said. ‘And he’s 
down on his luck. It’s—it’s Hugh 
Stafford.” 

“You called him ‘Henry,’ Marge.” 

There was another long silence. 

“Come in,” she said then. “He is 
Henry Calverly.” 

“Not——_” 

“Yes. It isn’t what you think. I am 
interested in him.” He spread his hands. 
Pe see it’s no use trying to talk with you, 
A 


“ll go, Marge. We used to say, if a 
change came, we'd be frank about it.” 

“It isn’t that sort of a change.” 

He turned away, but not before she 
caught the twist in his usually placid 
mouth 

“Perhaps we'd better not try to talk 
now,” she said. 

“Perhaps we’d better not,” said he. 

“He doesn’t think I know who he is, 
Abe.” 

“But you called him——” 

“He doesn’t know what I called him. 
He’s beside himself, Abe. It’s pretty 
serious. I’m sorry—sorry you won’t—or 
can’t—see this as it is. At least, you may 
as well help me keep his secret.” 

“Marge,” he said, coldly deliberate, 
“you're lying to me. You're in love with 
him. It’s an affair. You’re——” 

“Well, say Iam! I can’t help it, can I? 
You don’t expect me to——” 

“But, my God, Marge——” 

This wouldn’t do. He was catching 
at her with both hands. She eluded him 
and hurried away. 


XIV 
EBB—AND THE TURN 


CALVERLY was in the writing-room of 
the Cantey Square Hotel until sometime 
after noon. He wrote a long letter to 
Humphrey, trying to explain the steps 
that had brought him down to the final 
act. It seemed to him that Humphrey 
wes entitled to know. But he found the 
explanation difficult. More than once he 
considered tearing up all he had written 
and saying simply that. life had proved too 
strong for him. The trouble with that 
sort of note was that it was just the sort 
they usually left. And it seemed to him 
that his case was different from the others. 
This point he felt strongly impelled to 
make clear. He wanted Hump to know 
that he was giving up quietly, in a sense 
sweetly. He was sane; indeed, his 
perceptions, like his feelings, seemed keen 
to a point above rather than below nor- 
mal. The world had thrown him aside. 
It had nothing for him; he had nothing 
for it. He had done his best; his best was, 
it seemed, peculiarly the thing that was 
not wanted. His solitude had finally 
become intolerable. 

His feelings surged high. He wanted 
Hump to know—in some words or other 
he must make it clear—that he admired 
and loved him. He thought, with a curious, 
almost impersonal tenderness, of Mary 
Maloney. He finally wrote to her—a 
friendly note, wishing her luck. 

He didn’t want Hump to know of the 
money Margie had spent. So he wrote 


direct to Mr. Guard about that. He asked 
him to pay her the first fifty dollars that 
might come in on account of royalties, 
and then turn whatever might be lett over 
toHump. It wouldn’t be much. Royai- 
ties, even on “Satraps of the Simple,” had 
awindled otf late years nearly to nothing. 

He wandered out then, caught a street- 
car, rode to the river. The river had 
seemed the thing. He was taking it 
rather for granted. But now, as he leaned 
on the bridge rail and stared down at the 
dimpling current, he thought less well of 
it. The temptation might come to swim 
out. And he didn’t want to weaken. 
He might weight his pockets, of course. 

He wandered on along the bridge 
Beyond the south bank it continued over 
the railway-yards. He stopped here. 


Looked down. A new thought came to 


him—to jump down there. 

Not now. He shrank from the con- 
spicuous act. But at night. When the 
yard would be all twinkling points of light, 
red and green and white, and the head- 
lights of the locomotives made the rails 
shine, illuminated the precise spot. It 
would be quick, sure. A good way. 

A bitter exaltation was rising in him 
now. But it wasn’t the old feeling. 
Three years, two years ago—even a year— 
he would have killed himself for Cicely, 
to be with her. Now—subtly, curiously— 
there were other considerations. The fact 
stood out that when he was thinking only 
of Cicely, however great his suffering, he 
had never come down to it. He hadn’t 
touched bottom—not quite. He was 
going now because, having lost something 
of Cicely, something of his vivid memory 
of her, nothing had come to take her 
place. Because they hadn’t liked his best 
work on the News—the work that had 
brought, for . few thrilling moments, the 
old feeling of godlike power; though not 
because they had discharged him. That 
seemed incidental. No; because, as he 
wrote Humphrey, he had offered his best, 
and his best wasn’t wanted. It had been 
his last great effort. After four awful 

ears. 

“A fellow’s got to have a Uiitle success 
once in a while,” he muttered now. 

He decided on ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. The Chicago Flier left the station 
then, and would reach the viaduct within 
two or three minutes. If it wasn’t late. 
Though that wouldn’t matter. He would 
wait. 

With his eyes he marked the precise 
spot, directly over the westbound track. 
He decided to let himself over the railing, 
and drop carefully, so as not to miss, 
just as the locomotive was reaching the 
farther side of the viaduct. Of course, 
if people were near, he might have to wait 
for 2, later train. That would be a matter 
of luck, one way or the other. 

He wandered back into the city, rested 
awhile on a bench in a west-side park, 
playing with the squirrels. He picked 
up a late-afternoon meal in a ccnvenient 
Buffalo Lunch. 

At eight o’clock, he went to his rooms. 
Margie was sure to be at the office then. 
He put on a clean collar and his better 
tie, and brushed his suit and his shoes. 

He found the key to Margie’s rooms in 
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envelop addressed to her and leaving it 
here on the table. They would find it. 
It seemed hardly to matter. People in the 
building assumed, of course, that they 
were living together. Others in the build- 
ing, for that matter, were pretty clearly 
in the same boat. 

He reconsidered, took the key down- 
stairs, listened at her door, let himself in, 
laid the key on her table, looked about 
with a sudden choke in his throat. She 
had, after all, been extraordinarily kind. 
His eyes filled. It seemed as if he weren’t 
treating her well. Of course he hadn’t 
harmed her. In little ways, she had 
painstakingly made it clear that he 
mustn’t feel responsible for her. She 
knew that a decent man shrinks from 
assuming responsibility for a woman if he 
can’t carry it through. And Calverly 
had sensed her attitude. It was one of 
the things about her, paradoxically, that 
repelled him. 

He walked the streets for a time, then 
looked at his watch. It was twenty-five 
minutes to nine. Nearly an hour and a 
half. Time was dragging now. 

He thrust his hands into his coat pockets 
and found the letters there. It occurred 
to him that they might be destroyed with 
him. He decided then to take off his coat, 
leave it on the viaduct. 

His fingers settled on a crumpled bit of 


his pocket, considered sealing it in an| — 


paper and drew it out. He straightened 
it, held it up to the light. It was the’ 
Chicago cashier’s check for twenty thou- 
sand dollars. He stared at it. 
touch the money. But it was wrong to 
let it go with him. It would be a godsend 
to somebody. It didn’t occur to him to 
offer it to Margie as he had to Mary. 
That was a different case. What had 
Parker written? 


It would be even better, if you feel, on re- 
flection, that you cannot accept it for yourself, 
to give it to some deserving charity. 


Parker was right. The money must be 
put to some use. He grew excited about 
this, took to walking very fast, thinking 
hard, muttering. There was no one he 
could consult. Oh, he might send it to 
Hump! Then he thought of Mr. Listerly, 
and, as he considered him, bent his steps 
toward the News building. I don’t think 
he dwelt at all on Mr. Listerly as the man 
who had discharged him, publicly, in 
that craven retraction. ‘There was no 
resentment in him. He saw the publisher 
now simply as an older man, a man of wide 
business experience, who was_ kindly 
enough in manner, was, in fact, accessible. 
And he went up, without a personal 
thought, to the editorial floor. 

The girl at the switchboard said that 
Mr. Listerly would see him in a few 
minutes. He sat on one of the benches. 
Others were sitting there. 

Mr. Listerly came out, hat on, stick in 
hand, hurrying toward the elevator, 

Calverly, confused, rose. The switch- 
board-girl called Mr. Listerly’s attention 
to him. 

“Oh!” remarked the chief. ‘Oh, yes, 
Stafford—er—how are you? You wished 
to (See me? 

“Well—if I might—for a moment——” 

Mr. Listerly glanced up at the clock, 

led the way into his office, sat on a corner 
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Service 
Poke Guaranty Trust Company of New York serves its invest- 


ment clients through its Bond Department. This department 
affords every facility for the information of investors and the tran- 
saction of investment business. 


Sound securities may be purchased, under present conditions, at prices 
to yield exceptionally attractive income returns. In placing your 
funds or reinvesting your holdings to take advantage of these con- 
ditions, the facilities of our Bond Department are at your disposal. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


f : The Bond Department maintains a complete 
statistical organization, equipped to furnish ac- 
curate and up-to-date information regarding 
investment securities. 


InvesTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our monthly booklet, Javestment Recommer- 
dations, listing and describing securities which 
we offer and recommend for investment, will 
be mailed on request. 


Locat SERVICE 


Through our correspondents in various cities, 
we offer a personal service to our customers 
outside of New York City. 


Service 


Through our Correspondence Division the fa- 
cilities of the Bond Department are made avail- 
able to our customers distant from our offices. 


‘This Company covers the field of domestic, 
foreign, and investment banking, and trust ser- 
vice. Your inquiries as to how we can serve 
you, in any department, will be welcomed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
Firth Ave, Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Mapison Ave. Orrice 
Madison Ave, & 6oth St. 


Paris OrFiceE 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Tours Orrice 
Rue Etienne Pallu, 7 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $600,000,000 


Lonvon Orrices 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 
5 Lr. Grosvenor S. W. 
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Cesmcpolitan Educational Guide (Continued from Page 6) 
Conservatories of Music 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of ae Day and ame upils. 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 
New York, N.Y. c. "Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


School of Music 
Lake Forest University 
trained teachers. Music with allied academic subjects for 
Performer’s and Teacher's Certificate. Keyboard Har. 
y, History of Music, and Appreciation School 
orchestra. Credits allowed by ‘orest_ College a 
— Hall for Music. MARTA MILINOWSEL B. A., Dir 

, Lake Forest, Box 1 


The David Music School 


Every student receives the artistic personal supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the pouty. All 
courses include Theory and Ensemble work. T 
tras. Chorus. Special teacher's course. For catalog address 
the Secretary. Davip and CLARA MANNEs, Directors. 

New York, New York City, 154 E. 70th Street. 


Combs Conservatory of Music #20372 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ 
Orchestras. D ories “Degrees Conferred 
Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 5. Broad St. G. R. Comps, Dir. 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York. Examinations for admission 


FRANK DaMRoOSCH, Director. 
NEw Yorks, New York City, 120 Claremont Avenue. 


[Handsome Service Table-Wagon 


Large Broad Wide Table 


brawer— Deublie 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 
tifieally Silent“ —Rabber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A bigh grade piece of furni- 
ture surpassing anything yet 
attem! for ease of @ le 
Genera. absolute 
a Descntrtive | 
pnd 's Name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
182 Tower Bidg., Chicage, I, 


Mak Watches, Clocks, etc., visible b py night Emits | 
The darker the be 4 
doit. Three sizes—25¢ Cos 


CO. Dept, 414, 64 West Lake Street, 


Don’t subject yourself to long, drawn- 
out and expensive courses in stenography 
—find out what the NEW WAY course 
offers you, and know the fun of lessons 
rather than the labor. 


A Wonderful Method 
The NEW WAY in Typewriting com- 
prises ten easily learned lessons based 
primarily on gymnastic finger exercises. 
The results are amazing — if you are a 
beginner you can soon master the ma- 
chine—if already a typist you can treble 
your speed and jump to bigger wages and 
executive positions. 


Picture Method Shorthand 


No more simple and clear-cut course could be im- 
agined. 125 to words a minute guaranteed— 
game. Only a few lessons 

or the] little cost of same, we also in- 
of charge a complete instruction in sec- 
reta - Aas! business training. Write for free 


1681 College Hill 


“Tt’s only this,” that young man 
managed to say: “I thought maybe you 
could—— 

Mr. Listerly studied the check, turned 
it over, looked up with a flicker of interest 
in his tired eyes. Money—actual ready 
cash—could always stir his blood. 

“This is a good deal of money, Mr. 


| Stafford.” 


“T know, and that’s why—it’s no good 
to me, you see——” 

“T don’t see why it’s no good to you.” 

“Oh, well, there are personal reasons. 
I don’t want it. But I’d hate to think of 
it’s not being used in some way.” 

“Naturally.” Mr. Listerly kept his face 
straight. But with that check actually in 
his hand, he couldn’t wholly conceal his 
interest. The young man glanced hur- 
riedly at his watch. 

“T’ve only got a minute, Mr. Listerly. 
But I wondered—isn’t there some de- 
serving charity here—you know, some 
place where they do things for children, 
or a hospital that—suppose I just indorse 
it, and you can——” 

'é Are you really determined to give this 
money away, Mr. Stafford?” 

“Oh, yes; I can’t touch it. But I’d 
like it—you know—to do some good.” 

“Of course there are institutions enough 
that need money. One occurs to me—the 
plan for a public bath for children.” 

“That would be all right. Let’s do 
that!” 

“With this amount in hand it would be 
easy enough to raise the balance. We 


| might offer it conditionally on the giving 


of an equal amount. Full credit would be 
given you, of course, Mr. Stafford. For 
that matter, we could easily arrange to 
put your name on the building——”’ 

“Oh, no, no! I can’t have that! My 
name musn’t appear at all.”” He looked 
again at his watch. It was twenty minutes 
to ten. “I must go. Let me indorse it 
to you.” 

“But I can hardly let you do that. 
Don’t you see that you’ll be putting the 
money in my hands without any check 
on the use of it.” 

“But you'll use it for the baths. I have 
your word for that.” 

Mr. Listerly looked up at the wall, 
chewed his mustache. In that curious 
moment, he decided that Guard was right. 
The boy was a genius. Something must 
be done about him. 

“No,” he said gravely and kindly; 
“T’m afraid we can’t do it quite so offhand. 
It’s possible, of course, if you still feel that 
you don’t want to appear in it, after you’ve 
thought it over——” 

Henry interrupted now. He was on 
his feet, glancing toward the door, ner- 
vously fingering his hat-brim. 

“T have thought it over!” he cried. 

He suddenly snatched up a pen and 
wrote his name across the back. 

“There!” he cried. “Just do good with 
it, that’s all. Help somebody!” And 
turned to go. Mr. Listerly sprang up and 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Stafford,” he said, “you’re in trouble. 
Unless I miss my guess, you need help 
yourself. Some sort. Tell me this: Have 
you any other money?” 

“No,” muttered the young man, 
struggling away. 

“Have you work—plans?” 

“No—no work. I don’t need——” 

The hand on his shoulder was firm, 
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strong: It felt friendly, like the voice. It 
was unnerving. He thought—auntil this 
moment he hadn’t weakened—“T can’t go 
like this.” And sat down. 

It was hard to evade Mr. Listerly’s 
keen questions. And the warmth that his 
voice and the touch of his strong hand 
had stirred in Henry’s heart spreading 
through his thoughts, fanned by his own 
swift imagination, brought confusion, 
in which the publisher, could he have 
known the glowing image of himself that 
was rapidly growing up in the thoughts 
of the pale, dispirited young man who sat 
limp, moody, curiously difficult in the 
leather chair, would have shared. 

In the end, he agreed to go to the bank 
in the morning; beyond that, he was not 
to be known as a party to the transaction, 
And he further agreed to begin work on 
the biography of James H. Cantey. 

He left in weak bewilderment. His life 
had been saved. He was to have another 
chance, not miserably alone this time, but 
with kindly support. 

He got out of the building without 
meeting Margie and stole into his apart- 
ment. He couldn’t have faced her. He 
slept like a child, and slipped out in the 


morning, bags in hand, down past Margie’s 


door before she was up. He saw her 
morning paper lying there. 

He had refused to go again to the office; 
he and Mr. Listerly were to meet at the 
City Trust Company at eleven. 

He checked his bags at the hotel. He 
would find quarters later, somewhere on 
the hill. They were paying him enough, 
And he would put aside something every 
week toward Margie’s fifty dollars. 


XV 


THE HONORABLE TIM IS PERTURBED TO THE 
POINT OF PROTEST, AND MR. QUALTERS 
JOINS THE HUNT 


Harvey O’RELL was on the board of 
the City Trust Company. Like Hannibal 
Simmons, first vice-president of City Trust, 
he was an ardent golfer. The two were 
interrupted while playing the eighth [hole 
by a passing shower. They holed out, 
then stepped over to the county highway, 
which bounded the course on the west, and 
sat in a three-walled trolley-shelter. 

Mr. Simmons, who, like so many 
bankers and mathematicians, was of a 
verse-writing, imaginative turn, glanced 
about quizzically at the hundreds of 
initials and inscriptions carved in the 
walls and on the bench, produced his own 
knife, and set unsmilingly to work in the 
nearest smooth space. 

Neatly he cut out the letters: “H. S$.” 
By way of embellishment, he added a 
decoration beneath them. 

O’Rell, who was not whimsical in spirit, 
watched him in easy good humor, rather 
admired his neatness of hand. Thus, 
two leading citizens occupied themselves 
during a not unpleasant half-hour. Then, 
the shower over, they went on to the 
ninth tee. 

Mr. Simmons, a little, gray-haired man, 
with the first horn-rimmed spectacles ever 
seen in the city outside the Historical 
Society Museum, reflected, as he walked, 
on the initials: “H. S.,” and on a coi 
cidence that, on its face, seemed. hardly 
worth a thought. “Bal 


“An odd thing,” he said. 
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Listerly opened a special account this 
morning. Twenty thousand. It was a 
Chicago cashier’s check to a young fellow 
named Hugh Stafford.” - 

O’Rell knit his brows a very little, then 
composed his face and walked on. For 
Simmons wasn’t a man you told every- 
thing to. He held quaint notions. 

“This Stafford just indorsed the check, 
blank. Bob wrote his name on it, and 
took a certificate of deposit. Said some- 
thing about it’s being used toward the 
public baths. An outright gift. Queer! 
And the young fellow is to write the 
Cantey biography at thirty-five a week. 
Seemed glad to get it. He starts working 
to-morrow, up at the house, in Jim’s 
study. Amme is to turn over the papers. 
We're to make the weekly payments and 
charge to the estate.” 

O’Rell’s remark, by way of reply, came 
while the banker was teeing his ball. It 
was: 

“My guess is that you'll come back to 
the Conqueror ball, Han. You certainly 
aren’t getting the distance out of those 
things.” 

But before half-past seven that evening, 
he called up the mayor. Shortly after 
eight, the city attorney called up Oswald 
Qualters. The attorney for the Painter 
interests suggested that the mayor come 
around. At ten-thirty, say. After making 
which suggestion, Qualters called O’Rell 
and got the facts. He always got the facts. 

The mayor ‘appeared at ten-twenty- 
five. Qualters himself opened the door, 
and after one glance at the wild person 
before him, hurried him back to his 
library. 

“Better have a cigar,” remarked Mr. 
Qualters, whose method was that of 
casual good humor. “And sit down. 
What’s the matter?” 

Mayor Tim sat down, then sprang up. 

“Bob Listerly’s double-crossed me!” he 
cried dramatically. 

“What’s he done?” Qualters made it a 
rule always to ask, never to tell. 

“He’s put Stafford in to write the Jim 
Cantey book. That’s what he’s done!” 

“Stafford writes well enough, Tim.” 
Qualters was unsmiling. 

The mayor strode impatiently to the 
window and back, thrust his fingers 
through his hair, sputtered angrily. 

“Sit down, Tim! Take it easy. This 
situation can’t get away from us.” 

“Tt can’t? By God, it has! Look here, 
Mr. Qualters: I’m a plain-spoken man. 
T’'ll talk to the point. I knew Jim Cantey. 
He was my benefactor. We had things in 
common. He was aman who kept a tight 
hand on all his own affairs. You know 
that.” Qualters nodded. “Oh, he used 
Amme and the rest. But he kept his own 
papers. I know about that. There’s a 
safe up there in his study on the hill. It’s 
full of secrets, that safe. Jim Cantey’s 
own personal papers-——-business affairs— 
deals here in town—Harvey’s secrets— 
the senator’s—yours—mine!” His voice 
rose to a climax. 

Qualters smoked, studied the ceiling. 

“T wonder who’s got the combination to 
that safe, Tim.” 

The mayor, gripping the arms of his chair, 
started forward, in open amazement. 

“You don’t mean to tell me——’ 

“Oh, you think I’ve got it? Well, I 
haven’t, Tim.” 

“You drew the will.” 
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Beans, to be appetizing, brown and wholesome, must be 
baked—actually baked in dry heat in real ovens. That is 
the Heinz way. Beans may be 
boiled or steamed and put into cans, and that is usually 
done because it is cheaper, but the result is very. different. 


There is no short cut. 


The beans themselves also vary in quality, and even the 
best quality must be carefully picked over—that also is 
the Heinz way. The best quality, skillful 
cooks and baking in ovens—all go to produce in Heinz 
Baked Beans a dish so satisfying to the family as to be ever 
welcome. 


utmost care, 


To suit all tastes, Heinz Beans are prepared in four ways: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Bosion style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


The name HEINZ always means good things to eat 


Fig Pudding 


Vinegar 
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“No. Wait a moment!” Qualters 
reached for the telephone, called a number. 
“Hello! Amme? . . . How about this 
man Stafford that Bob Listerly’s putting 
in to write the book? . . . Don’t know 
anything about him? Neither do I.” 
Amme talked for some time. Then 
Qualters said: “Oh, well, that ought to 
be safe enough. An odd situation. Noth- 
ing we can do, I guess. Thanks. Good- 

“Queer,” he remarked, turning slowly 
toward his visitor. 

“What is? What is it? Tell me!” 

“Tt’s all right, Tim. Mr. Cantey, you 
know, made a confidant of his daughter 
Miriam. Like all of us. he had to talk 
freely to somebody out of hours. At 
least, he wasn’t careless with women, like 
so many. Certainly not of recent years. 
And he didn’t use clairvoyants, like the 
senator. Well, all his personal papers 
are in that safe—the whole inside Cantey 
story. For either blackmail or biography, 
it would be a gold mine. But——”’ 

“Well, see here, why can’t Amme—— 

“ Amme’s as helpless as the rest of us.” 

“Ves; you’re helpless.” 

“My dear fellow, we are! Mr. Cantey 
left the safe and everything in it, along 
with the Cummings Avenue property, to 
Miriam. He gave that new property on 
Chase Avenue to the other daughter when 
she was married. But the old place is 
Miriam’s outright. And she and _ her 
father were the only ones that ever had the 
combination to that safe.” 

Qualters was interested then in studying 
his caller. Plainly enough, the man was 
frightened almost to death. He was talk- 
ing again, excitedly, gathering head for a 
speech. 

“Tt ain’t for myself, Mr. Qualters. But 
think what it means to—to the city!” 

“Of course, letting an irresponsible 
young fool like that——”’ 

“That’s it! You’ve said it! He’s an 
irresponsible fool. Who is he, anyway?” 

“But Miriam Cantey isn’t going to 
hand over to a hired stranger documents 
that would damage her father’s” 

“But they’re putting him right into the 
house! What if they’re thrown together? 
What if she fell in love with him? It’s 
happened before now that 

“‘But she’s an invalid, Tim.”’ 

Qualters had really a bit of a time 
getting the mayor quieted and headed 
homeward. He kept coming back to it. 
Something was certainly in that safe that 
Tim knew a lot about. 

Tim would simply have to keep his 
shirt on for a day or so. No help for it. 
Until Bob could be called off. And, 
meantime, it oughtn’t to be difficult to 
put the Canteys a little on their guard. 
There was no immediate danger, really. 

What interested him more sharply was 
the curious business of the check for 
twenty thousand dollars. Giving it away. 
Tim evidently didn’t know about that. 

He decided to look Stafford up. There 
were ways. 


” 


XVI 


OF SHIPS, A NARROW DOOR, AND A YOUNG 
WOMAN IN A WHEELED CHAIR. ALSO 
(BRIEFLY) OF MR. AMME 


CALVERLY was shaky on the second 
morning, whitely sensitive, his eyes large 


and unusually dark, with a blazing light 
in them. But he appeared, promptly at 
nine, at the huge old Cantey residence. 

Aman in livery conducted him up a long 
flight. He glanced shyly, in passing, at 
the heavy old furniture, the ornate ceilings 
and chandeliers, a great marble mantel. 
There were glimpses of spacious drawing- 
and dining-rooms, and paintings in heavy 
frames with hooded lights above them. 
However confused in taste, it was a home; 
it had grown up into magnificence with 
the rise to power and fame of James H. 
Cantey. Comfortable old sofas and arm- 
chairs mixed in on the second floor with 
the slimmer chairs and tables of the recent 
Colonial renascence—an expression, per- 
haps, of the taste of the younger genera- 
tion of Canteys. Of these present Can- 
teys, Calverly knew only vaguely. There 
were two or three sisters—two, he recalled 
now; one married and living somewhere 
on the hill, another, an invalid, gifted in 
some way, at least much talked about. 
James H. Cantey had been dead two or 
three years. 

The servant led Calverly up another 
flight. Up here, in the hall, there were 
more paintings, but the several doors were 
closed, except one at the rear, at which 
the man left him, saying merely: 

“You are to use the study, here, I believe, 
sir. Mr. Amme is expected at any mo- 
ment.” 

The “study” proved to be a large room 
lined with book-shelves. On a table at 
one side lay a pile of atlases. Opposite, 
stood the largest globe Calverly had ever 
seen. Behind it was the black-and-gilt 
front of a safe. On either side of the door 
were filing-cabinets of steel. The flat-top 
desk stood at the farther end, where the 
light from the two windows fell on it. 
Between the windows, above the swivel 
chair, hung a wall map of the Pacific 
General Railway System, such a map as 
might have hung in any ticket-office. 

But the feature that drew Calverly 
slowly into the room was the line of ship- 
models along the top of the book-shelves. 
These were perfect miniatures of the 
Cantey liners, complete to the last derrick 
and block, glass in every port, shining 
brass-work, and on each bridge brass 
binnacle and engine-room signals. The 
hulls were a glistening black with bright- 
red bottoms, the rails in natural teak, the 
cabins, ventilators, and life-boats white, 
and the funnels black, with the one white 
ring between two red that marked a 
Cantey ship anywhere in the world. 

The sight of these ships opened to Henry 
Calverly, unexpectedly, the door of 
romance which he had thought forever 
closed to him. He moved eagerly from 
model to model, studying out the fine 
details of construction with delighted 
eyes. All the more famous of the ships 
were there—the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Columbia, Hudson, Amazon, Yangtze, 
Volga, Congo. He even, after a quick 
glance back into the hall, mounted a chair 
to examine the most widely advertised of 
all, the Congo. 

He stepped down and moved circum- 
spectly toward the desk, noted the wire 
baskets of documents arranged across it 
in an orderly row (placed there, very 
likely, for himself), dropped into the 
swivel chair, stirred by the thought that 
he was to sit and work at the very desk, 
in the very chair, where Jim Cantey had 
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sat and worked. Then he heard—or felt— 
a presence, and swung round. 

Recessed between the shelves and the 
end wall was a narrow door. Beyond it, 
in a wheel-chair, a young girl sat erect, 
startled. She was slender. Her hands, rest. 
ing on the wheels, were long, with quick, 
sensitive fingers. "The face was delicate, 
yet not overthin; the mouth fine and sen- 
sitive, not, had he known it, unlike his own; 
the forehead white, broad. All this he saw, 
or sensed, in his first startled look, as he 
sensed, though more vaguely, the long lines 
of the filmy costume she wore and her slim, 
slippered feet on the foot-board of ‘the 
chair; but what arrested him, held him 
during that curious instant before he 
could spring to his feet with the confused 
explanations and apologies, all in a breath, 
that were so characteristic, was her color- 
ing. Not of face, but of eyes and hair. 
The eyes were bluer, richer in pigment, 
than any he had ever seen. The hair was 
thick, fine, wavy beyond the possibility 
of smoothing, of a chestnut brown but 
with an undertone of red and with the 
shine of gold in every straying, waving 
thread of it. There was, he saw now, 
a faint tinge of color in the face itself; 
it hadn’t, certainly, the pinched look of 
the invalid. But framed in that wonderful 
hair and lighted by those vital eyes, any 
but a ruddy, outdoor coloring would 
have seemed white. 

He was on his feet, murmuring some- 
thing in the way of an apology. 

A book lay in her lap, bound in. a fa- 
miliar green-and-gold cover—his Hugh 
Stafford book. This strangely thrilling 
young person was looking him up. The 
wall behind her, like the walls of the room 
he was in, was lined with books. A desk 
by the window was littered with papers and 
books. Among these—his eyes picked 
it- out unerringly—was his other book, 
“Satraps of the Simple,” by Henry Cal- 
verly. 

Did she know? 

It was a curiously long moment. 

She said, with some hesitation, 

“T must ask you to close the door.” 

He shut it without a word. Then saw 
that the key was on his side, and opened 
again. He heard her catch her breath. 

“Tt’s the key,” he explained. He was 
coloring now. “I thought perhaps 
you’d——_” 

“That isn’t necessary,” said she. 

But he fitted it into her side of the door. 
He hesitated then. It was painfully 
difficult to shut it again. He felt clumsy, 
stupid; he was groping through a dim 
mind for something to say that would 
leave a decent impression of him, or, at 
least, explain him. He had never seen 
such hair or such eyes; they reached him 
with a sort of force. And the wheel-chair 
touched him. It was the invalid Miss 
Cantey, of course. His throat was dry, 
his hands unsteady, and swimming points 
of light moved in and out of the rim of his 
vision. It was a spiritual blow, so violent 
as to unnerve him. 

He couldn’t shut the door. He felt 
faint from his illness. He sank back into 


Jim Cantey’s swivel chair and covered 


his eyes. 

Her underlip slipped in between her 
teeth; she glanced about, clearly in con- 
fusion, then impulsively rolled her chaif 
forward to the door. 

“You are ill?” she asked. 
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How a $2.00 Book Brought Fortune 
to One Family 


Read What Mr. Fullerton Says About the Affairs of a Young 
Couple Almost Stranded on the Reefs of Home Finance 


HIS is the story of how $2.00 invested 

; in a book prevented a divorce, averted 

bankruptcy and made a home happy 
and prosperous. It was told to me by the 
husband and father as we sat on the porch 
of their home in Orange, N. J. Six years ago 
he was bankrupt, in danger of losing his job 
and threatened with divorce proceedings be- 
cause of his financial situation. His business 
credit was damaged and even tradesmen were 
suspicious. 

He brought out a neatly bound volume and 
showed it proudly. In it were printed head- 
ings, rows of neat figures in a feminine hand, 
and many red and blue lined columns. At the 
head of the columns were such words as 
“Rent,” “Light and Heat,’ ‘ Groceries,” 
“Labor,” “Charities” and others. It was so 
simple that even a busy farmer’s wife or a 
girl without knowledge of bookkeeping could 
understand it instantly and keep it posted up 
each day in two minutes. 

“That book was worth $28,000 to me,” he 
said. “It made, saved ‘and invested that 
much for me in six years.” 

I was puzzled and inquired how. 

“When Ella and I were married, eleven 
years ago,” he said, “I had $10,000 and she 
had $5,000, a wedding gift. My job paid 
$5,800 a year and small investments added 
about $850 to that. My wife’s father was 
reputed wealthy. His income was large, his 
family expensive, and Ella, the only daughter, 
was brought up ignorant of housekeeping, 
marketing, cooking or finance. She had charge 
accounts at the stores and bought what she 
wanted. Sometimes her father kicked on the 
bills but he always paid them. The mother 
was in society and spent money the same way 
as did the boys. Ella and I had a big wedding 
and took an expensive apartment uptown in 
New York. 

“T was a good salesman and a poor buyer. 
I had formed expensive bachelor habits, liked 
good clothes, cigars and drinks. Of house- 
hold management I was as ignorant as my 
wife. Marriage made little change in my 
habits. I ate at expensive restaurants, bought 
drinks and cigars, paid for lunches for others, 
and tipped freely. We entertained, my wife 
ran bills at stores, and six months after mar- 
riage I found expenses exceeding and 
$3,000 of my reserve fund gone. I was startled 
but attributed it to ‘extraordinary expenses’ 
natural to establishing a household. A year 
later we still were drawing on our reserve to 
meet ‘extraordinary expenses.’ The end of 
the second year brought our first baby, and I 
attributed the deficit for that year to ‘extraor- 
dinary —— The third year brought 
our second baby and more ‘extraordinary ex- 
mg Our entertainment bills were cut, 

ut doctors, nurses, etc., and ‘extraordinary 
expenses’ ate up the small reserve. 

Me than a year later my father-in-law 
died, leaving only a few thousand dollars when 
debts were pg His death alarmed me 
because I felt that, if we came a cropper, 
he would help us. My wife had expected an 
inheritance. For the first time I was seri- 
ously alarmed. Expenses still exceeded salary 
and my reserve was wiped out. I told my 
wife and discovered that she had checked out 
practically all her $5,000 for trifles. 

“T commenced to economize on lunches, 
drinks, cigars and clothes and avoided the ex- 
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travagant fellows. My clothing looked shabby. 
I commenced to lose my grip in business. Debts 
were pressing and even the grocer was hesi- 
tating about credit. 

“The climax came when the monthly bills from 
the stores came. I was bankrupt and my wife’s 
charge account; were larger than ever, and her 
bank account was overdrawn. I scolded, stormed, 
told her that her extravagance had ruined us. She 
retorted that I drank and was wasteful and per- 
haps worse. Each saw the extravagance of the 
other. The quarrel became so serious, that she left 
me and went to her mother. I realized that I had 
been wrong and determined to borrow and pay 
debts, try to reconcile my wife and make a new 
start. I went to my employer and asked him to 
advance $1,000 on my salary. 

“*So it has come?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been ex- 
pecting it. No, I won’t advance you money. Fight 
it out yourself.’ 

“T was hurt and angry. He checked me as I 
started out, and took this book from a drawer. 

“Here is something that will help you to help 
yourself,’ he said. ‘It will help more than lending 
you money would.’ 

“The idea of a book full of red and blue lines 
helping me when I needed money seemed ridiculous. 

“*Vour father-in-law died broke because he let 
his family waste money,’ the boss said. ‘He was a 
good business man in the office and bad at home. 
He let a fortune be frittered away. Your wife is 
like him and you are as bad. Neither of you know 
what becomes of your money. My wife and I have 
kept home accounts ever since we were married. 
We spend less money than you do and get more 
out of it. Take this book to your wife. Both of 
you study it and have her keep it. You'll find what 
becomes of your money and if you have any sense 
you can stop the waste.’ 

“T took the book without enthusiasm or hope 
and with some disgust, but that evening I studied 
the simple instructions and looked over the head- 
ings of columns. They did not interest me until I 
wondered idly how much we spent under each divi- 
sion. Even rough mental calculation startled me. 
‘Amusements,’ for instance, cost three times as 
much as I would have guessed. I roughly esti- 
mated each item and began to see what the boss 
was driving at when he gave me the book. I studied 
the book until midnight, made a resolution and 
early the next morning I went to my wife, admitted 
I had been wrong, and we made up. I explained 
about the book. She was interested in ten minutes 
and in half an hour was excited. 

“ *Let’s call a taxi, go to the apartment and figure 
the old bills,’ I suggested. 

“ “No, let’s take a street car,’ she corrected. 

“We studied bills and the book all Sunday. 
Monday she started to keep the accounts. She 
never even had kept a diary, but found the book 
so simple and so interesting that it took only a few 
minutes a day. We both were amazed to find how 
much money we had spent uselessly and often for 
things without value and for amusemenis that 
bored us. In a month we were living within our 
income and paying debts. My wife was rather 
rigid in her economies. We sublet our apartment 
and rented this house with the privilege of buying. 
Entertainment, amusement, dress, bills came down, 
useless and wasteful spending stopped. We were 
amazed to find that we had better times, had more 
and enjoyed things more than we ever had done. 

“In six months we were clear of debt and we 
have gone right ahead from that. The book con- 
tains space for four years’ accounts and when it 
was filled we had new investments, had the house 

paid for and our income was larger and ex- 
penses smaller. My wife had forgotten extrava- 
gance and developed into a good manager. When 
the old book was full we bought another. 

“The book is Woolson’s Economy Expense book 
and we both attribute our change of fortunes to it 
because it showed us just where our errors were 
and what leaks to stop. It revealed to us the ne- 
cessity of a radical in mode of living to 
avert ruin. 

“This year alone the book saved me the price of 


two dozen like it. I was stumped in making out 
my income tax schedule and borrowed the book 
from my wife to get exact data. In the first sched- 
ule I had overestimated my income $100 and I 
discovered items that entitled me to deductions. 

“T have presented copies of the book to all our 
young friends and to every boy and girl in the firm 
who gets married. I think it is the best wedding 
gift possible and I advise every man who thinks his 
wife is extravagant or wasteful to buy one for her, 
although I. warn him that he will find a big part 
of the extravagance is his own.” * 


* * * * 


Woolson’sEconomy Expense Book was designed by 
an expert accountant to enable his wife to keep their 
household accounts and details of income and ex- 
pense without waste of time. It is so simple that 
any woman or girl can keep it and two minutes a 
day is ample to record the accounts of the average 
family. The book contains space for four years so 
that its actual cost is fifty cents a year. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or accounting is 
necessary and at the end of each day, week, month 
or year the family can see each penny of income or 
expense. 

The average family has trouble in economizing 
because no one knows which of the little expenses 
is sapping the income and no one knows where to 
turn to check needless spending. Men who are 
careful in business ordinarily are careless as to home 
expenditures and few, either of men or women, 
realize the necessity of careful household manage- 
ment. Woolson’s Economy Expense Book shows 
where each penny goes and makes it easy to locate 
financial leaks and stop’them. It shows just how 
much is being spent for dress, food, fuel, allow- 
ances, amusements, etc., and all at a glance. In- 
stead of being complicated and tiresome the keep- 
ing of this book soon becomes a pleasure and fre- 
quently prevents or settles family arguments over 
money matters. Once started the keeping of the 
book becomes a fascinating game. 

Income taxes must be paid next June. This book 
will help you plan to meet your tax and reduce it 
toa minimum. For it will supply you with a record 
of certain disbursements, such as taxes, interest, 
charities, etc., which may be deducted from your 
income. 

This is the year for the presenting of useful gifts. 
Present this book to a young couple just starting 
in the serious business of marriage and you will 
confer on them a lasting benefit. Present a copy 
to any man or woman who believes in correct living 
and you will also confer a similar benefit. 

The publishers are desirous while the interest of 
the American public is fastened on the problem of 
high-cost-of-living, to distribute several hundred 
thousand copies of the new greatly improved edi- 
tion and are doing it in this way: 

Merely write to them and ask that a copy be 
sent you without cost for a five days’ examination. 
If at the end of the time you decide to keep it, 
send $2.00 in payment, or if you wish to return it, 
you can do so without further obligation. Send 
no money ($2.00) unless you prefer to do so. In 
either case the book is sent on approval. Merely 
fill in the coupon, supply business reference, mail, 
and the book will be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
117-K West 32nd Street New York City 


George B. Woolson & Company 
117-K West 32nd Street, New York City 


Without obligation please send me all charges prepaid, 
I agree to send $2.00 in five days or return 
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“Oh, no— Please! I’msorry.”” He man- 
aged to sit up. “I’ve been ill. Grippe.” 

“You're Mr. Stafford, of course. I’ve 
just started your book—” She didn’t 
know! “It’s interesting to think that 
you’re to work on father’s life. I’m Miss 
Cantey.” 

“Ves; of course.” 

“Father and I were together a great 
deal. That’s why we fitted up this den 
for me next to his, and cut the door 
through.” 

“T don’t know that I can ever do this 
job. I’ve never tried biography. . And 
the ones I’ve read—except Boswell—have 
bored me.” 

“Of course,” said she, quoting some 
early instructor, “ ‘autobiography’s what 
biography ought to be.’” She waited a 
moment, reflecting. He sat staring mood- 
ily at the floor. ‘“‘Father was wonder- 
ful. He wasn’t like the statue in the 
square.” 

He waved a hand at the ship-models. 

“Tfeelthat. Hewasalive. He felt those 
ships. If only I could have known him— 
talked with him = 

“You'd have loved him.” Her voice 
was low in pitch, of a contralto quality. 
There was a slight edge to it now, a thrill. 
He felt this. “‘And he would have talked 
to you. Because you have imagination, 
too.” 

“JT know. That’s another sign. It’s 
the little men that are formal and cau- 
tious.” 

She gave an odd, self-conscious little 
laugh at that. 

“Father was hardly that.” 

“Now this—” He waved at the row 
of wire baskets and threw open a box of 
varicolored index-cards—‘“‘all this! Files! 
Indexes! System! I’ve never worked 
that way. I—I’m afraid they’ve got the 
wrong man.” 

She was studying him intently. 

“That,” she said slowly; “oh, that’s 
Mr. Amme. He used to be one of father’s 
secretaries. He’s one of the lawyers 
now.” 

“Oh, yes; the man said a Mr. Amme 
was coming.” Calverly’s nervous hand 
tapped the desk. 

“Father wasn’t like that,” said she 
thoughtfully. ‘But he—why, he was the 
most romantic man that’s lived for a 
century, a man like Columbus, or Cecil 
Rhodes, or Napoleon. He had to use 
these careful little people, of course.” 

“But he isn’t here, and they are. I 
see it now. I know what they want— 
the sort of nice little plaster image that 
modern biographers make. And what 
earthly good is it? Building up a cheap, 
conventional picture of a man, a wooden 
thing, all hollow—not a line of real life 
in it. Say a man has a big dream—” 
He sprang up; there was a ring in his 
voice; his color was rising. She watched 
him with fascinated eyes, her own sensitive 
face working in unconscious sympathy 
with his facile changes of expression. 
“A man hasabig dream. He tries to work 
it out. Other men with other dreams, or 
with none, try to block him. He fights 
them. It’s war—hot, rough war, with 
blunders and disasters in it. He leaves 
wreckage behind him. He sacrifices an 
outpost here and there, and hardly knows 
or cares. He can’t. He’s too close to it. 


The next instalment of The Passionate Pilgrim will appear in February Cosmopolitan. 


He couldn’t quit if he wanted to. So he 
fights on. Through dust and _ blood. 
You know—in a sense. Maybe there’s 
women in it. Love. Passion. Hatred. 
Because he’s got the fire in him—because 
it’s war—he protects himself with every 
trick he knows, seizes every advantage he 
‘can. It’s primitive, and strength and 
cunning count. Finally—after years and 
years of it—he wins. He’s a victor. And 
then his biographer comes along and 
works out a funny little lie about habits 
of industry and correctness of deportment 
and the importance of saving burnt 
matches while you’re young—qualities 
that would land a man at forty-five as a 
head bookkeeper.” 

He didn’t seem to know that he was 
pouring out a torrent of eloquence, that 
he was fascinating the girl. : 

“And a man that’s big like that has 
himself to fight. He’s full of tremendous 
forces—passions that he must convert 
into work or they'll turn on him and tear 
him to pieces. If he’s a real man, he does 
fight himself. He turns these forces into 
achievement, gets them out of his system, 
builds big, beautiful things—a bridge or a 
book, a symphony or a ship—and then 
his biographer again! It was because he 
studied the classics or the Bible—because 
he was a cautious little person about 
pennies—because he never drank. God! 
Likely as not he was working his heart 
out just to keep from drinking! It’s 
the worst kind of lying. Because it gives 
a false picture. The important thing is 
to learn what life is, and why. It’s the 
families that object, of course. Oh, you 
can’t blame them. They’re victims of the 
same universal lie. But it would be 
wonderful, just once, to find an honest, 
brave family and get the truth told!” 

He paced down the room and back. 
Her slim fingers were gripping nervously 
the wheels beside her. 

“Wait!” she cried, in a radiant eager- 
ness. “I’ve something to show you. 
Father would have—it’s in the safe there.” 
She wheeled forward. “‘Ican’t get through, 
but I must show you—it’s sheer providence 
that a man like you should come!” 

She caught her breath, gave a quick 
little laugh that might have been clear 
excitement. He was staring at her chair, 
that was just too wide for the door. 

Far off, an electric bell sounded. 

Their eyes met. 

There were men’s voices, faint, far 
below. 

“Mr. Amme!” she breathed. 

The men were coming up-stairs. 

“Tl close the door,” he said. 

She wheeled back without a word. 

Mr. Amme was small, precise in feature, 
in dress, in movement. He was almost 
completely bald; the entire top of his 
head was a glistening dome. His graying 
beard was trimmed to a point. Between 
his brows -was a permanent furrow. 
Calverly’s heart sank as he took the cold, 
unresponsive hand. 

The man’s voice was dry and small. 

“T have arranged my digests of the 
principal departments of Mr. Cantey’s 
life in these six baskets, Mr. Stafford. 
You will doubtless have your own method, 
but these will serve as a guide at the start. 
I have had a selection made of all corre- 
spondence that. seemed of value under the 
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various heads, which you will find in the 
two steel files by the door. Alphabetically 
arranged, by writers. The cross-index of 
general subjects is in this box.” He 
indicated the colored cards. ; 


“Like the public library,” thought the - 


younger man vaguely. 

“You understand, of course, Mr. Staf- 
ford, that any clerical assistance you may 
require will be provided. You have only 
to call me at the office.” 

Again their hands met. Each considered 
the other during a sober moment. 

Calverly broke away. 

“TI—I—” he began falteringly; then 
picked up with this: “I’m not much 
good at all this business’—he waved a 
nervous hand—“‘filing—indexing. I guess 
T’ll—oh, well, I’ll just have to fumble 
at it in my own way. You know I’m 
really ——.”’ 

On what he really might be his mouth 
clamped shut, and he colored. 

The pucker deepened between Mr. 
Amme’s brows. His beard, or the chin 
beneath it, set disapprovingly. What a 
dry, hard little man he was! 

“You will naturally use your own 
method,” he said. ‘‘Good-morning.” And 
he walked out neatly, firmly. 

Calverly followed irresolutely, stood 
fingering the door-knob, listening to the 
sound of his heels on the stairs, stood until 
the street door faintly slammed; then, 
suddenly all alive, all blazing again, shut 
himself in and hurried back to the nacrow 
door in the recess. He reached up to 
knock, faltered, turned away, turned back, 
and tapped. 

She answered rather faintly. He opened 
the door. She looked up with a quick 
brightening. The Hugh Stafford book 
lay just as it had in her lap; she hadn’t 
stirred. 

“I—” he began; “I—you said you 
wanted to——”’ 

“Yes!” she cried. The chair was rolling 
forward. “It’s in the safe. I can’t get 
through.” She glanced doubtfully toward 
the hall door. 

“Could I?” 

Her eyes, like his, were overbright; 
the contralto voice was none too steady. 

“Father used to put me in that big 
chair, by the safe—” she was explaining 
quickly, confusedly. “It was my regular 
place. He told me everything. Nobody 
knew the combination but us two; no- 
body but me now. They’ve tried to get 
it.”” She laughed a little. “You see— 
I have to open it——” 

He was looking from her chair to the 
safe and back. Suddenly the color rushed 
full, red, into his face. 

“T could—I could——”’ 

“You see, if I-——”’ 

“T could carry you in.” 

“Father always carried me. We were 
wonderful friends.” 

“Tf you——”’ 

His soul was stepping out across a line. 
He lifted her—she was unexpectedly light 
—and placed her in the big chair, very 
gently. 

She leaned hurriedly toward the safe. 
He could hear the roll of the lock, and the 
clicks. -He stood straight, head thrown 
back, and looked up wildly, exultantly, at 
the model of Jim Cantey’s master-product, 
the Congo, on the bookcase. 
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“Young men shouldstudy 
business thoroly. As to 
opportunities, there are ten 
today where there was one 
sixty years ago.” 

—JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


“The Captains of Indus- 
try in America are not 
seeking money; they are 
looking for brains—special- 
ized brains.” 


—CHAS. M. SCHWAB 


Put Yourself Ina Bigger Job In 1919 


The call for specialized brains in business is more insistent than ever. 


“Since taking course with 
asion 


LaSalle Extensi my 
earning capacity has increased 400 
per cent.” H.S. W. 


“Your course has benefited me so 
much that it netted me a 500 per cent 
profit ina year.”” F. H. 

“Salary increased 288 per cent with- 
in a year from enrollment.” L. C. R. 

“Returns in 6 months were 10 times 
the cost of the course.” F.J.F. 

“Salary raised 200 per cent after 
taking LaSalle Course in Higher 
Accounting.” F. B. H. 

“Have received additional remun- 
eration enough to cover cost of six 
courses. Am now Business Manager 
of a corporation with assets of over 
$4,000,000.” 

“Am now one of the officials of the 
company with increased salary be- 
cause I am ableto present statements 
to our directors, showing the truecon- 
dition of affairs at any time.” C. A. 

“Have been advanced five positions 
since taking LaSalleCourse.”” H.C. L. 

“Since taking the LaSalle Course I 
have increased my salary nearly 300 
per cent.” E. J. M. 

“Have successfully passed bar ex- 
amination.” G. L. B. 

“Have received three raises and am 
to get a 10 per cent bonus payable 
every threemonths.” P.O. B. 

“In less than a year’s time my 
training is paying the handsome pro- 
fit of 57 per cent a month.” G.M. R. 

“Have tried cases with some of the 
best lawyers here and lost but one.”’ 


A. J.G. 
“Salary has pon increased 185 per 
cent.” H.E.B 
“Am dvewing 100 per cent more 
salary than six months ago.” A.R.D. 
“Have had salary increase of 150% 
from studying your course.” C. P.M. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence Managers. 


can on ste S into it. You know the conditions, 


than mere routine work. 


the j job-hunting class and draw a bigger salary check. 


Train By Mail—Now 


Increased pressure of production, need for 
men who know how to put efficiency and organization into their work and big positions vacated by those called 

have opened the greatest opportunities in commercial history for trained men. 
thousand dollars and even larger are ready now for proficient Business Managers, Expert Accountants, Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Banking Experts, Cost Accountants, Sales Managers, Traffic 
There are not enough competent men available for the positions to be fill 
This is your big opportunity, The day that you can show that you can handle the work of one of these positions, you 
You know what the demand is and what the pay is now for men who can do 
Train in any of these departments of business and get out of the small place—be above 


Managers, Interstate are Experts and 


you the accumulated experience of many experts and 


to the war 
Salaries from thirty-five hundred to ten 


romotion i: 


a little each month ese experts will 
give you precisely the training for which Bt Business pays 
the large salaries. It will be intensely practical training. 
It will give youa completeness of information you cannot 

in years daily experience alone—and yet by the 

le extension method you can master the course in 
months. You will be trained by men who will hand on to 


direct you at every step. 

Your enrollment brings not only this higher training 
but the privileges of our Consulting Service—which en- 
you to the free advice of our experts on any special 

business problem at any time. 
in the margin of this page what this training has 
done for others. The only advantage these men have over 
you is their “specialized brains”’ ‘gained by LaSalle training. 
You can easily and guickly p their if you will. 


La Salle Members With Large Organizations 


Step into the offices of almost any of our ene cor- 
porations and you will find LaSalle 
ible positions. Here are a few of these big ‘getpavenions 
which have employed from 150 to more than 1000: 
Pennsylvania R. whe - 1011 Armour & Company 177 
American T: icago & N. W. Ry. 414 
& Telephone tel 267 Ford Motor Company 148 
U. 8. Steel Corporation 250 Swift & Company. . 200 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 578 Standard Oil Company 193 


Oo. Tire and Rubber 
and every important railroad siiaatiaaal in the United States: 


More than 145,000 men in active business life including 
a large number of corporation officials have been enrolled 
and are reaping the benefits of LaSalle training and ser- 
vice. Over 20,000 now enroll annually. The LaSalle organ- 
ization consists of 800 people, including a staff of 300 


Among the numerous firms and corporations employ- 
ing 50 to 100 or more LaSalle men are the following: 
Western Electric Company Wells Fargo Express Co. 


experts, professional men, text writers, special 
lecture een, instructors and assistants. LaSalle trained 
men i positions can be found through- 
out the entire ‘English speaking world. 


Send the Coupon 


Find out about this LaSalle training for advancement. 


and the easy terms. 


Learn how you can easily acquire the knowledge which will 
make you worth a higher salary. Mail the coupon and we will send full information about th 
No cost and no obligation upon you for asking this. 


e course, the moderate fee 
We will also send our valuable book “Ten 


Years’ Promotion In One’’,—a book of which a prominent Chicago executive said “Get a copy, even if it costs you $5.” 


Your copy is free—ready for you now. 


Send for it and see how the men who testify to their success through LaSalle 


training got their start by mailing the coupons cut from our advertisements. They were willing to be shown the way to 
opportunity just as we will show you. Send the coupon today. 


“*The Worlds’ Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 155-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion In One,’’ also catalog and particulars regarding 


course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 


Training for 
Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 

WRITING: 


pondents, Su 
vapors sof Correspondence, Mail 


8, Cor 
Letter Executives: andin the hand: 
ling of all speci: ial correspondence 
collections, just- 
ich expert 


ments, etc.) in which 
ity is required. 


writing 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Compt rollers, Certified Public 


Cifraining AND FINANCE: 


Trust Officers, 
Financial Managers, etc. 


Oitraining for admission to Bar and 
ecutive Business positions oe 
legall, trained men. Degree of 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 

Training for itions as Railroad 

and Industrial Traffic Managers, 
ic Experts, ete. 


ENGLISH: 

Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Literature 
and Copy Writers. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art a 


Present Position............ 


ining for as 
coun 
BOOKKEEPING: 
a for position of Head Book- 
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one of the largest producers of films 

in the world. In becoming a pro- 
ducer of motion pictures, the United States 
Government has also become a “‘showman” 
on a large scale. The primary purpose of 
the U. S. Official Films, however, is not 
merely to entertain the public. They are 
intended pictorially to supplement the news 
of America’s activities in the World War 
and the reconstruction of stricken Europe, 
and in this way to enable the public to 
visualize just what the United States has 
done to make the world safe for Democ- 
racy. 

The parent of the Government’s film 
industry is the Committee on Public 
Information, composed of George Creel, 
Chairm'an, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy. In order to centralize the work and 
give it individuality, the Division of Films 
was organized and placed under the super- 
vision of Charles S. Hart as Director of all 
activities. Today the Division of Films 
utilizes three entire floors of one of the 
big New York office buildings, and its 
representatives and branches are reach- 
ing out into all parts of the world. 


The UW. S. Official Films produced by and 
for the Division of Films are fundamentally 
war pictures, although they are very com- 
prehensive in their scope. They show our 
fighting men in France; they depict scenes 
in the camps, and they visualize American 
soldiers “going over the top”; they also 
show the activities of the U. S. engineers 
and the men of the Quartermaster’s corps 
behind the lines; the laying out of the 
cantonments, the building of great docks 
and the erection of mammoth refrigerating 
plants and storehouses; the field and base 
hospitals; the railroads, built of American 
materials by American soldiers and utiliz- 
ing American cars and locomotives; the 
great salvage shops, where hats and shoes 
and clothing are renovated and made over, 
and actual scenes from the big battles 
which decided the war; and many other 
activities, all essential for the prosecution 
of the war. 


To the lay mind a billion dollars is an 
immense sum of money. Twenty billions 
is almost inconceivable. And yet the 
expenditure for war by these United States 
of America—this descendant of the thir- 
teen original poor and struggling colonies— 
for the new fiscal year will reach and sur- 
pass the second figure. How, asks the 
uninitiated, is it possible to raise, or even 
expend, so vast a budget? The Govern- 
ment’s film stories of the war—wonderful 
pictorializations of historic facts—answer 
the question. 

It is only fair to assume that up to the 
time that Chairman George Creel, of the 
Committee on Public Information, con- 
ceived the idea of reinforcing the work of 
the committee as disseminator of helpful 
propaganda in contradistinction to the 
insidious propaganda of the Hun in the 
United States, by utilizing the motion 


T= United States Government is 


United States Government Utilizing 
the Movies to Inform the People 


By W. J. Mac Innes 


picture screen, even the most sanguine 
advocate of the film did not realize its 
possibilities as an educator or in influencing 
public opinion. 


Mr. Creel’s vision comprehended greater 
and more effective uses for the motion 
pictures. The most eloquent and vivid 
description of a battle falls short of actual- 
ity. It is only by seeing a battle depicted 
upon the screen that one can get any con- 
ception of it. It is next door to seeing the 
real thing. Stories of our men in the 
trenches are commonplace in comparison 
with a film picture showing the actual 
moving, breathing fighters waiting fcr the 
word to ‘‘go over the top.” The statement 
in print that from seven to fourteen 
billions of dollars will be required to keep 
the American Army at the top-notch of 
efficiency during the coming year, even 
during an armed peace, means something 
to the tax-payer who sees visualized upon 
the screen the long lines of marching 
khaki-clad doughboys; the miles of store- 
houses back of the fighting lines jammed 
with mountains of supplies, the hundreds 
of American-built trucks and _ lorries 
and American locomotives and cars keep- 
ing the French coast in intimate touch 
with the battle front; the acres of shells 
and artillery, the splendidly equipped 
hospitals, and the myriad other enterprises 
that the modern war of Titans made 
essential. The film gives the facts, and 
drives them home. 


In pictorializing what was done at home 
in the prosecution of the World War the 
motion picture film, as utilized by the 
Government, has also performed a splendid 
work. It is ‘only recently that the public 
has come to realize in any measure just 
what was done in the United States to 
make good President Wilson’s insistence 
on “force—force to the utmost.” And this 
knowledge has come to the people largely 
through the picturization of our varied 
war industries on the official films. Pictures 
of our fighting planes in the air, singly and 
in squadrons in battle formation, show 
how America finally succeeded in getting 
into its aerial stride. Busy scenes of war 
industrial activity—in shipyards and in 
munition plants—the building of great 
guns—the manufacture of millions of 
shoes and other millions of soldier-uni- 
forms—the life of the doughboys in the 
cantonments—the training of the brawn 
and courage of Young America to meet in 
battle shock armies that were considered 
the greatest fighting machine in Europe— 
all this, revealed by the Government films, 
brings the American public into closer 
contact with the actualities of the war 
than would have been possible through 
any other agency. 

So much for the film-stimulation that 
impels the payment of war-taxes with a 
smile. Necessity may have no law, but 
patriotism has a law of giving that needs 
only intelligent direction. There is another 
psychological side to the Government’s 
utilization of the film for purposes of pic- 
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torial information that the Committee om 
Public Information through its Division @ 3 
Films has been quick to take advantage off 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
Americans upon whom fall no direct taxa 
tion—who were brought into persona 
coritact with the war through the increas 


boys to swell the millions in Uncle Sam‘ 
armies. The increased difficulty of meegé 
ing the grocer’s bill and the expansion @ 
the monthly rental, together with self 
denial in certain foods essential for expomm™ 
tation, have been easier to bear with @ 
knowledge of the Government’s needs andi 
the picturized necessity for country-widg™ 
conservation. In this direction the Gov 
ernment’s film propaganda has been invala 
uable. 
Beyontl this is the strictly humagil 
equation. Mingled with the patriotic pri 
in having one’s flesh and blood fighting t 
war for humanity under the Stars anda 
Stripes has been the inevitable sense of 
loss—the loneliness and heartache a 
separation—the periods between 
the fear of the unknown—the possibility 
of dangers leading to “‘life’s greatest advelt 
ture”—the daily scanning of the casualigay 
list, with its alternating dread and elationgm 
To the hundreds of thousands of parental 
and wives and sweethearts in the United 
States the official war film has brought thay 
message of cheer and helpfulness. It shows 
the American soldiers in camp and on thea 
march. Many of the figures are broughiy 
so close to the audience that their featurem™ 
and expressions can be seen. And if ong 
of those soldier boys is recognized as one’@™ 
very own, space is annihilated, and a ne 
hope and promise is born— And so the 
official film gets very close to the hea 
of the people, cheering and uplifting them 
and in that way also does its “bit.” 
The Division of Films has a programy 
which comprehends, periodically, an im 
portant feature picture showing the activa 
ties of America in the war, grouped undémm™ 
the subsidiary title, “Following the Flag 
to France.” The first and second wer 
“ Pershing’s Crusaders” and 
Answer.” 
“Under Four Flags,”: is broad in 
and depicts many of the war activities Gi 
the Allies as well as the activities of the 
United States on the firing line. But apamig 
from this the Division has many film activi 
ties. It is responsible for the very popi™ 
lar Official War Review, which is issu 
weekly and is shown in motion pictunam 
houses all over the country. It has issueg 
‘Our Colored Fighters,” showing what thi 
negro race has done in the war. The lates 
announcement is the “U. S. A. Seriesja™ 
which consists of twelve two-reel pictur 
two of which will be issued monthly 
These special pictures are carefully filmed : 
follow the lines of scenarios based on abs@ 
lute facts, and are remarkably effectivam 
in stimulating the kind of interest. in 
Government that makes employer ang 
employed willing, and even desirous, Of 
sharing the burdens of the war. 2 
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